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During  the  month  of  Soi)tom])er  Brazil,  tlie  five  Kepuhlios 
of  Gentral  America,  Mexico,  and  Chile  all  celebrate  their 
national  independence  days.  Detailed  accounts  of  these 
national  events  have  heretofore  been  ])uhlished  in  the 
Bulletin,  hut  the  following  recajiitidation  of  the  chief  facts  con¬ 
nected  with  these  historic  dates  may  serve  as  a  reminder  of  the  past 
heroic  struggles  to  “make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.” 

SEPTEMBEU  7,  BKAZIL’s  INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 

The  chief  national  holiday  of  Brazil  is  September  7,  for  on  that 
day  in  1S22  the  country’s  independence  was  first  declared.  Unlike 
the  other  independent  countries  of  the  Americas,  Brazil  retained  a 
monarchial  form  of  government  for  67  j^ears  after  it  severed  the 
political  ties  that  bound  it  to  the  mother  country,  Portugal,  and 
also,  unlike  the  other  countries,  it  achieved  its  independence  without 
a  single  real  battle.  A  bloodless  revedution  it  was  called,  and  when 
the  Brazilians  suhseiiuently  decided  to  overthrow  the  monarchy 
and  to  adopt  a  republican  form  of  government  in  1889,  they  also 
accomplished  that  feat  without  sjiilling  any  human  gore. 

The  facts  in  regard  to  the  establishment  of  Brazil’s  independence 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  Dom  John  VI  was  the  reigning 
sovereign  of  Portugal  when  in  1807  that  misguided  military  genius, 
Napoleon  I,  having  conceived  the  idea  of  conquering  all  of  Europe 
by  force  of  arms,  decided  to  annex  Portugal  to  his  numerous  con¬ 
quests.  Having  overrun  Spain,  the  French  armies  invaded  Portugal 
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and  late  in  the  fall  of  that  year  were  threatening  Lisbon.  Doni 
John,  knowing  his  inability  to  cheek  the  invaders,  took  the  advice 
of  Great  Britain  and  embarked  in  a  Portuguese  war  vessel  with  his 
court  retinue  to  seek  safety  in  his  great  American  colonial  possession 
of  Brazil.  He  left  just  in  time,  for  the  next  day  the  French  entered 
Lisbon.  King  John  arrived  in  the  harl)orof  Bio  de  Janeiro  March  7, 
1S08,  and  at  once  set  up  the  royal  court.  The  country  fared  well 
under  his  reign  for  about  13  years,  but  in  1821  a  constitutional 
revolution  took  place  in  Portugal,  and  the  Brazilians  demanded  that 
the  liberal  features  of  the  new  constitution  should  he  extended  to 
them.  The  King  found  himself  in  an  embarrassing  ])osilion.  Cer¬ 
tain  exigencies  necessitated  his  return  to  Portugal,  and  he  appointed 
his  young  son,  Dom  Pedro,  regent  of  the  Brazilian  Kingdom.  It  is 
said,  however,  that  just  before  embarking  he  confidently  informed 
the  son  that  a  revolutionaiy  movement  in  Brazil  would  be  successful, 
and  if  Dom  Pedro  were  wise  he  would  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
it  at  the  right  time. 

Dom  Pedro,  only  23  years  of  age,  was  very  ])opular  with  the 
Brazilians,  and  when  a  short  time  after  he  l)ecame  regent  the  Cortes 
of  Lisbon  abolished  the  royal  tribunals  at  IHo  and  ordered  him  to 
return  forthwith  to  Europe,  the  leaders  of  the  Brazilian  advocates 
of  independence  urged  the  young  prince  to  declare  the  independence 
of  Brazil  and  proclaim  himself  Emperor.  He  at  first  refused,  but 
some  time  later,  September,  1822,  he  received  still  more  drastic 
ordei’s.  He  was  visiting  the  Province  of  Sao  Paulo  at  the  time,  and 
when  these  dispatches  reached  him  on  September  7,  he  assembled 
his  court  and  leading  citizens  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ypiranga  Kiver 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  city  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  in  an  ehxiuent  and 
patriotic  address  declared  the  independence  of  Brazil.  The  people 
supported  him  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  The  Portuguese 
military  garrisons  at  Kio  ami  other  cities  were  won  over  to  the  cause 
or  bodily  expelled  from  the  country,  and  on  October  12  Dom  Pedro  1 
was  proclaimed  the  constitutional  Emperor  of  Brazil.  Portugal 
was  powerless,  and  in  1825  formally  recognized  her  erstwhile  colony 
as  a  free  and  sovereign  nation.  Wherefore,  September  7,  the  day 
on  which  young  Dom  Pedro  declared  Brazil  free  and  independent,  is 
celebrated  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  that  great  Bepublic 
as  its  official  "independence  day.” 

SEPTEMBER  15,  THE  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  OF  THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAX 

REPUBLICS. 

The  five  Republics  of  Central  America — Costa  Rica,  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Salvador — all  celebrate  the  15th  of 
September  as  their  independence  day;  this  because  once  upon  a 
time  they  together  constituted  the  "Kingdom  of  Guatemala.”  each 
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of  the  fiv'e  being  a  province  of  that  section  coiujuered  hy  Pedro 
Alvarado  in  1524,  and  which  became  one  of  the  choice  possessions 
of  the  colonial  empire  of  Spain. 

The  spirit  of  independence  had  been  stirring  in  many  other  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  Americas  before  it  really  began  to  manifest  itself  in 
(Vntral  America.  It  broke  out  at  first  in  spots,  a  little  uprising  here, 
an  incipient  revolution  there,  hut  each  was  suppressed  by  the  strong 
hand  of  Spanish  authority  until  about  1818,  when  a  captain  general 
by  the  name  of  Carlos  Vrrutia  became  the  Spanish  governor.  Too 
old  and  too  pacific  to  play  the  role  of  despot,  he  permitted  the  smol¬ 
dering  embers  of  liberty  to  hurst  into  flame.  The  fire  spread  from 
city  to  city,  from  hamlet  to  hamlet,  until  the  whole  country  was 
ablaze  with  it.  The  old  captain  general  turned  over  the  executive 
power  to  a  subordinate  hy  the  name  of  Zabino  Gainza,  who  was  in 
reality  in  sympathy  with  the  revolutionists.  Early  in  September, 
1821,  there  was  a  general  gathering  at  Guatemala  (fity  of  the  leaders 
of  the  revolution  from  every  section.  On  the  14th  the  people  were 
called  to  arms  and  responded  practically  en  masse.  The  next  morn¬ 
ing  in  the  palace  of  the  captain  general,  Gainza  met  the  representa- 
tiv'es  of  the  patriots  and  finally  agreed  that  the  independence  of 
Guatemala  should  be  proclaimed,  and  thus  was  brought  about  the 
independence  of  the  whole  of  Central  America  on  September  15,  1821. 

SEPTEMBER  16,  MEXICO’S  INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 

The  Republic  of  Mexico  celebrates  its  independence  day  on  Sep¬ 
tember  16,  for  on  that  day,  in  the  year  1810,  the  great  patriot-priest, 
Hidalgo,  rang  the  church  heU  at  Dolores  to  assemble  a  small  hand 
of  revolutionists  and  first  gave  public  utterance  to  the  cry  for  political 
freedom  from  Spain. 

The  fires  of  liberty,  fii-st  kindled  in  the  New  World  in  the  United 
States  in  1776,  had  gradually  spread  to  the  other  Americas,  so  that 
by  1810  most  of  the  Spanish  colonies  were  either  in  revmlt  or  on  the 
point  of  being  so.  Mexico  was  no  exception,  and  the  spirit  of  revo¬ 
lution  had  been  secretly  fostered  for  some  time,  the  city  of  Queretaro 
being  the  chief  center  for  the  conspiracy  to  acquire  political  freedom. 
Among  the  leaders  of  the  movement  were  Allende  and  Aldama, 
both  of  whom  worked  faithfully  for  its  success.  A  date  for  a  general 
uprising  was  finally  fixed,  the  occasion  being  a  great  fair  to  be  held 
at  San  Juan  de  los  Lagos  on  December  8,  1810. 

In  some  manner  this  plan  was  revealed  to  the  Spanish  authorities 
and  the  whole  plot  was  about  to  fail  when  the  priest  of  the  parish 
of  Dolores  rose  to  the  occasion.  Miguel  Hidalgo  y  CostiUa  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  revolutionists  with  whole-hearted  zeal, 
and  when  the  leaders  hastened  to  him  with  the  news  that  the 
authorities  had  discovered  their  plans  his  decision  was  prompt. 
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“We  must  act  at  once,”  he  cried.  “Tliere  is  no  time  to  he  lost.” 
Tlie  few  leaders  met  in  consultation  on  the  ni^ht  of  September  15, 
and  early  the  next  morning  the  church  l)eU  was  lamg,  the  crowd 
gathered,  weapons  which  had  been  secretly  made  were  distributed 
among  them,  and  Hidalgo,  with  tlie  cry  of  “Viva  la  Independencia! 
Viva  la  America!”  startl'd  tlie  public  insurrection  that  resulted  in 
the  final  independence  of  what  had  been  the  vice  royalty  of  Mexico, 
and  the  eventual  establishment  of  the  Republic. 

SEPTEMBER  18,  CHIEE’s  INDEPENDENCE  DAY. 

The  18tli  of  September  is  annually  celebrated  in  (’bile  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  national  holiday,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it  does  not 
mark  a  declaration  of  independence  from  the  motlier  country.  It 
was,  howev’er,  on  a  certain  September  IS  that  an  event  occurred  that 
finally  led  to  the  country’s  independence.  Ferdinand  VH  of  Spain 
liad  been  made  a  prisoner  by  Napoleon  I,  who  had  placed  his  brother 
Joseph  Bonaparte  on  the  throne.  The  Spanish  people  rose  in 
rebellion,  and  in  the  name  of  their  captive  monarch  organized  a 
central  junta  to  govern  the  country.  Similar  juntas  were  organized 
in  many  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  and  in  Santiago  the  (diilean-born 
Spaniards  deposed  the  president  of  the  ('abildo,  the  municipal  gov¬ 
erning  body,  who  represented  the  de  facto  Government  of  Spain,  and 
on  September  18,  1810,  elected  a  governing  body  to  rule  C'hile  in  tbe 
name  of  the  captive,  Ferdinand.  In  1811  the  first  national  congress 
was  convened,  and,  anu)ng  other  reforms  the  freedom  of  commerce 
was  proclaimed,  slavery  abolished,  and  the  importation  of  slaves 
forbidden.  The  following  year  a  constitution  was  given  (’bile,  in 
which  the  principles  of  representative  government  were  for  the  first 
time  applied.  The  people  had  tasted  liberty,  and  tbe  patriots  were 
determined  to  gain  complete  independence.  The  royalist  forces, 
with  acquisitions  from  the  vice  royalty  of  Peru  and  from  Europe, 
for  a  time  succeeded  in  frustrating  the  plans  of  the  Chileans,  whose 
heroic  army  under  Gen.  O’lliggins,  was  compelled  to  retreat  over 
the  Andes.  Over  in  Argentina,  at  Mendoza,  was  the  great  Argentine 
Gen.  San  Martin,  holding  the  territory  he  hail  wrested  from  Spanish 
dominion.  O’Higgins  and  San  Martin  joined  forces  and  finally 
accomplished  the  feat  of  crossing  the  (''onlillera  with  their  cannon 
and  all  their  equipment,  again  to  begin  tlie  contest  for  the  liberation 
of  Chile.  One  bloody  battle  followed  another  until  at  last,  on  April  5, 
1818,  the  famous  battle  of  Maipo  sealed  the  doom  of  Spanish  occu¬ 
pation  in  Chile  and  gave  the  country  an  established  independence. 
Tlie  seeds  of  this  independence,  however,  were  sown  in  that  first 
revolution  in  Santiago,  when  the  patriots  took  over  the  government 
of  the  country  ostensibly  in  the  name  of  a  deposed  monarch,  ami 
that  is  the  reason  the  Chileans  have  made  September  18  their  chief 
holiday. 
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Most  North  Americans  and  others  who  travel  in  Peru  and  in 
neighboring  countries  have  a  tendency  to  keep  to  tlie 
large  cities  and  the  chief  railway  lines.  Doubtless  this  is 
the  best  jjolic}'  for  a  man  who  is  engaged  in  j)urely  eom- 
mereial  undertakings,  tint  when  the  world  again  has  leisure  to 
think  about  such  things,  traveling  for  j)leasure  in  Peru  and  the  rest 
of  Latin  America  will  assume  an  importance  l)oth  economic  and 
social.  The  advantages  of  such  intercourse*  can  not  be  e.xaggerated. 
We  all  know  to-day  that  a  large  part  of  our  affection  for  France,  for 
England,  and  for  Italy  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for  many  years  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  Americans  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
those  countries  freepiently,  and  undoubtedly  we  all  realize  to-day 
that  much  of  our  dislike  for  the  Germans  is  due  to  our  having  seen 
them  in  their  natural  habitat.  The  Latin  Americans,  being  essen¬ 
tially  charming  people,  will  inevitably  gain  tbe  friendship  of  almost 
all  those  North  Americans  who  visit  them,  and  consequently  the 
good  feeling  which  we  all  desire  to  see  will  grow  up. 

For  this  reason  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Jii  i.i.E- 
Tix  to  he  told  something  about  one  of  the  most  charming  and  delight¬ 
ful  parts  of  the  Peruvian  coast.  I  refer  here  to  the  Department  of 
Piura  and  the  Littoral  Province  of  Tumbes  which,  taken  together, 
form  the  northernmost  parts  of  the  I’eruvian  coast.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  topography  the  Piura-Tumbes  region  falls  into  two 
natural  subdivisions:  On  the  west  is  the  low-lying  coastal  desert 
])lain  traversed  at  intervals  l)y  rivers  and  their  valleys,  and  on  the 
east  rise  the  foothills  and  the  mountains  which  are  not  so  high  here 
as  they  are  to  both  north  and  south. 

The  desert  and  tin*  costal  valleys  of  the  Piura-Tumbes  region  not 
only  stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  one  another,  but  they  also  combine 
to  form  landscapes  and  an  environment  which  is  very  picturesque. 
The  chief  rivers,  beginning  in  the  north,  are:  The  Tumbes  River, 
the  Chii’a  River,  and  the  Piura  River.  Of  these  the  two  first  men¬ 
tioned  are  perennial ;  they  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains  of  the  in¬ 
terior  and  always  have  sullicient  water  to  supply  the  extensive  irri- 
igaton  systems  which  draw  life  from  them.  The  Piura  River,  though 
it  is  the  longest  of  the  three,  is  oddly  enough  filled  with  water  only 
during  the  rainy  season  (March  to  June).  At  that  time,  however, 
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THE  HAUBOK  OF  PAA  TA. 

Showing  tho  excellent  municipal  dock  recently  constructed  to  facilitate  the  loading  of  oil  and  agricultural  products  of  the  wealthy  territory  surrounding. 


A  STREET  IN  PAYTA. 


BALSA  RAFT. 


The  raft  in  the  background  is  made  of  balsa  logs  and  is  able  to  float  a  very  large  cargo. 
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it  contains  a  tremendous  volume  of  water.  Skillful  engineers  are 
now  engaged  on  the  problem  of  how  to  conserve  the  surplus  of  water 
for  use  during  the  dry  season.  Not  only  in  the  Piura  Valley,  l)ut 
also  in  other  parts  of  Peru,  the  (\ierpo  de  Ingenieros  de  Minas  del 
Peru,  a  very  high-grade  institution,  associated  with  the  Ministerio  de 
Fomento,  has  already  done  much  to  increase  the  natural  resources 
of  the  region. 

The.  railway  system  of  the  Piura-Tumbes  n'gion  is  not  so  fully 
developed  as  it  will  be  presently.  Indeed,  the  writer  found  a  strong 
tendency  among  the  leading  men  of  that  region  to  (pu'stion  whether 
the  railway  really  was  the  best  means  of  communication.  Many 
thoughtful  persons  seem  to  l)elieA’e  that  good  roads,  j)lentifully  su])- 
plied  with  motor  trucks,  caterpillar  tractors,  and  motor  omnibuses 
would  do  the  work  of  carrying  merchandise  and  j)asseng(*rs  better 
and  more  cheaply  than  railways  could.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  he 
said  in  favor  of  this  ojjinion.  As  things  stand  at  present  the  only 
railways  in  the  region  are:  That  running  from  the  important  port  of 
Payta  u])  to  Iluaca  (which  overlooks  the  wide  (Miira  Valley)  and 
thence  along  the  southern  margin  of  that  Aalley  as  far  as  the  large 
town  of  Sullana.  At  that  point  the  line,  turns  sharply  southward 
and  (Uids  at  the  city  of  Piura.  The  journey  from  Payta  to  l^iura 
occu[)ies  about  four  hours,  and  very  enjoyable  hours  they  are,  too, 
for  one’s  eye  is  continually  delighted  l)v  glimpses  of  tlu^  green  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  Chira  or  l)y  wid(i  A'istas  oA'er  the  gleaming  desert 
sprinkled  with  (plaint  algarroho  tnvs.  'Die  Payta-Piura  Railway  is 
standard  gauge,  and  is  the  projierty  of  the  Peruvian  ('orporation. 
From  Tacala,  a  small  suburb  of  Piura,  and  across  the  Piura  RiAer 
from  the  city  proper,  a  short  narroAv-gauge  railway  conveys  one  in 
about  half  an  hour  to  Catacaos  doAvn  the  Piura  \'alley.  Tluu-e  is 
also  a  short  narrow-gauge'  railway  Avhich  runs  from  Puerto  Pizarro 
to  Tumbes. 

With  the  exception  of  the  railways  just  mentioned,  the  commerce 
and  passenger  traffic  of  th(>  Piura-Tumfies  region  is  carried  on  fiy 
hoi’ses,  mules,  and  liurros.  Plentiful  steamers  jily  from  port  to  port 
along  the  shore. 

It  Avas  the  writer's  good  fortune  to  visit  a  numher  of  these.  They 
are  interesting  lioth  on  account  of  their  pn^sent  picturescpieness  and 
because  of  their  great  possibilities  for  future  deA'elopmont.  Payta, 
with  the  exception  of  Pallao  (the  port  for  Lima)  is  the  best  port  in 
Peru.  It  furnislu's  a  st'cure  anchorage  for  A'essels  of  all  sizes,  and  it 
possess(^s  the  advantage  of  being  sheltered  from  the  prevailing 
southAV((sterly  Avinds  by  a  high  jiromontory  which  juts  out  into  the 
sea.  It  is  provided  Avith  a  good  mole  and  ample  machinery  for 
handling  freight.  Payta,  besides  being  an  important  port,  is  a 
favorite  Avatering  place  for  all  the  people  of  the  Department  of  Piura. 
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Sharks  am  rathor  numerous,  and  for  that  reason  little  boats  called 
chingos  just  big  enough  for  one  person  (airily  clad  in  a  bathing  suit) 
to  sit  in  are  used  if  the  bather  wishes  to  go  out  into  the  water  which 
is  more  than  (i  feet  deep.  Apparently  the  idea  is  that  the  shark  will 
not  eat  a  man  if  he  has  to  eat  a  chingo  in  orch'r  to  get  him. 

Another  port  of  peculiar  charm  is  that  of  ('hullillache,  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Piura  River.  It  is  the  landing  place  for  goods  destined 
for  the  important  town  of  Sechura,  which  is  about  0  miles  inland, 
more  or  less.  The  houses  of  Chullillache  arc  simph'  and  very  (piaint, 
for  the  inhabitants  have  the  custom  of  hanging  their  bright  colored 
ponchos  up  over  the  door  when  they  are  at  home.  The  curaca  or 
headman  of  Chullillache  was  very  much  inten'stcd  in  North  American 
politics,  and  he  seemed  to  know  a  good  deal  about  tlumi.  We  chatted 
amicably  about  woman  suffrage  while  his  wife  kindly  mended  some 
of  my  clothes  on  a  North  American  sewing  machine.  Perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  sight  I  have  ever  seen  on  tlu'  Peruvian  coast  is  that 
which  may  be  witnessed  at  Chullillache  when  the  fishing  fleet  comes  in. 
The  fishermen  go  out  to  sea  verv  early  in  the  morning  and  return  about 
noon.  At  first  the  ocean  seems  to  be  empty  of  sails,  but  bye  and 
In'e  the  eye  catches  sight  of  what  looks  like  a  huge  flock  of  sea  birds. 
As  they  como  near  the  shore  the  many  tints  and  colors  in  the  large 
sails  of  the  craft  become  more  distinct.  Finally  it  is  possible  to  see 
that  the  hulls  are  composed  of  huge  logs  (brought  all  the  way  from 
Ecuador,  by  the  way),  which  are  cleverly  lashed  together  so  as  to 
form  an  excellent  vessel  of  the  type  called  balsa,  a  type  which  has 
been  used  for  upwards  of  400  years  at  least.  When  the  lialsas  are 
drawn  up  on  the  white  hard  beach  the  catch  (usually  of  good  size)  is 
cleaned  and  prepared  for  transportation  into  the  interior.  I  was 
struck  by  the  exceeding  fineness  of  workmanship  in  the  nets  which  the 
people  of  Chullillache  use. 

Proceeding  inland  from  the  little  port  one  presently  reaches 
Scchura,  a  large  town  which  has  suffered  severely  from  earthquakes, 
plague,  and  fire  during  the  last  30  or  40  years.  Nevertheless,  its 
large  and  massively  built  church,  with  one  lofty  tower  left  unde¬ 
stroyed,  is  a  landmark  visible  for  many  leagues  around.  The  church 
was  formerly  one  of  the  richest  in  Peru,  and  even  to-day,  when  its 
situation  is  less  fortunate  than  it  was,  it  is  beautiful  and  stately. 
During  the  colonial  period  this  church  was  one  of  the  richest  in  all 
Peru  and  was  a  shrine  visited  annually  by  many  thousands  of  Indians 
who  came  often  tremendous  distances  to  make  their  devotions  there. 

The  horstdiack  journey  from  Sechura  up  to  C’atacaos  occujiies 
about  eight  or  nine  hours.  'Plie  country  through  which  one  passes  is 
full  of  charm  on  account  of  the  ever-present  contrast  between  the 
great  desert  and  the  irrigated  portions  of  the  valley.  In  the  latter 
parts  great  cotton  fields  and  dense  algarrobales  combine  with  the 
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LOOKINi’r  TOWARD  THE  NORTHWEST. 


Across  the  Morropon  Valley,  which  is  famous  for  the  (juality  of  rice  produced  where  water  is  availabie. 
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A  TYIMCAI-  HACIKNOA  OK  THK  COAST  KKCION. 

I'pnn  the  emst  of  I’oru  conditions  arc  similar  to  those  of  the  Nile  Valley  and  the  soil  re(|iiires  much  the  same  treatment .  Wherever  rtinnint:  water  ran  he  obtained  tlie  desert 
blossoms  as  the  rose.  The  Ciovernment  is  promot  inc  great  irrigation  canals  along  t  he  I’iiira  region. 
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iiiiitiy  (ino  fruit  tnnis  to  produco  an  atmosj)horo  of  bursting;  fortilitv. 
I[(uv  and  thoro  an  irrigation  catial  rrossi'd  ])v  a  graceful  rustic  luidgi^ 
(or  perhaps  l)y  a  less  graceful  steel  one)  lends  added  attraction  to 
the  country  sid('.  (Iraceful  willows  and  j)()plars,  as  well  as  eucaly])tus 
tr(*es,  give  the  shade'  which  is  so  welcome  when  one  wishes  to  take  his 
noonday  siesta. 

('atacaos  was  formerly  the  s(>at  of  a  ratluu-  j)owerful  chi(“ftain  who 
was  vassal  to  tlu‘  great  ('himu  who  ruhal  th('  whole  northern  half 
of  th('  P(‘ruvian  coast  during  the  first  half  of  tlu'  fifteenth  century 
and  who  at  the  end  of  that  tinu'  was  coikjiktcmI  hy  the  Incas.  whos(! 
great  (unpire  had  h(*en  ('.\tended  considerahly,  far  and  wide,  during 
several  centuries. 

\'('stiges  of  the  old  ])re-lnca  dialect  of  (’atacaos  may  still  he  found 
among  the  old  iidiahitants  of  the  city. 

('atacaos  is  at  its  best  on  Sunday,  for  on  that  day  twelve  or  fifteen 
thousand  Indians  come  pouring  in  from  the  surrounding  country¬ 
side,  some  to  sell  the  wonderful  “Panama”  hats  which  they  make 
and  to  huy  new  straw  to  work  with,  others  to  sell  vegetables,  cotton 
and  woven  goods.  'Phe  main  street  of  the  town  is  gay  with  color, 
most  of  the  women  having  shawls  of  red,  blue,  or  white,  and  many 
of  them  wearing  flowers  in  their  hair  or  in  their  hats.  The  men 
wear  ('(pially  brilliant  ponchos  and  carry  large  gay-colored  alforjas 
or  saddlebags  slung  over  their  shoulders.  Horses  and  mules,  often 
with  harness  (dahorately  decorated  with  silver,  thread  their  way, 
with  th’eir  riders,  slowly  through  the  crowd.  Everywhere  there  is  a 
pervasive  atmosphere  of  good  humor  and  orderliness. 

Piura  itself  is  a  neat  and  pretty  city,  with  a  jdaza  which  has  a 
garden  where  grow  some  magnificent  ja'^aranda  trees.  Flowers  of 
all  sorts  grow  in  j)rofusion  and  bright-feathered  song  birds  flit  about 
among  the  bran  dies.  Because  of  the  difliculty  of  getting  either 
water  power  or  fuel,  Piura  was  for  a  long  time  without  electric  light, 
but  a  fine  new  plant  now  furnishes  it,  built  under  the  direction  of 
Peruvian  engineers. 

Like  other  dejiartmental  capitals,  Piura  has  a  very  cliarming 
society.  Some  of  the  private  houses  there  contain  sjilendid  old 
furniture  and  nice  old  silver  which  one  longs  to  own.  The  people 
show  one  a  hospitality  whicdi  in  any  other  country  than  Peru  would 
seem  amazingly  generous.  The  so-ial  life  consists  chiefly  of  informal 
gatherings  at  the  tennis  (dub  and  e(pially  informal  dinner  and  supper 
parties,  with  an  occasional  visit  to  the  (dnema  or  to  a  concert  in 
between.  Fencing  and  hoi’seback  riding  are  favorite  sports.  In  a 
(dty  whose  wealth  is  almost  entirely  built  on  a  basis  of  cotton,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  cotton  crop  should  be  one  of  the  (dii(‘f  sub¬ 
jects  of  conversation.  Indeed,  it  may  be  stated  that  cotton  has 
Ix'di  the  (diicf  product  of  this  part  of  the  Peruvian  coast  for  at  least 
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?els  of  wlialevor  size. 


A  PARTIAL  VIKW  OF  PII  RA 


The  city  as  seen  from  the  heiglits  surrounding  gives  the  impression  of  a  forest  of  trees  and  spires. 


VIKW  I,()()KIN(i  DOWN  TllK  CHIKA  UIVEK. 

Tlip  (iKraph  was  lak»“ii  from  Siillana,  a  lliriviii};  commercial  ceiiler  of  llic  valley. 
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13  (•(‘iiturios,  if  not  longer,  and  in  tin'  days  of  tin*  (’hiinn  and  Inca 
Kings  the  cotton  textiles  niannfactnred  liere  wc'iv  of  a  fineness 
of  texture  and  design  wliich  has  nev('r  l)een  surpassed  anywliere. 
On  account  of  the  numerous  teehnical  (piestions  in  connection  with 
cotton  growing,  it  is  an  engrossing  subject,  even  for  the  outsider.  It 
is  (piite  plain  that  tlie  Piura-Tunihes  region  is  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  textile-producing  regions  of  tin*  world,  not  of 
cotton  only,  hut  also  of  wool,  linen,  and  silk.  The  agricidturists  of 
that  part  of  Peru  would  do  well  to  look  into  the  matter  of  linen  and 
silk.  At  present  hut  little  is  done  with  either  of  those  crops,  hut 
there  are  no  limits  to  what  might  he  done,  W(‘re  the  proper  steps 
takcMi  to  introduce  them  and  to  study  the  best  metliods  for  handling 
tliem.  Cotton  of  wonderful  (piality  is  already  produced  in  the  thri'e 
grc'at  valleys  of  the  Piura-Tumhes  region,  especially  iu  tlie  two 
southern  ones,  hut,  as  irrigation  is  gradually  extended,  and  as  more 
and  more  land  is  brought  under  cultivation,  opportunities  will  pre¬ 
sent  themselves  for  growing  the  other  crops  which  1  hav(*  mentioned. 

As  one  goes  up  the  Piura  Valley  from  Piura  itself  he  passes  a 
numher  of  minor  villages  and  large  haciendas.  At  Morropon  he  is 
practically  in  the  mountains,  for  the  foothills  of  the  cordillera  conn' 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  town.  The  wide,  rich  vaUey  of  Morropon 
is  noted  for  its  excellent  riec'.  d'o  the  west  of  tin*  valh'v  rise  tlu' 
mountains.  By  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  water  they  an*  s])ars(4y 
covered  with  vegetation.  Nevertheless  it  is  (piite  eonceivahle  that 
tlu'v  could  readily  he  made  to  support  considerable  numhers  of 
sheep  and  goats,  for  the  vegetation  is  cpiite  dense  enough  to  feed 
them.  At  Morropon  a  gentleman  named  Don  Luis  Klias  y  Klias 
has  (Hie  of  the  best  coUeetions  of  Peruvian  anli(piities  in  America. 
He  is  very  generous  about  showing  it  to  visitors. 

A  journey  of  three  days  down  the  Piura  Valley  tak(‘s  one  to  a  point 
whence  he  can  strike  across  a  strip  of  utter  (h'sert  into  the  ('hira  Valley. 
Without  (piestion  this  is  the  richi'st  part  of  the  Piura-Tumhes  region 
to-day,  and  in  it  li(‘s  one  of  the  most  up-to-date  ha  -iendas  in  Peru, 
that  of  Sojo,  owned  by  Don  Miguel  Checa  and  Don  Alfredo  Cheea  y 
Eguiguren.  From  the  spacious  jiiazza  of  the  great  white  mansion 
of  Sojo  one  gaxes  northward  across  the  Chira  Valley  and  sees  at  a 
distance  of  about  2  miles  the  ruins  of  'Fangarara,  wliich  was  tlu'  fiist 
city  to  be  founded  by  the  Spaniards  in  Peru,  the  date  of  its  founda¬ 
tion  by  Francisco  Pizarro  having  been  1.332.  The  fields  of  Sojo  are 
cultivated  with  modern  machinery,  and  tlie  great  cotton  crops  an* 
made  ready  for  shipment  in  a  cotton  [iress  supplied  with  the  hi'st 
possible  apparatus.  The  house  of  the  Checa  fanilly  at  Sojo  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  1  have  ever  seen,  its  chief  attraction  being,  in 
addition  to  the  kindly  W(*lcome  which  is  given  to  the  guest,  a  huge 
central  hall,  which  is  cool  and  conifortahle  even  uinh'r  the  heat  of  the 
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At  the  timo  of  itsoroition  in  about  16^0  this  church  was  one  of  the  richest  in  I’eru  and  remains  a  dignified 
and  worthy  temple  to-day  after  devastation  by  earthquake,  fire,  and  centuries  of  time. 
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midday  sumiuor  sun.  Kim*  furnituiv,  much  of  it  brought  from 
abroad  (for  the  family  has  trawled  much),  and  tasteful  decorations 
make  tlie  whole  house  a  model  of  what  a  country  lumse  in  a  hot 
land  should  he. 

To  reach  Tumhes  from  the  Chira  Valley  two  routes  offer  them¬ 
selves.  One  lies  over  the  patli  wliich  is  said  to  he  that  along  which 
Pizarro  traveled,  and  the  other  is  by  way  of  a  steamer  from  Payta  to 
either  Zorritos  or  Puerto  Pizarro.  ('ircuinstances  were  such  that  I 
chose  the  second,  landing  at  Zorritos,  wliere  the  liospitahle  Italian 
gentleman  in  cliarge,  Sr.  Perata,  first  sliowed  me  tlie  excellent  and 
prosperous  petroleum  wells  there,  and  then  lent  me  a  liorse  and  a 
guide  so  that  1  might  continue  my  journey  to  Tumf)es  In'  land.  On 
this  ride  (which  takes  about  four  hours)  one  passes  the  exact  spot 
which  is  said  to  have  witnessed  Pizarro’s  first  landing  in  Peru,  and 
one  can  also  visit  the  ruins  of  the  little  fort  of  whicli  old  Pedro  de 
(’andia  gave  Pizarro  so  highly  colored  a  picture.  Because  of  the  fact 
that  this  district  is  farther  away  from  the  cooling  Humboldt  or  Peru¬ 
vian  ('urrent  which  sweeps  up  the  western  shore  of  South  America 
and  turns  westward  into  the  Pacific  at  Point  Aguja,  the  climate  here 
is  much  warmer  than  it  is  in  the  Department  of  Piura,  wliere  only  the 
middle  of  the  day  is  unpleasantly  hot.  Nevertheless,  the  Tumhes 
Valley  with  its  riot  of  gorgeous  vegetation  and  its  rich  fields  is  a 
lovely  port  of  Peru.  Tlie  town  of  Tumhes  itself  has  suffered  from 
eartlujuakes,  and  it  needs  increased  means  of  communication  with 
the  outside  world.  If  Puerto  Pizarro,  the  port  for  Tumhes,  could  he 
made  a  point  of  call  for  more  of  the  steamers  passing  between  Guay- 
aipiil  and  Payta  it  would  greatly  stimulate  agricultural  and  commer¬ 
cial  activity  in  the  Tumhes  Valley. 

Great  though  the  productivity  of  the  Piura-Tumhes  region  already 
is,  it  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to  increase  greatly.  The  conditions 
there  are  such  that  it  is  difficult  to  think  of  an  agricultural  or  pastoral 
jiroduct  that  might  not  he  successfully  raised  at  some  part  or  other 
of  the  region.  Cotton,  sugar,  and  “Panama”  hats  are  to-day  the 
chief  products  of  Piura;  petroleum  is  the  most  important  output  of 
'rumhes.  I  believe  sincerely  that  it  is  only  a  (|uestion  of  time  before 
wool  (both  sheep  wool  and  llama  wool),  flax  for  linen,  silk,  and  many 
kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  extensively  raised  on  a  large 
scale  for  exportation  to  countries  in  North  America  and  in  Europe. 
In  the  interior  part  of  the  country  mines  will  doubtless  he  of  impor¬ 
tance  later  on,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  a  considerable  marble-quar¬ 
rying  business  will  grow  up,  in  due  course. 


THE  PINEAPPLE  IN  THE 
AMERICAS  ■/ 

SOMK  OIK*  luis  said  that  perhaps  nature  mifjhl  have  produeed 
a  fruit  wliieh  looked  as  good  as  a  watermelon,  tasted  as  good 
as  a  strawberry,  and  smelled  as  good  as  a  eueumher,  hut  that 
nature  had  not  done  so.  This  person  did  not  know  the  pine¬ 
apple,  at  least  not  the  ripe  ])ineapple  as  freshly  eut  from  the  plant.  No 
fruit  could  he  more  beautiful  in  appearance,  more  luscious  in  taste,  or 
possess  a  more  enticing  odor  than  the  pineapple  ripened  on  its  stump, 
rnfortunates  who  have  been  forced  by  circumstance  to  spend  all 
their  lives  in  colder  climates  where  the  pineapj)le  will  not  grow  may 
wonder  why  all  this  pother  about  ripening  on  the  stump.  Surety 
the  fruit  as  first  known  in  New  York  or  Washington  was  worthy  of 
the  high  rank  it  held  as  the  (|ueen  of  desert  fruits,  even  though,  as 
every  one  knows,  it  was  plucked  green  for  shipment.  Quite  true, 
the  fresh  pineapple  in  these  cities  was  deserving  of  all  tlie  good 
that  may  be  said  of  it,  and  it  may  l)e  well  doubted  if  there  be  any  other 
fruit  procural)le  in  these  frosty  cities  even  before  the  day  of  refrig¬ 
erated  ripe  pineap])le,  which  was  its  superior  or  even  its  equal.  In 
truth  it  was  among  the  choicest  food  for  mortals,  but  the  rii)e  pine- 
ap|)le  is  food  for  immortals.  Many  fruits  ripen  as  well  off  the  stem 
as  on  the  stem,  and  it  is  said  that  pears  are  even  better  when  ])ulled 
a  little  green  and  allowed  to  ripen  away  from  the  sun.  But  this  is 
not  true  of  j)ineapples,  because  the  fruit  allowed  to  ripen  on  its  stump 
has  acejuired  its  sugar  by  translocation  from  the  stump  itself  during 
the  process  of  ripening,  while  the  pear  accpiires  its  sugar  by  converting 
the  starch  within  itself-  a  process  which  may  go  on  as  well  or  even 
better  after  the  fruit  is  severed  from  the  parent  plant,  while  the  trans¬ 
location  in  the  pineapple  becomes  impossible  the  instant  the  sever¬ 
ance  is  made. 

The  fruit  of  the  pineapple,  unlike  most  other  fruits — apples,  pears, 
])eaches,  bananas,  for  e.xample — contains  practically  no  starch  at 
all,  only  a  few  granules  in  the  rind  under  the  fruit  eyes;  consecpiently 
there  can  be  no  true  rij)ening  process  involving  the  production  of 
sugar  unless  the  necessary  starch  be  derived  from  some  other  source. 
The  supply  of  sugar  for  the  pineapple  is  secured  in  the  period  of  ripen¬ 
ing  from  the  stem,  or  stump  as  it  is  called,  which,  like  the  sweet  potato, 
is  composed  maiidy  of  starch.  A  ])art  of  the  ripening  process — the 
chief  part  in  respect  to  flavor  or  taste— goes  on  in  the  stump,  where 
the  starch  is  transformed  into  sugar  and  passes  on  into  the  fruit. 
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A  I’INKUY  IN  MKXICO. 

This  iHfliirt'  was  lakiai  noar  Cordova  in  llu'  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  Mexieo.  The  eoast  lands  of 
Mexieo  have  proven  to  he  amonc  the  l)est  in  tropical  America  for  the  cultivation  of  |  iite- 
apples. 


A  PINKUV  IN  TIIK  ISKAND  OF  TKINIDAD. 

Trini(!a<i  is  a  largo  pro<liicor  of  pi  :oai  filos.  In  tho  noighl  oihoo*!  of  T’ort  of  Spain  thon*  aro  larg<'  plantations.  Tho  co;ist  iainls  of  Vonoznola  arni  Coloniliia  ar(*  also  \\cIIsuito<l  to 

tho  ^n!t  ivat  irm  of  tills  fruit . 
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From  (his  oiio  can  readily  see  that  fruit  plucked  iu  a  j)artly  fjreeu 
state  can  never  contain  more  sufjar  tlian  it  Inid  at  the  time  it  was 
plucked.  In  reality  it  never  ripens,  althoujjh  apparently  the  normal 
process  continues,  for  it  becomes  with  time  soft,  juicy,  and  develops 
the  color  of  (he  ripe  fruit,  hut  in  reality  it  is  not  and  can  never  hecome 
ri])e.  Nevertheless,  even  in  its  imperfect  condition,  the  pineapple  is 
fully  ecpial  to  any  other  (able  fruit ;  hut  it  is  oidy  when  nature  is 
allowed  to  complete  its  process  that  tlu'  pineapple  becomes  the  in¬ 
comparable  fruit  it  is  and  deserves  to  he  considered.  It  is  fitting 
that  America  which  gave  to  the  world  the  greatest  of  all  the  grains, 
Indian  corn,  should  also  have  given  the  (pieen  of  all  the  fruits,  the 
pineapple. 

The  pineapple  is  of  Anunican  origin;  this  can  not  now  lx*  doubted, 
yet  for  a  long  while  it  was  doubted.  In  the  era  of  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese  discovi'ries  of  America,  the  route  to  the  East  Indies,  the 
African  coast,  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  there 
was  a  great  interchange  of  plants  from  one  part  of  the  world  to 
another.  Asiatic  and  African  plants  were  brought  to  America. 
'Phus  we  accpiired  the  sugar  cane,  coffee,  the  banana,  and  others, 
and  American  plants  like  the  ])ineapph'  ami  manioc  were  taken  to 
Asia  and  Africa.  After  a  while,  wlum  scientists. began  to  study  the 
origin  of  the  species,  the  material  evidences  had  hecome  confused, 
particularly  so  when  the  cultivated  plant,  asoften  happens  in  theTrop- 
ics,  had  escaped  into  a  wild  state.  Even  the  historical  evidences 
were  lacking  among  savage  and  semisavage  indigenous  poj)ulations 
or  in  the  records  of  untrained  tiavelers  and  other  observers.  But 
with  patient  study  the  origin  of  most  grains,  fruits,  and  other  common 
plants  is  now  known  and  the  pineap|)le  is  beyond  any  reasonable 
doubt  American.  On  (hissul)ject  Prof,  det'andolle  says: 

In  spite  of  tlie  douht.s  of  a  few  writers,  the  pineapple  imist  l)e  an  American  j)lant. 
early  introduced  by  lOuropc'ans  into  Asia  atid  Africa.  Nana  was  the  Hra/ilian  name, 
which  the  Portii,i;nese  turned  into  ananas.  The  Spanish  called  it  pinas,  because'  the 
shape  resembles  the  fruit  of  a  species  of  pine.  All  (‘arly  writers  on  America  mention 
it.  Hernandez  says  that  the  pim'apple  p-ows  in  the  warm  refrions  of  Haiti  and  Mexico. 
He  mentions  a  Mexican  name,  matzatli.  A  pineapple  was  hroufrht  to  Charles  V, 
who  mistnusted  it,  and  wotdd  not  taste  it.  The  works  of  the  (Jreeks,  Romans,  and 
Arabs  make  no  allusion  to  this  species,  which  was  evidently  introduced  into  the  Old 
World  after  the  discovery  of  America.  Rheede  in  the  seventeenth  century  was  per¬ 
suaded  of  this;  hut  Rumphius  disputed  it  later,  because  he  said  the  pineapi)le  was  cul¬ 
tivated  in  his  time  in  ev(>ry  part  of  India,  and  was  found  wild  iii  Celebes  and  else¬ 
where.  He  notice's,  however,  the  absence  of  an  Asiatic  name.  That  yiven  by  Rheede 
for  Malabar  is  evidently  taken  from  a  comparison  with  the  jack-fruit,  and  is  in  no 
sense  orijiinal.  It  is  donleth'ss  a  mistake  on  the  part  of  Piddinjiton  to  attribute  a  Sanskrit 
name  to  the  piiu'apph',  as  the  name  anarnsh  see'ins  to  he  acorrnption  of  ananas.  Rox- 
hurKh  knew  of  none,  and  Wilson's  dictionary  does  not  mention  the  word  anaru.sh. 
Royle  says  that  the  pim'apple  was  introduced  into  Bengal  in  1594.  Kirclu'rsays  that 
Mio  ChiiK'se  cultivaU'd  it  in  the  seventeenth  century,  hut  it  was  helievc'd  to  have  been 
brought  to  them  from  Peru.  Clusius  in  1599  had  seen  leavc's  of  the  pim'apple  brought 


('olirtrtiy  of  the  I'.  .S.  I><‘partni<‘iit  iif  AKrirnlliiri*. 

THE  KITE  riXEAl’I'I.E. 


The  fruit  shown  on  the  lefl  was  f;rown  in  I.ee  County,  AIa1)ama,  and  is  of  medium  si/e,  aliout  l.'t  inehes  to  the  I  ip  of  (he  crown. 
The  fruit  on  the  riithl, .shown  ina  .section  cut  down  through  the  center,  was  grown  in  Hawaii, and  is  of  the  variety  called 
Smooth  Cayenne. 


TUANSPORTINdlTUE  CUOI*  FROM  TIIE^FIELDS. 


This  pi  'lure,  lakcn  at  Fort  Pierce,  Florida, shows  the  bringing  in  of  the  fruit  in  a  gasoline-driven  car 
on  a  temporary  railway. 
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from  tlu-  coast  of  (luiiK'a.  This  may  Ik-  cxplain(‘<l  by  an  introduction  there  sul>se<iiient 
to  tlie  discovery  of  America.  llol)ert  Itrown  speaks  of  tiie  pineapple  amon^  the  plants 
cultivated  in  Koiifto;  but  he  considers  the  spei  ies  to  he  an  American  one.  .\lthoutrh 
the  cidtivated  pint'apple  hears  few  se(‘ds  or  none  at  all,  it  oi’casionally  becomes  nat¬ 
uralized  in  hot  countries.  Examples  are  quoted  in  Mauritius,  the  Seychelles,  and 
Rodriguez  Island,  in  India,  in  the  Malay  Archipelai’o,  and  in  some  parts  of  America, 
where  it  was  probably  not  indisrenous — the  West  Indies,  for  instance.  It  has  been 
found  wild  in  the  warm  reirions  of  Mexico  (if  we  may  trust  the  phra.se  used  by  ller- 
naudez),  iu  the  province  of  Veracmas  near  Panama,  in  the  upper  Orinoco  Valley, 
in  (iuiana.  and  the  province  of  Rahia. 

Tlio  piiieapplo  is  incntiotUHl  hv  all  or  iioarlv  all  Iho  oarlior  Spanish 
atul  I^trtUfiiU'st*  aullioritics  on  America  Garcilasso  dc  la  Vega, 
('ieza  (le  Leon.  Padre  dose  de  Acosta,  Polo  de  Ondegardo,  Pedro 
Pizarro,  Montesinos,  Zarate,  Herrt'ra,  Goinara,  and  others. 

One  of  the  m<>st  interesting  mentions  is  that  from  the  Natural  and 
Moral  History  of  the  Indies.  This  work  was  written  hy  Father  Jose 
de  Acosta,  a  Jesuit  priest,  and  was  first  |)uhlished  in  Latin  at  Sala- 
matiea  in  15, SS.  Before  the  end  of  the  si.xteenth  century  there  were 
translations  of  Father  Acosta’s  work  in  Italian,  Dutch,  and  French, 
and  he  himself  published  a  Spanish  version  shortly  before  his  death 
in  1600.  An  Fnglish  translation  was  made  from  the  Spanish  edition 
hy  Edward  Grimson  and  published  four  years  later  in  1604.  From 
this  last  we  (piote  in  the  (plaint  English  of  that  date. 

Seeinj'  wee  hav(>  hei;nnne  with  the  les.-<er  Plant.-i,  I  mij'ht  in  few  wnrde.^  touch  that 
which  concernes  Elowers  and  Pothearhes,  and  that  which  the  Latiru'.s  call  Arhusta, 
without  any  mention  of  trees.  There  ari"  .some  kiudes  of  these  shruhhes  at  the  Indies 
which  are  of  vc'ry  jjood  taste.  The  first  Spaniards  naiiK'd  many  thing's  at  the  Indies 
with  such  S|)anish  names  as  they  did  most  r(*seinl)le,  as  Pines,  Pepinos  and  Cherrie.s, 
althouf;h  they  he  very  difh'rent  fruites  to  those  which  are  so  called  in  Sj)aine.  The 
Pine-i,  or  Pine-aples,  are  of  the  same  fashion  and  forme  outwardly  to  those  of  ('astille, 
hut  within  th(*y  wholly  differ,  for  that  they  have  neither  ai)ples,  nor  scales,  hut  are  all 
one  lledi.  which  may  he  eaten  when  the  skinne  is  off.  It  is  a  fruite  that  hath  an  excel¬ 
lent  smell,  and  is  v(*ry  pleasant  and  deliKhtfull  in  taste,  it  is  full  of  jnyce,  and  of  a 
swi'cte  and  sharpen  taste,  th(*y  ('ate  it  being  cut  in  morcells,  and  steeped  a  while  in 
water  and  salt.  Some  say  that  this  hreedes  choler,  and  that  the  use  thereof  is  not  very 
heallhfull.  Rut  I  have  not  seene  any  experience  thereof,  that  might  hreede  heleefe. 
They  grow  one  hy  one  like  a  cane  or  stalke,  which  risc'th  among.st  many  leaves,  like 
to  the  lillie,  hut  somewhat  bigger.  The  ai)ple  is  on  the  topjM'  of  every  cane,  it  growes 
in  hote  and  moist  grouiules,  and  the  best  are  those  of  the  Hands  of  Rarlovente.  It 
grows  not  in  Peru,  but  they  carry  them  from  the  Andes,  the  which  are  neither  good  nor 
ripe.  ( )ne  presented  one  of  these  Pine-apples  to  the  Emperour  Charles  the  lift,  which 
must  have  cost  much  })aine  and  care  to  bring  it  so  farre,  with  the  jdant  from  the  Indies. 
y('t  would  he  not  trie  the  ta.ste.  1  have  .seene  in  New  Spaine  (;onserves  of  the.se  pines, 
which  was  very  good. 

As  Father  Acosta  said  the  name  pina  in  Spanish  was  given  the 
fruit  for  its  outward  rt'semhlance  to  the  pina  of  Spain,  the  t'dihle 
nut  of  the  Spanish  j)ino,  and  Garcilasso  says  the  same  thing  in  his 
Koval  Commentaries  of  the  Incas; 

Another  fruit,  which  the  Sj)aniards  call  i)ina.  because  it  is  like  the  pines  ol  Ni)ain, 
is  not  really  to  be  comi)ared.  For  those  after  taking  off  the  rind  with  a  knife  show  a 


('ourtowy  of  the  I’.  S.  Dopartniont  of  Aitrirultiiro. 

PINKAPPLKS  GROWN  IN  SHADE. 


Like  miiny  other  plunis  ttrown  in  tropieal  or  siilhroihoal  eoiintries,  tor  example  tobacco  and  coflee,  the 
pineaiiple  prodn  vs  liner  fruits  when  ttrowti  in  partial  shade.  This  system  of  cultivation  is  necessa¬ 
rily  very  expensive  and  is  res  irted  to  only  when  line  table  fruit  is  desired.  The  picture  was  taken 
at Oriaiido,  Klorida. 


Courtoay  of  tho  8.  Department  of  ARrieulturc. 


EXTRA-FINE  TAULE  PINEAPPLES. 


These  fruits  were  grown  at  the  I’ine  Oaks  Pinery,  Orlando,  Florida. 


18— Bull.  3 - 3 
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\vliit(>  fruit,  wliich  is  very  pic'asaiit  to  cat,  witli  just  a  little,  Imt  very  little,  acidity, 
■which  makes  it  mo.st  a<;reeal>le  to  the  taste.  In  siz('  it  is  twice  as  lari'c  as  the  Spanish 
I)ine. 

(itircilasso  was  speaking  of  the  pineajtjtles  of  his  day,  which  jtroltahly 
(lid  not  weigh  ov('r  two  or  three  pounds  at  the  most. 

d'lie  pineaj)ple  is  a  trojiieal  ])lant  and  yet  it  sneeeeds  best  wlieri' 
the  temperature  is  not  too  high,  but  it  will  not  stand  any  frost.  The 
linest  specimens  have  betai  grown  in  the  milder  sections  of  the 
Tropics  and  in  the  fringe  outside  just  below  the  frost  line.  It  is 
grown  in  quantities  in  India,  C'eylon,  the  Malay  States,  dava,  Mada¬ 
gascar,  North  Africa,  the  Azores,  Australia,  and  other  tropical  or 
sid)tropical  countries.  It  is  j)roduc('d  in  France  and  England  in 
ludbouses,  but  the  larg(‘st  {uoduetion  is  by  far  in  America  and  Hawaii. 
In  Euro])e  the  pinea])ple  is  fruit  for  the  tables  of  only  tbe  veuy  rich. 
A  guinea  a  piece  in  London,  2.^  to  30  francs  in  Paris,  and  more  in 
Ib'rlin  or  Ptdrograd,  were  common  j)ric('s  ludore  the  war  for  line 
fruits,  while  in  New  York  or  Washington  one-tenth  of  the  amount 
woidd  ])rocure  a  very  line  j)ineapple.  'Phe  Euro])ean  fruit.  exce])t 
some  from  the  Azores  and  North  Afiica,  was  ordinarily  hothouse 
grown,  while  the  Anu'rican  fruit  came  generally  from  ('uba,  Porto 
Eico,  Florida,  or  Hawaii  and  was  grown  outdoors  or  under  sheds- 
The  difference  in  price  to  the  consumer  is  the  imU'x  of  the  larger  use 
of  the  pinea])ple  (and  the  banana  also)  in  the  United  States  as 
compared  with  Europe. 

The  pineapple  is  not  ])ropagated  by  seeds  but  by  stumps,  slips, 
suckers,  and  crowns. 

Stumps  are  the  stems  from  wliich  the  fruit  has  been  removed. 
Ordinarily  plants  grown  from  slumps  come  into  bearing  earlier 
than  plants  from  slips,  or  crowns,  but  not  as  early  as  jilants  from 
suckers.  Stumps  have  the  advantage  of  jirodueing  generally  a  very 
vigorous  growth  and  in  some  kinds  of  soil  succeed  much  better  than 
suckers,  slips,  or  crowns,  ('rowns  are  the  familiar  tufts  of  green 
leaves  growing  out  .of  the  tops  of  the  fruit.  If  plant('d  these  will 
produce  new  plants  which  will  fruit  in  about  two  years.  Slips  are 
small  plants  which  sometimes  shoot  out  from  the  stump  near  the 
base  of  the  fruit.  Plants  procured  from  slijis  will  come  to  the  fruiting 
stage  earlier  than  those  from  crowns.  Suckers  are  small  plants  that 
develop  at  the  base's  of  the  leaves  below  the  fruit  stems,  and  ordinarily 
the  plants  grown  from  them  will  produce  fruit  earlier  than  from 
stumps,  slijes,  or  crowns,  that  is,  in  about  15  or  16  months.  There 
is  another  form  of  reproduction  called  ratooning — i.  e.,  to  leave 
one  or  two  of  the  lowest  suckers  in  the  original  plant,  which  by  bank¬ 
ing  up  the  soil  send  out  their  own  roots  and  ju-oducc  fruit  in  about 
12  months. 


\ 
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SOUTINC  I’lNEAIM’I.ES  IX  I'ORTO  RICO 
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PACKING  PINEAPI*LES  JN  POUTO  KK’O. 


The  apparatus  shown  to  the  right  of  the  picture  is  a  sizing  machine  for  grading  the  fruits  according  to  size. 
From  this  apparatus  they  ])ass  into  the  large  hiiis,  each  size  separately,  and  are  packed  from  the  bins 
into  crates  for  shiiiment,  tlie  fruits  in  each  crate  being  of  the  same  size. 
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J)r.  Wilcox,  of  the  I’niled  Stales  Dejmrtnient  of  Aj;rieulture,  in 
his  hook  on  Tropical  A<;ricultine,  says  of  the  pineapple  that — 

It  is u  rather  aiioiiialoiis  plant  in  sonieol' its  relations  witli  the  soil,  heloiifiing  as  it  does 
to  a  family  of  plants,  many  of  which  are  (“piphytes  or  air  ])lants.  It  appc'ars  itself 
to  ho  aide  to  live  for  I'onsiderahle  jteriods  practically  as  an  air  plant.  Occasionally 
one  will  timl  in  the  case  of  larire  viyorons  plants  that  practically  all  the  roots  have 
died  and  decayed. 

Althon<;h  altle  to  live  for  loni;  jteriods  without  inoisttire— a  crown, 
as  any  one  may  determine,  keejtinj;  fresh  lookiii"  for  weeks  or  even 
months  after  hein<>;  severed  from  the  fruit — the  jtineajtjde  is  not  a 
desert  jtlant;  a  considerable  and  regidar  rainfall  is  retjuired  for  its 
successful  culture.  But  ajtjtarently  it  is  somewhat  notional  as  to 
the  soil  it  requires.  This  in  all  jtrohaltility  is  due,  in  jtart  at  least, 
to  the  fact  of  its  clo.se  kinshij)  to  the  air  jthmts  and  to  that  extent 
its  dissimilarit}'  to  the  earth  j)lants.  While  apjtarently  notional 
and  sometimes  refusing  to  grow  in  jtlaces  wliere  tlie  soil,  climate, 
and  all  other  surrounding  conditions  seem  to  Ire  almost  exactly  the 
same  as  some  other  jrlaces  where  it  grows  well,  and  again  growing 
where  all  exjrerience  woidd  lead  to  the  belief  if  would  not,  yet  the 
selection  of  soils  is  not  altogether  a  matter  of  chance.  In  this 
connection  the  exjrerienees  in  Florida  as  decailed  by  Mr.  II.  J.  Webber 
of  the  I'nited  States  Dejrartment  of  Agriculture,  in  his  Kejurrt  on 
the  Pineapjde  Industry  in  the  United  fStates,  are  of  interest.  Mr- 
Webber  says : 

The  soils  in  Florida  which  have  uniformly  f;iven  the  best  results  are  composed 
mainly  of  fine  sand  and  arc  extremely  ikkw  in  the  elements  of  jilant  food.  Artificial 
fertilization  is  used  in  all  places  excej)!  on  the  keys,  where  the  soil  is  a  rich  humus,  ll 
mh.'ht  be  suppo.scd  that  the  .soil  in  most  places  acts  only  as  a  basis  for  artificial  fertiliza¬ 
tion,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  all  soils  will  not  answer.  Coarse,  sandy  soils  and  .shell 
lands  are  not  suitable.  .Many  plantations  have  been  put  out  on  shell  land,  but  have 
uniformly  failed,  and  therefore  care  must  be  used  to  select  suitable  soil.  The  land  in 
I'lorida  which  planters  generally  consider  best  is  that  known  as  ‘‘hickory  scrub.”  The 
surface  soil  is  fine  white  sand,  from  5  to  6  inches  deep,  and  contains  from  94  to  !(!)  jx-r 
cent  of  silica;  the  subsoil  is  a  yellowish  sand  of  about  the  same  chemical  and  me¬ 
chanical  constiuition.  The  more  abundant  spruce  June  (Finns  clausa)  scrub  land, 
where  the  soil  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  hickory  scrub,  also  gives  good 
results.  The  pineai)ple  lands  of  the  Indian  River  and  bake  Worth  region  are  i)rinci- 
pally  scrub  lands  of  the  above  kind.  The  so-called  high  pine  land,  which  is  usually 
a  gray  surface  soil,  underlaid  with  a  subsoil  of  yellow  sand,  is  also  considered  good 
I)ineapi)le  land.  The  flatwoods  land,  which  is  probably  the  most  extensive  of  the 
various  .soil  formations  south  of  bake  Worth  on  the  east  I'oast  and  the  ('alo<isahatchee 
River  on  the  west  coast,  has  been  i)lanted  to  ])ineapples  to  some  extent  and  has  given 
fair  results.  Hammock  lands,  which  of  all  Florida  soils  are  the  richest  in  humus,  have 
not  proved  very  satisfactory  in  most  places.  The  rich  humus  of  the  keys,  underlaid 
with  coralline  limestone,  has  given  gixxl  results.  The  pineapple  requires  considera¬ 
ble  moisture  for  its  successful  growth,  but  there  are  only  a  few  places  in  F'lorida  where 
the  lack  of  moisture  can  be  considered  a  serious  drawback.  Some  high  ridges,  how¬ 
ever,  such  as  are  found  in  places  along  the  Indian  River,  are  too  dry  for  the  best  growth 


('ourtray  of  the  U.  S.  Departi 


In  some  lopalilies  iiincapiilos  are  stored  on  racks  for  a  short  period  in  order  to  dire. 

Kio  I’iedras,  I’orto  Kieo. 


Colirteay  of  the  U.  S.  Departioent  of  Aarioulture. 


PINEAPPLES  AUKIVINf;  AT  THE  IXH’K,  PORTO  RU  (). 


This  earload  of  fruit  was  grown  at  Manati,  and  is  shown  as  about  to  he  unloaded  in  San  Jnan  for  sliijv 
menl  by  steamship  to  the  United  States. 
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of  this  plant.  There  is  no  dotiht  that  the  majority  of  the  jdantations  would  he  frreatly 
lienelited  by  more  moisture  at  times,  l)ut  the  effects  of  its  scarcity  are  usually  not 
very  noticeable.  \n  averay'o  yearly  rainfall  of  about  J(M)  inches  is  said  to  be  tyi)ical 
for  a  luneapple  country.  The  rainfall  in  Florida  is  in  general  about  50  to  tiO  inches. 

Ill  the  earlier  days  tlie  jiiiieapple  was  plueked  almost  entirely  >rreen. 
Later,  with  better  methods  of  transportation  and  hy  ieing,  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  market  fresh  pinea])])les  jduekeil  in  a  nearly  rijie  state.  It 
was  then  that  tlie  jieojde  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  Washington 
began  to  find  out  what  a  jiineajijde  might  he.  Then  eame  the  can¬ 
ning  industry.  Only  ripe  fruits  are  canned,  and  fortunately  the 
pineappple  is  a  fruit  whicli  loses  hut  little  in  canning.  The  center 
of  the  i)ineap])le-canning  industry  until  recently  was  Singapore, 
Straits  Settlements.  The  Singapore  outjiut  is  ordinarily  from 
000, 0(10  to  700,000  cases.  The  cases  contain  24  or  4S  cans,  according 
to  size.  Hawaii,  which  began  to  can  pineapples  in  about  1000,  now 
turns  out  from  2,000,000  to  .‘1,000,000  cases.  The  Bhilippine  Islands, 
Siam,  Lhina,  (hiadeloujie,  the  Bahama  Islands,  Nassau,  in  addition 
to  the  I  nited  States,  are  also  engaged  in  canning  pineaiiple.  The 
United  States  is  the  largest  consumer  both  of  the  fresh  and  the  canned 
fruit. 

In  tlie  past  si.\  years  fresh  jiineajiples  have  been  imiiorted  into  tlie 
United  States  from  aliout  20  diffi'rent  countries  as  follows:  Azores 
and  Madeira  Islands,  France,  Italy,  Portugal,  Spain,  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  Uanada,  Uosta  Rica,  Uiuatemala,  Honduras,  Panama,  Mexico, 
daniaica,  other  British  West  Indies,  ('uha,  Dominican  Republic, 
('liina,  India,  Straits  Settlements,  Hongkong,  Japan,  Australia, 
French  Oceania.  The  great  contributing  country  was  (Tiha,  furnish¬ 
ing  from  00  to  05  per  cent  of  tlie  whole.  Next  to  C'ulia  comes 
the  Straits  Settlements  and  tlie  Azores  Islands.  The  imports  from  all 
the  other  countries  were  inconseipiential. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  SPANISH 
TO  THE  AMERICAN  CITIZEN 


AMEHICAX  INTEKEST  IX  TlllXCS  SPANISH. 

TIIK  rXlTEl)  STATES  lias  always  Ixni  able  to  boast  that 
soiiu'of  its  jironiiiuMit  nu'ii  wi'n*  activolv  intorestod  in  Sjiain. 
'riiis  has  oflVctivi'ly  pnwiMitod  tho  jiublic  in  gonoral  from  los¬ 
ing  ontiroly  its  intorost  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  We  ean 
point  in  our  I'arly  days  to  Washington  Irving, who, while  United  States 
nunist(*r  at  Madrid,  took  oeeasion  to  steep  himself  in  the  romantic 
legends  of  early  Spain  and  gav('  us  not  only  his  ('oiujuest  of  Granada, 
but  something  artistically  much  more  important,  his  beautiful  Tales 
of  the  Alhambra.  These  legends,  curiously  enough,  had  never  before 
gotten  into  print  in  any  language.  The  Spaniards  themselves  ajipre- 
ciate  Irving’s  interest  in  these  legends  and  were  the  first  to  reccgnize 
the  service  he  had  done  them  in  thus  calling  attention  thereto. 

Later  William  Ilickling  Prescott,  with  his  Life  of  Philip  II,  History 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  (\)n([uest  of  Mexico,  and  Conquest  of 
Peru;  George  'Picknor,  with  his  History  of  Spanish  Literature;  Long¬ 
fellow,  with  his  Spanish  Student,  Outre  Mer,  and  translations  of 
e.x({uisite  earW S])anish  lyrics ;  Lowell,  with  his  Imjiressions  of  Spain; 
lleniy  Charles  Lea,  with  his  History  of  the  Inquisition  in  Spain  and 
The  Moriscos  of  Sjiain:  Their  ('onversion  and  Exjiulsion;  llidiert 
Howe  Bancroft,  with  his  3h  volumes  of  historical  works  dealing  with 
our  West,  Northwest,  and  Southwest,  and  with  Mexico  and  Central 
America;  and  dohn  Hay,  with  his  (’astilian  Days,  have  constantly 
fanned  the  flame  of  our  affection.  Still  more  recently  historians 
have  been  giving  us  new  cause  for  interest  in,  and  gratitude  toward, 
the  land  of  the  Dons.  We  have  long  known  what  we  owed  to  France 
for  aid  during  our  Revolution.  We  have  not  known  much  about  cur 
debt  to  Spain  at  that  time,  and  3’et  that  debt  was  considerabh*. 
Among  other  things  Spain  lent  us  over  a  million  dollars;  she  granted 
our  privateersmen  refuge'  in  all  her  harbors;  she  permitted  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  su])])lies  by  the  exchange  of  commodities;  and  at  New 
Orleans,  Pensacola,  and  Habana  she  showed  us  unusual  privileges, 
permitting  us  to  maintain  at  New  Orleans  a  special  commissioner, 
Mr.  Pollock,  who  jnirchased  ammunition  and  provisions,  which  were 
sent  up  the  Mississijijii  and  the  Ohio,  and  so  eastward  to  our  troops. 
During  the  whole  of  the  war  Spain  maintained  an  agent  at  Philadel¬ 
phia  for  the  jnirpose  of  watching  events.  Last,  but  not  least,  the 
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Count  of  Aranda,  Spanisli  ainl)assador  at  l*aris,  as  oarlv  as  March, 
1775,  suggested  to  the  French  (lovernmeiit  joint  intervention  hy 
France  and  Spain  in  the  a|)proacliing  trouble  l)et\voen  Fngland  and 
the  ('olonies. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  when  nieiition  is  nuuh'  of  Spain,  it  has  been 
the  habit  for  many  3'ears  past,  both  in  this  country  ami  in  Europe, 
to  shrug  the  shouldei’s  and,  with  Nicholas  Masson  de  Morvilliers, 
to  ask:  “But,  what  do  we  owe  to  Spain?  And  during  the  last  two 
centuries,  the  last  four,  the  last  six,  what  has  she  done  for  Europe  ?“ 
The  im])lication  is  only  too  plain.  It  is,  however,  entirely  erroneous. 
It  has  been  the  custom  to  consider  Spain  as  a  country  of  barbarians, 
and  this  has  led  to  the  statement,  often  heard,  that  “Africa  really 
begins  at  the  Pyrenees.”  In  this  statement  there  is  just  enough 
truth  to  make  the  half  lie  more  dangerous  than  an  out-and-out  mis¬ 
statement  would  have  been.  Pei-sons  with  that  idea  in  mind  show 
their  own  ignorance  of  the  history  of  Sj)ain  from  its  earliest  limes  to 
the  present  da}’,  or  else  they  forget  some  very  obvious  facts. 

SILVER  LATIN  IN  SPAIN. 

Consider  what  silver  Latin  would  amount  to  without  the  rhetorician 
Seneca  the  elder  (born  at  Cordoba,  60  B.  without  his  son,  the 
philosopher  and  dramaturge  Seneca  the  younger  (horn  at  C'ordoha, 
'.i  B.  C.),  witliout  the  poet  Lucan,  grandson  and  nephew,  respectively, 
of  the  two  Senecas  (horn  at  Cordoba,  A.  1).  .SO),  and  witliout  the 
Epigrams  of  Martial  (horn  near  Calatayud,  A.  1).  4.S),  and  the  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Oratory  and  the  Maxims  of  Quintilian  (horn  at  Calahorra, 
A.  D.  35).  There  were  also  Pomponius  Mela  (who  was  horn  at  Tin- 
gentera,  Spain,  and  flourished  under  ('aligula  and  Claudius)  and 
Columella  (a  contemporary  of  the  elder  Seneca,  and  horn  at  Cadiz). 
And  still  later  we  find  Prudentius,  the  earliest  of  the  Christian  poets 
(said  to  have  been  horn  at  Taragona,  A.  1).  34S);  Isidor  of  Seville 
(died  636),  who,  next  to  Boetliius  and  Cassiodorus,  exercised  the  most 
important  influence  upon  the  general  culture  and  literature  of  the 
Mitldle  Ages,  and  whose  greatest  work  was  his  Etymologiae  or 
Origines;  and  Teodolfo,  Spanish  bishop  of  Orleans,  famous  in  tlie 
court  of  Charlemagne  as  a  jioet  and  litterateur,  and  whose  name  will 
he  held  in  remembrance  until  his  triumphant  hymn  Gloria,  Laus  et 
Honor  ceases  to  he  sung  throughout  the  whole  woi’ld  on  Palm  Sunday. 

After  the  dominion  of  Borne  had  disappeared  Sjiain  stiU  kept  alive 
the  operation  of  the  Koman  system  of  jurisprudence,  and  thus  passed 
on  for  the  benefit  of  other  nations  in  later  ages  the  legal  i)rincij)les 
upon  which  the  civilized  codes  of  to-day  are  based. 

THE  JE^VS  AND  THE  MOORS  IN  SPAIN. 

The  debt  of  the  world  to  Spain  under  Jewish  and  Moslem  influence 
does  not  belong  to  tlie  field  of  helles-let Ires.  It  belongs  ratlier  to 
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tlip  field  of  the  exact  sciences,  the  studv  and  interpretation  of  letters 
and  the  ])rodnction  of  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life.  It  was 
umler  their  domination  that  tlie  learninj;  of  the  Greeks  and  the  science 
of  the  eastern  peojdes  were  kept  alive  when  they  had  been  lost  sight 
of  everywhere  else  in  Euro]>e,  and  this  was  done  especially  at  the 
great  centers  of  Zaragoza  and  Gordoba.  It  was  from  the  Moors, 
too,  that  the  Spanish  learned  how  to  irrigate  their  land  ami  develop 
their  agriculture.  So  thoroughly  was  that  work  done,  especially  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Valencia,  that  the  irrigating  canals  built  b}’  the 
Moors  are  in  operation  to-day. 

The  circumstances  of  the  reconquest  gave  Spain  an  ideal  which 
for  centuries  served  as  her  inspiration.  Little  by  little  the  Moors 
were  driven  back  and  various  (’hristian  kingdoms  emerged  and 
were  gradually  absorbed  by  their  neighbors  until,  with  the  mar¬ 
riage  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  and  the  consequent  union  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Leon,  Old  Castile,  New  Castile,  and  Aragon,  the  compiest 
of  the  kingdom  of  Granada,  and  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Moors, 
the  history  of  modern  Spain  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  At  this 
same  time  the  discovery  of  the  New  World  gave  Spain  an  undreamed¬ 
of  source  of  wealth  for  j)ushing  her  ambitious  schemes. 

LEXICOGRAPHY  AND  GRAMMAR. 

We  have  spoken  of  Spanish  literature,  so  far  as  it  concerned  silver 
Latin,  but  that  was  not  its  only  jieriod  of  importance.  As  early  as 
1427  Spain  ])ossessed  complete  translations  of  Virgil  and  Dante, 
both  due  to  the  pen  of  Don  Enrique  de  Villena.  .Vlonso  de  Palencia 
produced  in  1490  the  earliest  Latin  dictionary  with  definitions  in 
Spanish.  It  was  driven  from  the  field  in  1492  by  another  tlictit)nary 
due  to  Don  Antonio  de  Nebrija.  In  1610  ('ovarrubias  wrote  the 
first  dictionary  in  any  modern  language.  In  17d9  tlie  Spanish  Loyal 
Academy  completed  in  si.x  volumes  its  Dictionary  of  the  Spanish 
Language,  and  there  was  no  dictionary  in  any  other  modern  language 
to  be  compared  to  it.  These  matters  of  translations  and  lexicograjihy 
may  justly  be  said  not  to  belong  to  literature,  properly  so  called; 
but  in  creative  work  also  Spain  can  well  hold  her  own. 

EARLY  SPANISH  LITERATURE. 

About  1120  there  was  written  the  Auto  de  los  Reyes  Magos,  the 
earliest  play  at  present  known  in  any  modern  literature.  Despite 
its  early  date,  its  construction  shows  real  action  and  keen  psychology. 

The  Cid  Campeador,  national  hero  of  Spain,  died  in  1099.  By 
1140  the  Poema  del  Cid,  or  Cantar  de  Mio  Cid,  was  composed.  It  is 
one  of  the  few  great  epic  poems  of  modern  times  and  shows  a  unity 
of  conception  and  a  sobriety  of  expression  that  makes  it  superior  to 
some  of  the  national  epics  of  other  lands. 
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Tlio  first  Spanish  j^oot  whoso  naino  wo  know  is  Cionzalo  do  Borooo, 
who  flourisluMl  in  tho  first  half  of  tho  tliirtoonth  oonturv.  Jlis 
didactic  works,  writton  in  tho  form  of  vorso  known  as  tho  (’nadorna 
Via,  oonslituto  a  dignifiod  vohuno  of  inatorial.  To  tho  sanio  contury 
holong  tlio  logal  and  astronomical  works  produced  ])y  Alfonso  tho 
Wiso  or  undor  his  loadorship.  At  about  1300  wo  find  tho  first  nud 
novol,  tho  Libro  dol  (\ivalloro  ('ifar. 

Juan  Ruiz,  tho  archpriost  of  Ilita,  flourisho<l  in  tho  first  half  of  tho 
fourtcumth  contury  and  oarnod  tho  title  of  ■‘Spanish  (’haucor”  with 
his  groat  satirical  poem,  R1  Libro  do  Buon  Amor.  A  c(*ntomj)orary 
of  Juan  Ruiz  was  Juan  Manuel,  who  brought  into  Spanish  literature 
tho  oriental  tales  atid  apologues  in  his  Libro  do  los  Exomplos  del 
('ondo  Lucanor,  writton  about  1342.  Tho  flowish  rabbi,  Som  'Fob  do 
('arrion,  was  one  of  tho  favorites  of  Peter  tho  Cruel.  Ho  loft  us  his 
important  collection  of  poems,  undor  tho  caption  ‘‘ Provorbios 
Morales,”  which  gives  us  our  first  o.xamplo  in  Spanish  literature  of 
tho  versified  epigram.  Tho  chancellor  Pedro  Lopez  do  Ayala  gives 
us  a  vorv  keen  analvsis  of  court  life  in  his  long  poem  onf  it  led  “Rimado 
do  Palacio.” 

To  tho  fifteenth  contury  belongs  tho  Spanish  Danza  do  la  Muorto. 
In  several  important  respects  this  is  a  more  interesting  version  of  tho 
Dance  t)f  Death  than  is  to  bo  found  in  any  other  literature. 

THE  I.ITEKAKY  COUKT  OF  .JUAX  II  OF  ('ASTII.E. 

The  literary  court  of  Juan  11  of  Castile  (1419-1454)  jiroducod  a 
brilliant  galaxy  of  prose  writers  and  poets.  The  works  of  some  00 
poets  are  represented  in  the  celebrated  Cancionero  do  Baena.  Among 
the  most  important  of  the  writers  of  this  period  we  must  mention  the 
prosodian  Enrupie  do  Villena,  who  made  one.  of  the  earliest,  if  not 
indeed  the  earliest,  complete  translation  of  the  Aeneid  into  any 
foreign  language,  and  who  was  the  first  to  make  Dante  available  for 
his  contem])oraries.  Xor  should  we  forget  such  writers  as  Juan  de 
Mena  (1411-1450),  with  his  Las  Trezientas;  the  great  portraitist 
Fernan  Perez  de  Guzman  (1370(0-1458(0),  called  the  Spanish 
Plutarch  la^cause  of  his  vivid  Generaciones  y  Semblanzas;  the  latter’s 
nephew,  the  versatile  and  distinguished  Marques  de  Santillana 
(1398-1458),  with  his  sonorous  Diiilogo  de  Bias  contra  Fortuna  and 
his  mordant  attack  upon  Alvaro  de  Luna  in  the.  Doctrinal  de  Privados; 
Alfonso  Martinez  de  Toledo  (1398(  0-147()(  ()),  the  archpriest  of 
Talavera,  whose  great  satirical  work,  called  by  his  own  title  “  Archjiriest 
de  Talavera,”  has  been  rechristened  by  the  public,  which  calls  it  “El 
Corbacho;”  Jorge  Manrique  (1440  -1478),  with  his  Coplas  de  Jorge 
Manriipie  por  la  Muerte  de  su  Padre;  the  first  great  romanci^  of 
chivalry,  -Vmadis  de  Gaula,  and  its  incredible  progeny,  including  the 
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Passo  ll()iir(»s(»  do  Suoro  do  (^uifioiios,  an  autliontio  aocoiint  of  a 
touiTU'y  lliat  sliows  tlio  ordinary  roniaiico  of  cliivalrv  to  only  a 
palo  rolh'x  of  tlio  nail  tliinj',  instoad  of  a  wild  (a\a<i<;oration ;  and  tlio 
various  romano(*ros  that  bof^an  to  1)o  oollootod  at  tliis  tiino,  and  that 
show  Sjiain  to  liavo  boon  nion^  product ivo  in  this  hold  than  was 
oithor  Scotland  or  Enjfland.  Toward  tho  end  of  this  century  and 
runnin<;  into  tlio  sixtoonth  wo  find  tho  works  of  the  musician-jilay- 
wright  duan  dol  Encina  ( IdtiO-l odd (  0),  tho  “patriarch  of  tho  Sjianish 
stage,”  of  whom  then'  surviv(>  many  lyidcs,  an  important  “theater,” 
and  a  good  body  of  musical  compositions. 

POI.rriCAl,  KXTKXT  AXl)  I.MFOHTAXCK  OF  SPAIN'  IX  TIlF.  COl.DFX  A(iF. 

In  tho  lu'yday  of  her  golden  ago  Sjiain  was  fonipost  in  n.any 
things.  I'lidiu’  tho  Emperor  ('harlos  V  and  his  son  Philij)  11  her 
dominions  formed  one  of  tho  greatest  empiri's  tho  world  had  I'vor 
Siam,  and  tho  greatest  empire  then  extant.  It  ombraci d  tlii'  King¬ 
doms  of  Naples  and  Sicily  and  vSardinia,  tho  Duchy  of  Milan,  all  of 
Navarre  Roussillon,  Erancho-('omte,  Luxemburg,  Artois,  Flandois, 
and  the  Netherlands,  all  tho  Kingdoms  of  Spain,  all  of  Portugal,  tho 
Balearic  Islands,  tho  Lanary  Islands,  tho  Azores,  tho  Madeira  Islands, 
the  (’ape  \'erde  Islands,  Portuguese  West  India,  Portuguese  and 
Spanish  possessions  in  Africa,  all  of  South  America,  all  of  ('entral 
America,  all  of  tho  West  Indies,  and  in  North  America,  Florida  and 
much  of  our  .South  and  Southwest,  tho  ('arolino  Islands,  tho  Ladrom^s, 
and  tho  Philipjiinos,  tho  .Sjiico  Islands,  and  all  of  those  parts  of  tlu^ 
East  Indies,  Australia,  and  Now  Zealand  that  belonged  to  Portugal 
or  Holland.  And  for  a  while,  too,  Philij)  was  oven  King  (’onsort  of 
England.  Tho  Spanish  Navy,  with  its  victory  ovm-  tho  Turks  at  thi^ 
Battle  of  Le])anto,  1571,  proved  itself  to  bi',  as  it  had  long  boon 
credited  with  being,  the  greatest  navy  that  had  ever  ])lowed  the  main. 
The  .Sj)anish  infantry  was  confessedly  the  finest  in  Euroj)e.  Sj)anish 
industries  and  })roducts  were  known  the  world  around.  I  louder,  in 
his  Declamatio  Panegyrica  in  Laudem  llis])aniae  (1545),  said;  “Of 
all  the  nations  of  Euroj)e,  Spain  furnishes  us  with  most  of  every  kind 
of  commodity.  She  sends  us  so  much  wool  that  Brugi's  alone  receives 
every  year  3(5, OOt)  to  40, 000  bales.”  .Shortly  before  this  date  .Sjiain 
was  one  of  the  leading  wheat-])roducing  countries  of  the  world.  Shi^ 
was  famous  for  metal-working,  cordage,  and  shij)building,  while  silk 
weaving,  lino  fabrics,  linens,  and  gloves  were  really  national  industries. 
And  who  has  not  heard  of  the  cxijuisito  silver  filigrei^  work  of  (’ordoba 
and  of  Cordoba  leather,  to  say  nothing  of  the  famous  Toledo  swords 
and  daggers  ( 

But  this  supremacy  in  territory,  political  j)owor,  commerce,  and 
industry  began  to  diminish  as  soon  as  it  reached  its  maximum.  The 
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(lofortt  of  tlio  iirinada  in  loSS  wrcckod  the  Spaiiisli  naval  suproma(y. 
Tlio  dcdcat  of  tlio  Spanisli  troops  by  younj;  ('ondi*  at  tlio  Battle  of 
Rocroi  ill  1018  was  tlu'  deathblow  to  Spain's  military  prestif^e.  The 
ex])ulsion  of  the  Moriscos  in  lOOh  and  10 10,  and  a  vicious  system 
of  embargoes  aiul  taxation  to  support  the  fonugii  wars  destroyed 
agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry  by  the  middle!  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  This  produced  its  counter  elba-t  on  military  operations. 

In  1040  Portugal  recovered  her  indejiendenei',  although  Sjiain 
refused  to  reeogni/.e  the  fact  until  lOOS.  This  dejirived  Spain  of  the 
enormous  holdings  of  Portugal  in  India,  Africa,  and  South  America. 

The  treaty  of  Munster  (104S)  recognized  the  indepimdenee  of 
Holland,  Zealand,  etc.,  under  the  tith*  of  The  United  Netherlands. 
With  them  went  all  the  vast  Dutch  jiossessions  ovi'rseas. 

Roussillon  and  Artois  were  lost  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  in 
IGoO;  and  Franehe-Comte  was  ceded  to  France  by  the  treaty  of 
Ninu'guen  in  107N;  while  Luxemburg  went  the  same  way  by  the 
terms  of  the  treaty  of  Ratisbon  in  10X4. 

While  the  ne.xt  great  loss  look  ])laee  after  the  period  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking,  it  was  so  directly  a  jiroduel  of  conditions 
that  obtained  in  the  golden  age,  that  we  are  going  to  mention  it 
here.  We  refer  to  the  tnaity  of  Rastadt,  1714,  by  which  Sjiain  lost 
Flanders,  Brabant,  etc.,  known  as  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  the 
Duchy  of  Milan,  and  the  Kingdoms  of  Sardinia  and  of  Naph's  and 
Sicily.  Spain  thus  stands  strijijied  of  all  her  Kuroiican  jiossessions 
that  lay  outside  the  boundaries  of  what  we  now  call  Sjiain,  and  with 
those  jiossessions  went  all  the  overseas  juissi'ssions  belonging  ihi'reto. 

sPAXisii  liteuatuuk  of  the  goldex  age. 

But  this  is  not  the  whole  story,  and  the  jiart  that  remains  to  be 
told  is  glorious.  Ranking  in  rejiutation  for  scholarship  and  for 
numbers  with  the  rniversities  of  Bologna,  Paris,  and  Oxford  stand 
those  of  Salamanca  and  Alcala,  in  tin*  latter  of  which  was  ])re])ared 
the  great  t'omplutensian  Polyglot  Bibh*,  due  to  the  common  labors 
of  the  leading  scholars,  both  dews  and  Christians.  Luis  Vives,  the 
Valencian  humanist,  carried  Sjianish  learning  to  Englaml,  where  he 
lived  for  many  years  as  fellow  at  Oxford. 

Europe  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  wave  of  translation  and 
imitation  caused  by  that  great  book,  the  Comedia  or  Tragi-comedia 
de  Calixto  y  Melibea  (more  often  called  the  Celestina,  because  of  its 
princi])al  character),  when  she  was  set  afire  anew  by  an  c(piall3' 
anoiunnous  work,  the  first  and  greatest  of  the  picaresipie  novels,  the 
Vida  de  Lazarillo  de  Tonnes,  the  first  known  editions  of  which  are 
of  1554.  The  great  picarescpie  genre  had  thus  beiui  inaugurated  and 
it  had  a  numerous  descent,  only  a  few  of  which  can  be  mentioned; 
Aleman’s  Guzman  de  Alfarache  (1509),  Quevedo’s  Ilistoria  de  la  Vida 
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(U'l  Buscoii  (1086),  aipl  (lucvara’s  Diablo  ('ojiu'lo  (1641).  Tlu'sp 
works  wpiT  not  witboiit  iulluoiua'  on  otlinr  litoraturos,  either  thronj^h 
imitation  or  translation,  esjieeially  in  Kranee  and  England.  Nor 
should  W('  overlook  the  ])astoral  novels,  as  rejiresented  hy  Cervantes’ 
Clalatea,  Lope  de  Vega’s  Areadia,  Clasjnir  Mercader’s  Prado  de  Valen¬ 
cia,  and  the  series  of  Dianas  hy  various  authors. 

Lyric  poetry  nourished,  and  side  hy  side  with  it  went  the  iiieredihle 
development  of  the  S|)anish  theater,  which,  heeause  it  refused  to  he 
hound  hy  the  so-called  Aristotelian  unities,  was  enabled  to  make 
itself  really  national,  and  exert  a  profound  inlluenee  upon  English 
and  French  dramatii-  ])roduetivity.  It  will  (knd)tless  he  recalled  that 
in  France  the  lirst  great  tragedy  and  the  first  great  eonu'dy  an' 
l)uilt  on  S])anish  originals:  Corneille’s  Le  Cid,  adajited  from  Las 
Moeedades  del  (’id  of  (luillen  de  Castro;  and  Corneille’s  Le  Menteur, 
made  on  Alarcon’s  La  Verdad  Sosjieehosa.  To  say  nothing  of  the 
host  of  minor  writi'rs,  we  find  at  our  immediate  disposal  such  men 
as  Lope  de  Vega  (with  1,S()()  ])lays  and  more  than  400  autos,  of 
which  470  plays  and  .')()  autos  survive),  Tirso  de  Molina  (with  400 
plays,  of  which  SO  survive,  among  them  the  original  of  the  entire 
Don  duan  cycle  in  all  literature,  El  Burlador  de  Sevilla  y  (’onvidado 
de  Piedra),  Mondo,  Alarcon  (with  a  literary  baggage  of  somewhat 
less  than  80  ])lays,  hut  the  only  author  of  front  rank  who  took  care 
to  polish  what  he  wrote  and  who,  although  he  never  rises  (piite  as 
high  as  the  others,  has  left  no  line  that  is  unworthy  of  him),  and 
Calderon  (the  most  rejiresentative,  the  most  ])hiloso])hical,  and  the 
most  lyrical  of  all  the  great  Sjianish  dramatists,  of  whose  works  we 
possess  al)out  180  pieces,  SO  autos,  80  entremeses,  jaearas,  etc.). 

And  still  we  have  not  mentioned  a  work  which  is  not  only  the 
greatest  hook  in  S|)anish  literature,  hut,  after  the  Bible,  the  greatest 
single  hook  in  the  world:  El  Tngenioso  Hidiilgo  Don  (^uijote  de  La 
Mancha, 

While  this  hook  has  h(*en  one  of  S])aiivs  greatest  glories,  its  fame 
al)roa<l  has  indirectly  done  its  author  and  Spain  serious  harm.  So 
much  has  Don  (Quixote  overshadowed  the  other  works  of  Cervantes 
that  few  persons  even  among  the  elite  realize  that  if  Cervantes  had 
never  written  Don  (Quixote  he  woidd  still  he  Sjiain’s  greatest  novelist 
heeause  of  his  18  scintillating  Xovelas  Ejemplares.  In  similar  fash¬ 
ion  Don  (Quixote  has  so  overshadowed  all  the  rest  of  Spanish  litera- 
tur(‘  that  many  jiersons,  even  among  those  of  more  than  average 
culture,  still  speak  of  .Spanish  literature  as  a  literature  consisting  of 
just  one  hook  Don  (Quixote  and  I  have  myself  heard  that  argu¬ 
ment  at  least  80  times  in  the  last  two  weeks  in  the  mouths  of  edu¬ 
cators  who  are  administrators  of  schools  or  of  school  systems  and 
who  can  not  see  anytldng  hut  a  commercial  reason  for  the  jiresent 
vogue  of  Spanish. 
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SPANISH  APT  IX  TIIK  (JOLDKX  AGK. 

Till'  ml  (»f  tills  <fol(l('ii  iijic  in  Sjmiu  was  ('ijnally  f'lorimis.  as  witness 
till'  ti'Hin<r  stuilii's  in  einaeiation  and  dial)  that  we  owe  to  the  lirush 
of  Ziirharan,  or  the  inarvelons  leehniijne  of  the  jiortraits  and  hattle 
seenes  with  whieh  Velazi|nez  endowed  the  world,  or  the  colorful 
canvases  of  Ifihera  and  ('arreho,  or  the  lovely  Madonnas  for  whose 
])aintin<'  Murillo  seems  to  have  stolen  heaven’s  own  hues.  But 
Murillo  represented  in  Spanish  art  the  moment  when  the  rose  reaches 
its  full  hloom,  and  as  hajipens  with  the  rose  when  that  moment  is 
reaelu'd,  so  Siianish  art  hej^an  its  immediate  witherin';  and  decay,  for 
Murillo’s  successors,  lackin';  his  inspiration,  could  produce  only 
insipid  imitations,  however  jierfect  in  mechanical  detail. 

So  it  haj)])ened,  also,  in  the  lield  of  letters.  With  ('alderon  the 
zenith  of  develojnnent  was  reached,  and  rapid  was  the  descent  into 
the  dreary  waste  of  an  uncreative  iieriod.  With  the  extinction  of  the 
house  of  ira])shur<;  in  17t)()  came  the  wars  of  the  Spanish  succession 
and  the  accession  of  the  first  of  the  Bourhons,  Philij)  V.  This  in- 
auj;urated  a  jicriod  of  slavish  imitation  of  foreign  models  and  for 
over  a  hnndred  years  there  are  no  names  that  need  detain  us. 

TiiK  KEXAissANiK  OP'  Tiip:  mnetp:p:ntii  centukv. 

Despite  her  internal  trouhles  durin*;  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  there  were  here  and  there  signs  of  a  real  renaissance,  and 
hefore  the  end  of  tlie  century  it  had  made  itself  felt  all  along  the  line. 
The  Spanish  drama,  the  novel,  lyric  jiDctry,  humanistic  studies,  and 
the  fine  arts  had  all  come  into  their  own  once  more. 

Sculpture  shows  such  names  as  Benlliure  (with  nearly  a  dozen 
statues  in  Madrid  alone),  Sunol,  Marinas,  and  Mora  (who  created  one 
of  the  hest  monuments  for  the  tercentenary  of  ('ervantes’  death,  a 
monument  that  stands  in  (lolden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco).  Paint¬ 
ing  conferred  ujion  the  world  such  names  as  Fortuny,  the  brilliant 
Madrazo  family  of  ])ortrait  jiainters  (six  of  them  in  three  gererations), 
and  the  greatest  of  living  jiainters  to-day  Zuloaga,  the  cynic,  hard 
and  cold,  hut  exquisite  master  of  technique-  and  above  all  Sorolla, 
the  warm-hearted  and  radiant,  whose  canvases  fill  our  souls  with 
sunshine  and  joy. 

The  greatest  humanist  in  the  world  in  the  nineteenth  century  was 
Marcelino  Menendez  y  Pelayo,  professor  at  the  I'niversity  of  Madrid 
for  20  years,  and  thereafter  until  his  death  national  librarian.  His 
insatiable  apjietite  for  hooks  is  well  exjUTssed  in  the  phrase  that  was 
often  used  concerning  his  activity  as  national  librarian;  “lie  did 
not  administer  the  national  library,  he  read  it.”  In  his  life  there 
merged  two  distinct  streams  of  literary  investigation-  the  jihiloso- 
phico-historical  and  the  philologico-historical;  and  of  both  streams 
there  flows  out  from  him  a  worthy  continuation  for  the  latter, 
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Jilunoii  MoiioiuU'z  I*i<lal,  tho  {jreatost  romance  philologian  Spain  has 
yet  produced;  and  for  the  former  Adolfo  Bonilla  y  San  Martin,  a 
])rolitic  writer  with  a  mind  that  may  fairly  he  called  encyclopanlic. 

Kven  science'  shows  an  awakening  and  the  world  recognizes  its 
leading  histologist  in  the  person  of  Santiago  Kamon  y  Cajal.  That 
biologists  tliink  higldy  of  Angel  ('ahrera  Latorre  (youngest  son  of 
the  late  hishop  of  tlie  S])anish  Reformed  ('hurch,  Juan  B.  Cahrera)  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  when  despite  his  youth  he  was  sent  hy  his 
(lovernment  to  a  recent  international  congress  of  biologists  held  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco,  the  delegates  elected  him 
chairman  of  the  section  on  mammals. 

LYRIC  POETRY. 

Lyric  i)oetry  flourished.  Early  in  the  twentieth  century  Juan 
Vah'ia  comjnled  a  Florilegio  de  Poesi'as  ('astellanas  del  Siglo  XIX 
(five  volumes  with  a  historical  introduction  and  biographical  and 
critical  notes),  in  which  he  gives  us  poems  hy  152  ])oets,  with  exces¬ 
sive  modesty  omitting  anything  of  his  own.  Lyric  ])oetry  is  the 
most  diflicult  form  of  literature  to  rc])roduce  in  translation.  C'onsc- 
(piently  little  of  this  part  of  nineteenth  century  Spanish  literature  is 
available  for  those  of  our  compatriots  who  do  not  read  Spaiiish,  and 
yet  I  am  sure  that  the  majority  of  those  who  read  Spanish  must 
enjoy  the  works  of  such  writers  as  the  Duque  de  Rivas  (one  of  the 
founders  of  romanticism  in  Spain),  Espronceda,  Zorrilla  (the  author 
of  the  revised  version  of  the  ballads  dealing  with  the  C’hl  ('ampeador), 
the  dainty  ('id)an  j)oetess  Gertrudis  Gomez  de  Avellaneda  (whose 
sonnet  to  Washington  is  one  of  the  finest  tributes  that  has  ever  been 
paid  to  the  Father  of  his  ('(uintry),  the  tender,  melancholy  Becquer, 
(’ampoamor  (the  author  of  the  exquisite  Doloras),  Xiihez  de  Arce 
(with  his  stirring  Gritos  del  Gomhate  and  Sursum  t'orda),  and  the 
sweet  singer  of  nature’s  beauties  (El  ITuracan  and  Niagara),  the 
lonely  Guhan  exile  Jose  Marfa  de  Heredia. 

THE  AIODERX  DRAMA. 

The  drama  has  showii  an  equally  vigorous  life  at  home  and  a 
more  widespread  influence  abroad.  Moratfn  the  younger  in  1806 
sounded  a  blast  in  favor  of  the  feminist  movement,  with  his  rollick¬ 
ing  “El  Sf  de  las  Nifias,”  in  which  he  made,  without  preachment, 
a  serious  attack  on  the  general  training  given  to  young  girls.  To 
Zorrilla  we  owe  the  rejuvenation  of  the  Don  Juan  legend,  for  at 
the  Halloween  season  his  play,  “Don  Juan  Tenorio,”  is  performed 
during  two  weeks  to  crowded  houses  in  practically  every  theater 
in  the  country.  Tamayo  y  Bans  produced  a  splendid  and  not  too 
bulky  set  of  i)lays,  one  of  which,  the  “Drama  Nuevo,”  is  one  of  the 
great  plays  of  all  literature.  As  a  play  within  a  play  it  has^never 
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hoi'll  surpassed  in  its  welding  together  of  the  two  sets  of  ehar- 
aeters.  Soini*  years  ago  it  was  adapted  into  Englisli  for  Augustin 
Daly,  under  the  title  ‘‘Yoriek’s  Love”;  and  recently  the  Ilispanie. 
Society  has  puhlislu'd  an  exact  translation  of  the  original,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Spanish  Academy’s  oflicial  edition.  Angel  Guiniera,  the 
Catalan,  is  perhaps  the  most  virile  dramatist  in  Spain  to-day.  llis 
“Terra  Baixa”  has  been  translated  into  Serbian,  Italian,  French,  and 
Spanish,  in  the  latter  of  which  it  went  through  Cuba,  Mexico,  and 
South  America;  and  Mrs.  Fiske  produced  it  some  years  ago  (1903) 
in  this  country  under  the  title  ‘‘Marta  of  the  Lowlands.”  Perez 
(laldos,  although  primarily  a  novelist,  has  frequently  been  success¬ 
ful  with  dramas  that  are  keen  studies  of  contemporary  conditions  in 
Spain.  His  “The  Grandfather”  (a  dialogued  novel)  and  “Electra” 
are  both  available  in  English.  Echegaray,  the  mathematician,  civil 
engineer,  statesman,  cahini't  minister  (a  man  cast  in  much  the  same 
mold  as  our  own  beloved  llopkinson  Smith),  was  also  a  dramatist 
and  justified  that  title  hy  producing  about  70  plays.  In  1904  he 
was  awarded  one-lialf  the  Nobel  Prize  for  the  ideal  in  literature  (the 
other  half  going  to  the  poet  of  Provence,  Frederic  Mistral).  He 
earned  the  award  by  several  ideal  works.  “El  Gran  Galeoto”  has 
been  translated  into  several  languages,  and  is  familiar  to  us  in  English 
through  several  translations  and  through  the  adaptation  performed 
hy  Mr.  William  Favei'sham  and  his  wife.  Miss  Julie  Opp,  under  the 
title  of  “The  World  and  His  Wife.”  “O  Locura  o  Santidad”  is 
available  in  English  under  the  title  “Madman  or  Saint”;  and  of  “El 
loco  Dios”  (a  keen  study  of  monomania)  we  have  the  version  entitled 
“The  Madman  Divine.” 

Among  the  ultramodern  dramatists  we  have  the  Alvarez  Quintero 
brothel’s  (with  their  keen  studies  of  modern  life  and  itsfoibles),  Jacinto 
Benavente  (fondly  called  b^'  some  of  his  admirers  the  modern  Shakes¬ 
peare),  tlri'gorio  Martinez  Sierra  (with  his  exquisite  Teatro  de 
Ensueho),  Manuel  Linares  Kivas  (with  “La  Kaza”);  Eduardo 
Marquina  (with  “Las  Hijas  del  Cid”),  and  the  late  Joaquin 
Dicenta  (exponent  of  socialistic  doctrines). 

For  poetry  we  turn  to  Juan  Ramon  Jimenez  and  Manuel  and 
Antonio  Machado;  wliereas  critics  and  essayists  are  represented  by 
Enriijue  Gomez  (’arrillo  (Guatemalan),  Miguel  de  Unamuno,  Manuel 
Bueno,  Andres  Gonzalez  Blanco,  and  Jose  Ortega  y  Gassett. 

Mail}"  other  authoi-s  we  must  omit  so  that  we  may  pass  on  to 
the  novel.  But  please  bear  in  mind  that  just  as  the  literar}’  and 
artistic  crescendo  of  the  golden  age  was  contemporaneous  with 
a  political  and  territorial  diminuendo,  so  this  renaissance  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  has  been  progressing  while  the  country  has 
gone  on  losing  colonial  territory  and  struggling  with  revolutions 
and  counter-revolutions  at  home.  If  you  stop  to  think  about  it. 
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you  will  realize'  that  this  renaissance  has  been  simply  marvelous. 
Spain  could  not  have  done  it  if  she  had  been  at  heart  the  decadent 
nation  that  some  of  her  critics  declare  her  to  he. 

THE  MODERN  NOVEL. 

Valera  has  l)een  credited  with  creating  the  modern  Spaidsh 
novel.  You  may  ask  how  this  can  he  when  his  lirst  novel  appeared 
in  1S74,  and  at  letist  two  other  writers  had  been  doing  good  work 
before  that  tlate,  i.  e.,  the  gifted  Fernan  Caballero  (171)6-1S77),  half 
Spanish,  half  Clerman  (nee  ('arolina  Bold  von  Faber),  whose  first 
Spanish  work,  “La  Gaviota,”  appeared  in  1S4S;  and  Pereda,  whose 
“  Escenas  montahesas”  appeared  in  1<S64.  Both  these  writers  were 
realists  in  the  good  old  Spanish  sense,  which  they  were  reviving. 
But  they  did  not  found  a  school.  Fernan  Caballero  was  a  keen 
observer  of  incidents  and  a  skillful  limner  of  pictures,  but  she  was 
not  so  strong  in  eharacter  delineation,  and  was  distinctly  weak 
in  construction  of  plots.  Pereda,  on  the  contrary,  was  a  master 
at  character  delineation,  hut  his  characters  are  regional  and  he  makes 
an  excessive  use  of  dialect  and  permits  a  polemical  strain  to  color  too 
much  of  his  work.  Tlierefore,  his  first  great  success  was  “  Bocetos 
al  Tenude,”  which  appeared  in  1876,  two  years  after  ^'alera’s 
“  Pepita  Jimenez.”  In  this  same  year  (1876)  Valera  published  his 
second  great  novel,  “  El  Comendador  Mendoza,”  which  in  turn  was 
followed  in  1878  by  “Doha  Luz.” 

It  was  the  appearance  of  Pepita  Jimenez  in  1874  that  awakened 
Spain,  and  tlie  world,  ti)  a  realization  of  what  Spain  could  again 
accomj)lish  in  ])rose  fiction,  if  she  would  return  whole-heartedly 
t(»  her  native  insjiiration  of  more  than  regional  interest.  The 
author  of  it  had  ])roved  himself  a  thorough-going  realist  of  the 
good  old  Spanish  type,  and  at  tlie  same  time  an  idealist  and  a 
classicist. 

The  literary  descent  of  this  awakening  shows  such  names  as  tlie 
following : 

Perez  Galdos,  with  his  incredible  gallery  of  more  than  500  portraits 
in  tlie  nearly  50  volumes  of  his  Episodios  Xaeionales,  giving  in 
novelistic  form  the  history  of  nineteenth  century  Spain;  with  his 
2.3  volumes  of  Novelas  ('ontemporaneas,  7  volumes  of  Xovelas  de  la 
Primera  Itipoca,  and  15  volumes  of  dramas. 

('larfn,  the  critic,  and  author  of  La  Kegenta. 

Palacio  Valdes,  with  his  stories  of  Andalucla  and  of  Galicia  (Jose, 
Marta  y  Marfa,  La  llermana  San  Sulpicio). 

The  Countess  Emilia  Pardo  Bazim,  with  her  fascinating  Cuentos  do 
Marineda,  and  her  other  naturalistic  stories. 

'Phe  brilliant  champion  of  social  reform,  Blasco  Ibanez,  with 
his  keen  studies  of  contemporaiw  life  in  various  parts  of  Spain 
is— Hull.  3 - 1 
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(La  Jiarraca,  C'uontos  Valcncianos,  Arroz  y  Tartaiia,  La  Bodega, 
La  (’atedral,  Sangre  y  Arena,  El  Intruso,  La  Ilorda,  La  Maja 
Desnuda). 

And  a  host  of  minor  writers  of  one  good  hook  each,  as  well  as 
many  even  of  the  newest  comers:  Pio  Baroja  (with  Los  I’ltimos 
]{omanticos) ;  Valle-Incla  (with  Flor  do  Santidad);  Martinez  Ruiz 
(with  Las  t'onfesiones  de  iin  Peiiiieho  Filosofo) ;  and  Valera’s  own  son, 
Luis  Valera,  Marques  de  Villasinda  (recently  ambassador  of  Spain  in 
Petrograd),  who  has  already  to  his  credit  more  than  a  half  dozen 
novels  (El  Filosofo  y  la  Tiple,  Visto  y  Sonado,  Del  Antano  Quimerico, 
Somhras  Chinescas,  Ihi  Alma  <le  Dios,  De  la  Muerte  al  Amor). 

Nor  should  we  overlook  the  really  distinguished  group  of  modern 
Spanish  women,  other  than  Emilia  Pardo  Bazan,  who  was  recently 
appointeil  to  a  chair  in  the  Ihiiversidad  t'entral  at  Madrid,  thus 
reviving  a  tradition  helonging  to  Madrid’s  predecessor,  the  celebrated 
Universidad  de  Alcala  de  Ilenares,  wherein  hVancisca  de  Nehrija 
for  a  while  replaced  her  learned  father  Antonio  de  Nehrija  in  his 
chair  in  rhetoric.  In  this  modern  grouj)  will  he  lound  the  philologian 
and  literary  historian,  Maria  Goyri  de  Menendez  Pidal;  the  anti¬ 
quarian,  the  late  Duchess  of  Alba;  the  literary  historian  and  critic, 
Blanca  de  los  Rios;  the  educator  and  lecturer,  Maria  de  Maeztu; 
writei’s  of  such  importance  as  (’arolina  ('oronado,  ('oncha  Elspina, 
Sofia  de  f'asanova,  Carmen  de  Burgos,  Faustina  Siiez  de  Melgar, 
J’ilar  Sinues,  the  poetess  Rosalia  Castro,  and  especially  the  incom¬ 
parable  Concepcion  Arenal,  who  made  her  mark  as  a  sociologist. 

With  its  long  struggle  for  constitutional  reform  against  the  deeply 
entrenched  special  interests  of  the  sovereign,  the  clergy,  and  the 
nobles;  with  its  gradual  jiassage  from  an  absolute  monarchy  (which 
was  a  theocratic  tyraiuiy  accomjianied  by  the  Incpiisition)  to  a 
constitutional  monarchy  (with  freedom  of  religious  worship)  led  by 
an  eidightened  king  who  wishes  to  be  king  of  all  his  people  and  not 
merely  of  a  majority  of  them,  the  history  of  Sjiain  in  the  nineteenth 
century  is  one  of  the  most  thrilling  and  romantic  stories  to  be  fouiul 
in  modern  times. 

As  a  knowledge  of  Spanish  is  the  key  that  unlocks  the  door  of 
this  vast  treasure  house  of  transcendently  important  and  interesting 
materials,  it  would  seem  as  though  we  had  at  hand  a  sufficient 
explanation  of  the  importance  of  Spanish  to  the  American  citizen.* 
But  there  is  more  to  be  said. 


>  Spanish  America  will  be  treated  in  a  special  notice. 


THE  PROTECTION  OF  MI¬ 
GRATORY  BIRDS’  /. 

WHEN  President  Wilson  issued  a  proelamation  on  July  81, 
11) IS,  a])|)roving  and  j)roelaiming  the  Regulations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  the  Migratory  Bird 
Treaty  Act,  he  completed  the  legislation  which  has  beeu 
pending  for  several  years  and  opened  a  new  epoch  in  the  protection 
of  migratory  birds  in  North  America.  In  spite  of  the  distractions 
of  the  great  world  war,  (Ireat  Britain  and  the  United  States  have 
found  time  to  negotiate  a  treaty  which  marks  a  new  departure  in 
American  conservation,  and  one  which  will  aid  greatly  in  perpetuating 
bird  life  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  for  the  protection  of  crops 
and  the  increase  of  an  important  source  of  food  supply.  The  legis¬ 
lative  machinery  recpnred  to  attain  this  object  comprises  five  separate 
and  distinct  documents:  A  treaty  negotiated  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  an  act  passed  by  Congress  to  carry  the 
treaty  into  effect,  and  a  series  of  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
President  for  the  United  States,  and  an  act  passed  by  the  Parliament 
of  (Canada,  and  the  necessary  regulations  by  the  Governor-in-Council 
to  complete  the  Canadian  legislation.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
result,  particularly  at  this  time,  has  proved  long  and  arduous. 
Nearly  six  years  have  intervened  since  the  first  suggestion  of  the 
treaty  was  formally  made  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and 
more  than  a  year  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  ratifications  of  the 
treaty  were  finally  exchanged. 

now  THE  TREATY  WAS  XE(;OTIATED. 

For  nearly  14  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  secure  Federal 
legislation  for  the  protection  of  migratory  birds  in  the  United  States. 
More  exactly,  the  first  bill  designed  to  accomplish  this  object  was 
introduced  in  Congress  by  Hon.  George  Shiras  III  on  December  5, 
l!)()4.  This  bill  failed  of  passage  and  was  reintroduced  in  modified 
form  at  several  later  sessions  of  Congress.  Finally,  on  March  4, 
1913,  it  was  enacted  in  the  form  commonly  known  as  the  Federal 
migratory  bird  law,  which  merely  authorized  the  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  to  fi.x  the  seasons  during  which  migratory  birds  might  be 
killed  or  captured.  This  measure  aroused  not  oidy  much  interest 
but  much  discussion  as  to  whether  Congress  was  justified  under  the 
Constitution  in  enacting  legislation  for  the  protection  of  birds  of  any 
kind,  inasmuch  as  heretofore  all  such  laws  had  been  passed  exclu¬ 
sively  by  the  States.  It  was  during  the  debate  on  this  measure 
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in  the  Senate  that  Senator  Koot,  while  briefly  discussing  the  bill, 
suggested  that  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  question  would  prohahl}- 
he  found  in  a  treaty  or  a  series  of  treaties  negotiated  between  the 
I'nited  States  and  other  countries  for  the  protection  of  the  birds  in 
question.  A  resolution  authorizing  the  negotiation  of  such  treaties 
was  introduced  by  Senator  Koot,  hut  no  action  was  taken  on  it 
before  ('ongress  adjourned,  and  the  Senator  retired  from  the  Senate. 
Early  in  the  next  session  Senator  McLean  reintroduced  the  resolu¬ 
tion  which  passed  the  Senate  on  July  7,  1913.  A  draft  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  treaty  was  submitted  by  the  Dejiartment  of  Agriculture  to 
the  Department  of  State,  and  transmitted  through  the  British 
ambassador  to  the  Canadian  Government  for  suggestions.  After 
full  consideration  a  revised  draft  was  finally  agreed  uj)on  and  signed, 
the  treaty  was  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  Ihiited  States  and  the 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  December  8,  1916,  the  Presi¬ 
dent  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  that  ratifications  under  the 
treaty  had  been  exchanged. 

WH.VT  THE  TREATY  DOES. 

In  the  language  of  the  convention,  “the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  being  desirous  of  saving  from  indis¬ 
criminate  slaughter  and  of  insuring  the  preservation  of  such  migratory 
birds  as  are  either  useful  to  man  or  are  harmless,  have  resolved  to 
adopt  some  uniform  system  of  protection  which  shall  accomplish 
such  objects.”  The  first  of  the  nine  articles  in  the  treaty  defines 
migratory  birds  and  divides  them  into  three  groiqis:  (1)  Migratory 
game  birds;  (2)  migratory  insectivorous  birds;  (3)  other  migratory 
nongame  birds.  The  game  birds  comprise  five  groups,  including  (a) 
ducks,  geese,  and  swans;  (h)  cranes;  (c)  rails;  (<{)  shore  birds,  and  wood¬ 
cock;  (e)  pigeons  and  doves.  Many  of  the  insectivorous  birds  are 
mentioned  by  name,  such  as  bobolinks,  flycatchers,  humming  birds, 
nighthawks,  swallows,  tanagers,  warblers,  woodpeckers,  wrens,  and 
also  “all  other  perching  birds  which  feed  entirely  or  chiefly  on 
insects.”  The  migratory  nongame  birds  include  auks,  auklets, 
bitterns,  grebes,  fulmars,  gannets,  guillemots,  gidls,  herons,  jaegers, 
loons,  murres,  jietrels,  puffins,  shearwaters,  and  terns. 

Under  article  2  the  close  season  on  migratory  insectivorous  birds 
continues  throughout  the  year,  and  the  same  is  true  of  migratory 
nongame  birds,  e.xcept  that  Indians  and  Eskimos  are  jiermitted  to 
take  auks,  auklets,  murres,  guillemots,  and  puffins  and  their  eggs  for 
food  or  skins,  but  not  for  sale.  The  close  season  on  game  birds 
extends  tiiroughout  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  a  period  of  not 
more  than  three  months  and  a  half  between  September  1  and  March 
10  is  allowed  for  hunting.  In  the  case  of  shore  birds  in  the  Maritime 
Provinces  of  Canada  and  along  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States  north  of  Chesapeake  Bay  the  hunting  season  is  not  more  than 
three  months  and  a  half  between  August  15  and  February  1. 
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SOME  OF  OTR  MKfRATOUY  BIRDS, 


pper:  A  flock  of  sprigtail  ducks,  migrant  birds  which  nest  as  far  north  as  ('anada  and  Alaska,  wintering 
in  the  southern  United  State*  and  Mexiro.  Lower:  A  flock  of  blue  geese.  These  fowl  nest  within  the 
Arctic  Circle  and  winter  mainly  on  the  coast  of  Louisiana,  on  an  island  of  which  State  these  two  pictures 
were  taken. 


THE  HERON  AT  HER  NEST. 

snowy  or  great  white  heron,  sometimes  called  the  “white  crane,”  is  here  l)roodinga  nest  of  eggs.  The  aigrette  or  “osprey”  plumes  are  clearly  seen.  Right;  snowy  heron 
standing  in  her  nest.  She  belongs  to  the  Ardea,  the  large.st  genus  of  heron,  and  ranges  from  Central  Europe  to  Africa  and  Asia. 
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Jiy  article  3  game  lards  that  have  become  reduccal  in  miml)ers 
or  are  too  small  to  he  important  as  food,  sncli  as  hand-tailed  ])igeons, 
cranes,  swaJis,  curlew,  and  all  the  smaller  shore  birds,  are  given 
protection  for  10  years;  while  article  4  authorizes  special  ])rotection 
for  the  wood  duck  and  the  eider  duck.  Articles  o  and  (i  prohibit 
the  taking  of  nests  or  eggs  of  migratory  l)irds  except  for  sciejititic 
or  ])ropagating  j)urposes  under  suitable  ])ermit,  or  ship])ijig  such  birds 
or  their  nests  and  eggs  during  tlie  close  season.  In  order  to  meet  tlu' 
needs  of  science  and  obtain  stock  for  propagating  j)urposes  permits 
may  be  issued,  under  article  7,  by  the  proper  authorities,  \inder 
extraordinary  conditions,  to  kill  any  migratory  birds  which  may 
become  seriously  hijurious  to  agricultural  or  other  interests,  but 
such  permit  shall  lapse,  or  may  be  canceled,  at  any  time  wlien  tin* 
exigency  has  passed,  and  l)irds  killed  in  this  way  can  not  be  shipped, 
sold,  or  offered  for  sale.  In  article  S  the  high  contractuig  j)owers 
agree  to  take  the  measures  jiecessary  for  insuring  the  execution  of 
the  treaty,  and  in  article  h  it  is  agreetl  that  the  treaty  shall  remain 
in  force  for  1.5  years  and  annually  thereafter,  provided  Jiotice  is  not 
given  12  months  in  advance  of  tlie  intention  to  terminate  its  opera¬ 
tion. 

COUXTIUES  AFFECTED  BY  THE  TKE.VTY. 

The  treaty  protects  all  birds  defined  as  migratory  in  its  first  article 
in  the  Ignited  States  and  the  Dominion  of  (’amula,  or  in  all  of  North 
America  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  pole,  exce])t  in  the  colony  of 
Newfoundland  and  Labrador,  which  are  not  included  in  the  Domin¬ 
ion  of  Canada,  on  the  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Micpielon,  which  are 
under  the  jurisdictum  of  France,  and  in  Greeidand,  which  is  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Denmark. 

Many  of  the  birds  which  breed  in  Canada  and  the  Cnited  States 
winter  in  tropical  or  South  America,  and  the  protection  accorded 
such  birds  on  their  breeding  grounds  naturally  increases  the  number 
of  those  species  which  normally  migrate  to  Mexico,  ('entral  Ameiica, 
or  farther  south.  Some  ducks  and  shore  birds  winter  in  large  numbers 
in  Mexico,  and  the  places  where  they  occur  will  naturall}-  benefit 
from  the  j)resence  of  increased  flocks.  Since  it  is  now  unlawful  to 
sell  any  migratory  birds  in  the  United  States  the  j)lans  which  have 
been  suggested  from  time  to  time  for  hunting  ducks  in  Mexico  for 
the  markets  of  the  United  States  are  not  likely  to  be  carried  out. 
Some  of  the  plover,  snipe,  and  other  shore  birds  migrate  through 
almost  the  entire  length  of  the  South  American  Continent  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Argentina  and  northern  Patagonia,  and  these  countries  also 
are  likely  to  be  interested  in  the  new  treat}'.  Still  more  directly 
interested  are  several  of  the  countries  which  are  affected  by  the 
])rohibition  on  sale  of  plumage  of  herons.  While  this  treaty  remains 
in  force  the  market  for  the  sale  of  aigrettes,  or  plumes  of  the  white 
herons  or  egrets  (garzas),  are  closed  in  the  United  States,  and  the 
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imj)ortation  and  sale  of  sucli  foathors  are  prohdiitod.  Forniorly 
large  quantities  of  these  plumes  were  imported  from  Mexico,  some  of 
the  States  of  Central  America,  and  Venezuela,  Brazil,  and  Paraguay, 
but  in  future  the  demand  in  the  I’nited  ^States  for  this  plumage  will 
cease,  since  the  traflic  is  now  uidawful. 

THE  MIORATOUY  BIRD  TREATY  ACT. 

Under  article  8  of  the  treat}'  the  I'nited  States  and  Great  Britain 
are  bound  “to  propose  to  tbcir  respective  appropriate  lawmaking 
bodies  the  necessary  measures  for  insuring  the  execution  of  the  present 
convention.”  These  measures  conqirise  the  migratory  bird  treaty 
act  passed  by  Congress  on  July  3.  Ihl8,  and  the  n'gulations  approved 
by  the  President  July  31  for  the  United  States;  and  the  migratory 
birds  convention  act  consented  to  in  the  Canadian  Parliament 
August  29,  1917,  and  the  regulations  thereunder  made  by  the  governor 
in  council.  These  two  acts  and  regulations  differ  somewhat  in  detail, 
but  are  intended  to  accomplish  the  same  purposes  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  act  of  Congress  prohibits  all  hunt¬ 
ing,  capture,  killing,  possession,  sale,  and  shipment  of  any  migratory 
birds  covered  by  the  treaty  except  at  such  times  and  under  such 
restrictions  as  may  be  permitted  by  regulations  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  approved  by  the  President.  Conse¬ 
quently,  unless  migratory  game  birds  are  killed  or  captured  at  such 
times  or  in  a  manner  specifically  authorized  by  the  regulations,  their 
killing,  possession,  sale,  or  transportation  is  uidawful.  Officers  are 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enforce  the  provisions 
of  this  law,  and  any  birds,  nests,  or  eggs  taken,  shipped,  or  possessed 
contrary  to  the  regulations  may  be  seized  when  found  by  such  oflicers, 
and  upon  conviction  of  the  offender  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States.  The  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law  is  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $500,  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  six  months,  or  both. 

In  order  to  meet  conditions  in  localities  where  birds  may  be  locally 
rare  or  less  abundant,  the  vStates  and  Territories  are  authorized  to 
make  additional  laws  or  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  the  treaty 
or  the  act  of  Congress  to  provide  further  protection  for  such  birds. 
Any  previous  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  the  new  laA\  are 
repealed,  and  a  special  clause  jmivides  that  in  case  any  part  of  the 
act  shall  be  held  by  any  court  to  be  invalid,  such  judgment  shall 
affect  only  the  clause,  sentence,  or  paragraph  directly  involved  in  the 
controvers}'. 

REGULATIONS. 

The  regulations  in  the  proclamation  of  the  President  are  10  in  num¬ 
ber.  E.xcept  the  first  two,  which  define  migratory  birds  and  certain 
terms  used  in  the  regulations,  they  are  permissive  in  character. 
Under  regulation  3  hunting  during  the  open  season  is  allowed  only 
with  a  gun,  no  lai^er  than  a  No.  10  gauge  fired  from  the  shoulder,  and 
with  the  aid  of  dog  and  decoys,  on  land  or  water,  or  from  any  appliance 
or  floating  device,  except  an  aeroplane,  power  boat,  or  boat  under  sail. 


Photon  from  Vationa  TAnaociation  of  Audubon  Sooietiea. 


SNOWY  HERONS  IN  THEIR  NESTS. 

Upper:  The  birds  are  seen  cooing  and  caressing  before  changing  places,  a  custom  comparable  to  the 
military  tactics  of  relieving  sentries.  Lower:  Two  nests  of  snowy  lieron  withhi  3  feet  of  each  other, 
an  unusual  proximity.  The  female  bird  in  the  foreground  is  shown  about  to  feed  her  young,  the  two 
somewhat  unsestbetic  specimens  in  the  nest. 
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The  open  seasons  provided  for  liuiitin<;  under  n'fjulation  4  varv 
aeeordin<;  to  the  kinds  of  birds  and  the  rejiion,  l)ut  in  no  ease  exceed 
three  months  and  a  half.  The  earliest  seasons  are  those  on  shore 
birds  on  the  Atlantic  coast  north  of  ('hesa])eake  Ihiy,  which  open  on 
August  16  and  close  November  .30.  The  earliest  season  on  waterfowl 
opens  September  1  and  closes  December  1.3,  while  the  latest  seasons, 
heginninj^  October  16  and  November  1,  close  on  Jaimarv  31.  The 
shortest  seasons  are  thosei  on  woodcock  from  October  1  to  November 
30  in  the  north,  and  November  1  to  December  31  in  the  south.  Any 
birds  killed  in  the  open  season  may  he  kept  in  possession  10  days  after 
the  season  closes. 

I’nder  rejiulation  .3  bajj  limits  are  ])rescril)ed  for  the  number  of  birds 
which  may  be  killed  i)er  day — namely,  6  woodcock,  S  <i;eese  or  brant, 
1.3  ])lover  or  yellowle<is,  and  23  of  other  kinds.  Transportation  under 
r(‘jj:ulation  6  is  permitted  to  the  extent  of  two  days’  ba<;  limit  per  week, 
and  ])acka‘?es  containing'  mi<;ratorv  oame  birds  must  bear  the  name 
and  address  of  the  shipper,  the  consiifiiee,  and  the  number  and  kinds 
of  birds  marked  on  the  outside.  Ihider  re<;ulation  7,  Eskimos  and 
Indians  in  Alaska  are  permitted  to  take  auks,  auklets,  "uillemots, 
murres,  and  putlins,  and  their  eggs,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  treaty.  Regulations  S  and  t)  ])rovido  for  permits  for  j)ropagation 
and  the  sale  of  migratory  wild  fowl  reared  in  captivity  and  for  collect¬ 
ing  migratory  birds  for  scientific  purposes.  Regulation  10  permits 
birds  injurious  to  property  to  be  killed  under  extraordinary  conditions 
after  the  damage  has  been  investigated  by  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  an  approj)riate  order  made. 

THE  CAXADIAX  MIGKATOKV  BIHDS  ('ONVEXTIOX  ACT. 

The  C'anadian  law  known  as  the  migratory  birds  convention  act 
was  assented  to  August  20,  1017.  Its  object  is  ])ractically  the  same  as 
that  of  the  migratory  bird  treaty  act  passed  by  (’ongress,  but  its 
sco])e  is  somewhat  broader.  It  authorizes  the  governor  in  council  to 
make  regulations  on  five  different  subjects;  (a)  Seasons,  (h)  permits  for 
capture  of  birds  for  scientific  or  ju'opagating  jmrposes,  (c)  shi])ment  or 
export  during  the  close  season,  (d)  prohibiting  killing  or  capture  of 
birds  in  any  jn-escribed  area,  and  (c)  for  any  other  jnirpose.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  sections  are  devoted  to  enforcement.  The  law  is  admin¬ 
istered  by  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who  has  authority  to  ajipoint 
oflicei’s,  who  in  enforcing  its  provisions  may  exercise  the  ])owers  of 
justices  of  the  peace  or  police  constables,  duns,  ammunition,  boats, 
teams,  wagons,  outfits,  deco\’s,  and  a|)pliances  of  every  kind  used  in 
violation  of  the  law  or  regulations  in  sight  of  a  game  oflicer  may  b(‘ 
seized  and  confiscated  by  him.  Assaulting,  obstructing,  or  interfering 
with  a  game  oflicer  or  refusing  to  furnish  iid'ormation  or  giving  false 
information  respecting  a  violation  of  the  law  are  likewise  made  of¬ 
fenses.  Game  officers  may  enter  any  ])r(‘mises  in  which  they’helieve 


IJIKDS  WHOSE  PLVMES  AKE  COMMEUCIALIZEl). 

Upper;  The  scalp,  or  raw  plumes,  as  taken  from  the  back  of  the  egret.  The  jilumed  egret  is  seientifically 
Known  as  the  Mcsophoyi  ptumifirn.  Middle:  A  heron  from  which  the  commercial  plumes  have  been 
torn,  leaving  the  finer  feathers  and  down.  TheTgreat  white  egret  or  European  white  heron  (IhTodias 
or  Arrfra,  Alba)  is  found  by  the  htindreds  on  the  lagoons  of  Venezuela.  Lower:  The  “stub”  plume 
of  the  egret,  which  it  is  against  the  iaw  to  sell  or  wear.  To  obtain  it  it  is  necessary  to  destroy  the  female 
at  brooding  time,  leaving  her  young  to  die  of  starvation  and  exposure,  as  in  this  ease  the  female  has 
the  showy  plumage. 
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migratory  birds  are  found  and  may  examine  any  trunk, -bag,  parcel, 
or  receptacle  which  they  believe  contains  such  birds,  nests,  or  eggs. 
Tlie  penalty  for  a  violation  of  this  law  or  the  regulations  is  a  fine  of 
from  $10  to  $100  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months,  or 
both. 

THE  CANADIAN  REGULATIONS. 

The  Canadian  regulations  under  the  migratory  birds  convention 
act  cover  much  the  same  ground  as  the  regulations  previously  men¬ 
tioned,  except  that  they  do  not  contain  a  specific  provision  in  regard 
to  methods  of  hunting,  hut  have  in  addition  a  prohibition  that  foreign 
species  of  migratory  birds  shall  not  he  imported  without  the  consent 
in  writing  of  the  minister  of  the  interior.  The  seasons  in  general  con¬ 
form  with  those  on  the  same  birds  in  the  adjoining  sections  of  the 
I'nited  States.  The  earliest  seasons  open  August  15  and  September  1 , 
hut  on  account  of  climatic  conditions  no  season  extends  later  than 
December  15.  The  long  close  seasons  provided  under  the  treaty  are 
definitely  stated  to  continue  until  January  1,  1928,  on  hand-tailed 
pigeons,  cranes,  swans,  curlew,  and  smaller  shore  birds,  and  until 
January  1,  1923,  on  the  wood  duck  and  eider  duck,  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  British  Columbia  may  adopt  such  regulations  for  the 
wood  duck  as  the  local  authorities  may  deem  appropriate. 

ENFORCEMENT. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  policy  by  which  matters  relating 
to  Federal  preservation  of  game  in  the  United  States  have  for  some 
years  been  placed  in  charge  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  responsible  for  the  enforcement  of  the 
migratory  bird  treaty  act  and  the  work  is  carried  on  by  the  Bureau  of 
Biological  Survey.  In  Canada,  the  law  is  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

The  present  appropriation  for  this  work  is  the  same  as  that  jiro- 
vided  for  enforcement  of  the  Federal  migratory  bird  law  of  March  I, 
1913 — $50,000  per  annum.  Doubtless  in  due  time  Congress  will 
make  adequate  provision  to  enalde  the  department  fully  to  meet  the 
new  responsibilities  placed  upon  it.  The  department  has  the  cordial 
cooperation  of  the  game  commissioners  and  the  warden  force  in  the 
various  States.  Many  of  the  States  have  already  made  their  seasons 
conform  with  those  under  the  Federal  law,  and  under  these  circum¬ 
stances  hunting  out  of  season  is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
law,  hut  of  the  State  law  as  well,  and  it  thus  becomes  possible  for  the 
large  number  of  wardens  in  the  employ  of  the  State  departments  to 
aid  effectually  in  securing  compliance  with  the  regulations.  Thus 
with  the  cordial  cooperation  between  the  States  and  the  United  States, 
and  between  the  United  States  and  Canada,  migratory  birds  are 
destined  to  receive  protection  such  as  is  accorded  them  nowhere  else 
in  the  world. 


SHIPS  FOR  THE  WAR— AND 
AFTER  '/  /.  '/ 

OF  the  25, ()()(), 000  tons  of  ocoan-goiiif'  tonnafie  which  the 
Tnitod  States  Shif)})in"  Board  plans  to  have  completed 
hv  1920  upwards  of  8,000,000  tons  will  he  available  for 
South  American  commerce. 

America  is  enfjaf'cd  in  the  upbuilding  of  the  greatest  merchant 
marine  ev'er  owned  by  any  nation.  The  record  of  a  5,000-ton  collier 
launched  in  27  days  from  the  laying  of  her  keel,  and  the  more  recent 
accomplishment  of  launching  95  ships  in  a  single  day,  show  the 
energy  of  her  shipbuilders  in  striving  for  the  25,000,000  tons  which 
she  means  to  have  in  1920 — a  merchant  fleet  rej)resenting  more  than 
half  the  combined  tonnage  of  the  world  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  war. 

Primarily,  this  vast  tonnage  is  being  built  for  the  defense  of 
civilization,  for  the  hurrying  of  troops  and  their  supplies  to  the 
battle  lines  of  the  allies.  But  with  the  coming  of  peace  there  will 
he  this  new-made  fleet  in  full  readiness  to  carry  to  all  markets  the 
merchandise  that  has  been  congesting  in  terminals  for  lack  of  trans¬ 
portation. 

With  the  advent  of  peace  South  America  should  come  into  an  era 
of  unprecedented  prosperity,  piovided  ships  are  available  for  carry¬ 
ing  her  commerce.  With  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  world  tonnage 
gone  to  the  bottom,  with  the  unprecedented  demand  which  will 
inevitably  be  made  upon  what  remains  in  bringing  our  armies  home, 
furnishing  devastated  Europe  with  material  for  reconstruction,  the 
renewed  flow  of  immigration  and  general  readjustment.  South 
America  can  count  it  something  more  than  fortunate  that  her  great 
sister  of  the  north  will  be  in  position  to  carry  all  the  exports  she 
wishes  to  freight  to  foreign  ports  and  to  bring  in  all  the  imports 
which  her  merchants  need. 

It  is  expected  that  from  8,000,000  to  10,000,000  dead-weight  tons 
of  America’s  new  merchant  fleet  will  be  devoted  to  South  American 
trade.  This  estimate  has  been  arrived  at  by  experts  in  the  Division 
of  Planning  and  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board, 
following  an  exhaustive  study  of  South  America’s  tonnage  require¬ 
ments.  The  fortunes  and  necessities  of  war  having  advanced  the 
United  States  within  two  years  from  third  to  first  place  in  the  export 
and  import  trade  of  South  America,  the  continuance  of  that  com¬ 
mercial  relation  in  peace  times  has  already  come  to  assume  with  the 
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Slii])])in<'  Board  an  inijiortanco  second  only  to  tlio  task  of  hridgiiifj 
the  seas  to  France. 

“After  that,”  to  finote  (’hairnian  Edward  Hurley,  of  the  Shi])- 
piii"  Board,  “these  ships  mean  service  to  onr  neighbor  nations 
ranged  on  Ihanocracv’s  side*  in  Latin  America.” 

If  one  Hauls  the  act  estahlishinj;  the  Shipping  Board,  it  will  he 
seen  that  the  underlyini;  spirit  is  one  of  fair  dealing  with  all  nations. 
For  this  act  proA'ides  for  absolute  ecpiality  between  seaports.  There¬ 
fore,  America’s  new  merchant  fleet  will  he  for  the  service  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Walt('r  S.  Tower,  chief  of  the  (’ommodities  Section  of  tlu' 
Division  of  Planning  and  .Statistics  of  the  United  States  Shipjiing 
Board,  a  recognized  authority  on  South  American  trade,  has  this 
to  say: 

With  the  r«“.'<t<)ratiuii  nf  trade  t(»  normal  conditions  after  the  war  and  very  moderate 
ex|tansiou  in  South  American  production,  that  continent  may  profitably  employ 
from  8,(MK),0(K)  pj  10, 00(1, 000  dead-weifrht  tons  of  .ships  in  haulin"  its  staple  commodi' 
ties.  The  whole  economic  and  commercial  i)rosperity  of  the  South  American  coun¬ 
tries  hill, ires  on  their  aliility  to  market  their  surjilus  jiroducts  under  favorable  condi¬ 
tions.  They  are  absolutely  at  the  mercy  of  shij)])in<r.  And  there  is  tio  better  service 
which  the  United  .States  could  perform  than  to  assure  to  South  American  nations 
rea.sonable  rates  of  carriage  and  shipping  adequate  to  handle  the  tremendous  tonnage 
of  staple  jiroducts  which  will  be  needed  to  jirovision  Europe. 

After  the  war  probably  less  space  will  be  available  than  could  bo  used.  Cargoes 
will  be  bidding  for  sjiace,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  will  not  be  enough  shipping  to  go 
around.  Commodities  that  can  afford  to  pay  high  rates  are  those  of  least  bulk  and 
of  highest  value.  South  America  produces  bulky  commodities.  And  most  of  the 
things  South  America  needs,  like  the  things  it  sends  out,  are  bulky.  It  is  going  to 
be  part  of  our  task  to  see  that  South  American  commodities  will  be  jirovided  with 
ships  at  such  rates  as  will  make  it  possible  to  handle  their  goods. 

Some  ])ros])ective  shipjtiiig  retiuirements  of  South  Americnii  com¬ 
merce  which  figure  in  the  survey  of  Shipping  Board  officials  are: 

Argentina,  2,2.5(),()()()  deadweight  tons  for  grain  exports  which 
proliafth'  will  total  annually  not  less  than  7, 000, 000  long  tons. 

Jirazil,  from  2,r)00,000  to  3,000,000  deadweight  tons  to  carry 
1,000,000  long  tons  of  coffee,  4,000.000  to  5,000,000  long  tons  of  iron 
ore,  and  1,000,000  tons  of  manganese  and  chromite. 

(’bile,  1,000,000  deadweight  tons  for  3,000,000  long  tons  of  nitrate, 
and  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  tons  of  iron  ore. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  from  2,000,000  to  4,000,000  deadweight 
additional  tons  will  he  recpiired  to  handle  other  great  stajiles  which 
the  world  is  coming  more  and  more  to  rely  ujion  South  America  to 
supply;  the  copper  of  Peru  and  ('bile,  the  wool  and  beef  of  Argentina 
and  Uruguay,  Brazilian  rubber,  Bolivian  tin,  the  cacao  of  Ecuador 
and  Brazil,  and  hides  from  all  these  countries. 

Since  the  war  cut  down  comjietition  in  other  ])arts  of  the  world  with 
South  America's  products,  more  and  more  that  continent  has  come 
to  monopolize  the  market  of  the  United  Stales  especially  with  its 
nitrate,  manganese,  wool,  tin,  copper,  coffee,  and  cacao,  in  turn 


EDWARD  II.  iri  REEY,  CII AI R.\f  AX  OF  SIIIITIXC  HOARD,  IX  VALPARAISO,  CHILE. 

Up(u'r:  Mr.  Iliirlfy  iii.siH'i’ling  a  yoke  of  o.xi-ii  used  in  moving  heavy  freight,  a  method  whieh  is  fast  iH'ing 
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ilopoluliii”:  on  this  country  as  never  l)ef«»re  for  manufactured  ai tides, 
coal,  lumber,  and  petroleum  products,  relatively  large  quantities  of 
certain  classes  of  huxlstutfs  and  cotton  textiles. 

Of  ship])ing  Hying  South  American  flags  to  take  care  of  the  expand¬ 
ing  commerce  with  this  country  as  well  as  the  after-war  exports  to 
Kurope  there  is  practically  nothing.  An  inventory  of  Stmth  American 
shipping  will  show  less  than  1, ()()(), ()t)()  tons,  made  up  mostly  of  small 
vessels  serviceable  oidy  for  coastwise  trade,  liefore  the  war  liriiish 
aiul  (Jerman  ships  led  all  others  in  South  American  trade,  Spanish, 
Dutch,  French,  and  Norwegian  ships  also  did  business  profital)ly 
with  South  America.  The  American  Hag  was  a  rare  sight  in  South 
American  ports.  Thei'e  were  jirecisely  four  American  steamship 
lines  to  South  America. 

For  years  after  the  end  of  the  war  British  shipping  is  expected  to 
he  c(tncerned  first  of  all  with  British  ])lans  for  a  closely  riveted  ecom*- 
mic  connection  with  her  colonies.  Other  European  shij)ping,  though 
considerable  in  the  aggregate,  is  rated  of  slight  availability  to  South 
American  trade.  Oidy  one  nation  will  he  able  to  sujiply  South 
America  with  all  the  ships  which  its  inevitable  commercial  expansion 
calls  for  the  United  States,  prospective  owner  of  2,5,000,000  dead¬ 
weight  tons  or  half  the  tonnage  of  the  world. 

'I'he  installation  recently  of  a  fast  freighter  service  between  New 
York  and  Valparaiso  is  the  Shipping  Board's  initial  movement  to 
meet  the  unprecedented  requirements  of  the  South  American  trade. 
The  promise  of  more  steamship  lines  to  Latin  America  is  set  forth  in 
this  excerpt  from  the  address  of  Uhairman  Hurley  of  the  Shi])ping 
Board  at  Notre  Dame  University,  last  month: 

If  ill  1919  -20  we  have  the  iias.senirer  and  carno  tonuafie  we  have  iilaiuied,  we  will  be 
in  a  ]»()sition  to  establi.-ili  a  weekly  jiassenger  service  between  New  York  and  Rio  de 
.Janeiro,  Montevideo,  Rnonos  .Vire.s,  and  ('araeas  on  the  east  coast,  and  weekly  service 
between  ('oloinbia,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  ValjiaraLso,  Chile,  on  the  western  coast.  On 
the  west  coast  we  now  have  two  fast  ])assen<'er  steamers  iilyinj;  between  New  York 
and  Valjiaraiso.  These  are  the  first  to  carry  the  American  flag  on  that  route.  They 
have  cut  the  time  between  these  two  imjiortant  cities  from  27  to  18  days-  a  saving  of 
9  days. 

Our  Central  American  neighbors,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Nicaragua,  Honduras,  and 
t\)sta  Rica,  must  all  have  the  very  best  jiassenger  and  cargo  service,  as  must  all  of  our 
South  .American  neighbors.  We  have  planned  the  class  of  steamers  required  for  this 
service.  The  type  will  serve  our  Latin  American  friends  in  a  manner  that  they  have 
never  been  served  before,  but  which  they  are  entitled  to.  With  the  wonderful  re- 
•sources  which  these  countries  have,  their  products  should  be  distributed  in  the  world’s 
markets  and  they  shoidd  have  sufficient  shijis  at  their  disposition  and  at  such  rates 
that  will  enable  them,  when  it  is  necessary,  to  sell  their  products  in  competition  with 
other  nations.  This  will  give  them  an  oiiportunity  to  receive  their  share  of  jirofits 
which  will  permit  them  to  further  develop  their  countries. 

The  exigencies  of  the  war  which  have  compelled  the  United  States 
to  liccome  the  greatest  shipbuilding  tiation  in  the  world  have  brought 
about  also  a  phenomenal  growth  of  trade  between  this  country  and 
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Top;  How  and  sfcrn  vii'ws  of  llio  vossol  on  llio  twonty-sovonth  or  hmnchinf 
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pleted  Tuckahoc,  the  steamship  built  in  27  days. 
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South  Amorica.  This  trade,  it  is  taken  for  fjranted  in  studies  of  the 
sluj)|)in‘;  needs  for  it.  will,  as  it  continues  to  expand,  like  Britain’s 
"feat  pre-war  tratle,  stimulate,  and  in  turn  he  stimulated  by,  (he 
use  of  American  ships  in  it. 

The  April,  191S,  summary  of  the  foreign  eommeree  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  hy  the  J)ej)artment  of  Uommeree,  ju’esents  these 
significant  totals  of  the  growing  trade  with  South  America: 

Imiwrts.  Ex  (Kiris. 


1912  .  S;215,(IS9,31I1  jm.UlO.l.il 

1913  .  217,734,(129  14(1, 147,  !KI3 

1911 .  2-22,  (177, 07.'>  124,. WJ,  999 

191.'. .  2(11, 4S9,  .1(13  99,323,9.i7 

191(1 .  391,.i(12,()lH  ISO,  175.374 

1917 . '  .542,212,.S20  2.59,4S0,371 


And  for  the  10  months  of  the  fiscal  year  up  to  the  close  of  April, 
1!)1S,  in  spite  of  unavoidable  restrictions  to  the  more  essential  com¬ 
modities,  the  imports  attained  a  value  of  .S4f)6,.")00,7S.5  and  the 
exports  of  !?257,243,273. 

The  Ajiril  figures,  in  other  words,  stand  for  trade  with  South 
America,  to  which  it  was  necessary,  even  in  the  most  critical  period 
of  the  war,  to  allocate  shipping.  It  may  he  fair,  therefore,  to 
assume  for  the  time  being  that  these  figures  not  only  indicate  the 
practical  limit  to  which  curtailment  of  shipping  for  South  America 
may  safely  he  carried,  hut  the  trend  of  the  expansion  which  the 
enormous  shiphuilding  program  of  the  Ihiited  States  make  inevitable. 
They  break  up  among  the  various  South  American  countries  as 
follows : 

lm|K)r(s  from.l  Flxfxirts  to. 


ArRentina .  $1(3,773,7(1(1  |  $88,721,219 

Brazil . I  93,228,119  ;  .5.3,208,391 

Chile . !  111,944,424  I  .53,8.50,40.5 

I’eru .  3.5,97(1,299  j  18.239,380 

Colomhia .  21, 1.53,3.58  |  8,789,.51.5 

I'rURUav . '  20,240,2.57  i  14,(123,959 

Venezuela .  19,493,029  I  9,28.5,0.58 

Keilador .  7,912.979  3,743,110 

Bolivia .  120,732  ;  2,897,215 

I’araguay .  (19,797  i  .530,239 

British  (!uiaiia .  319,849  1  4,497,(39 

IHiteli  Guiana .  .873, .5.54  !  1,012,9.50 

Freneh  Guiana .  4,0.58  1  (38,495 

Falkland  Islands .  400,  (kX)  '  239,549 


In  the  look  into  tin  future  of  this  trade  with  South  America  in 
which  the  United  States’s  advancement  to  first  place  has  been  accel¬ 
erated  by  the  war  -practically  all  of  Germany’s  trade,  for  example, 
having  been  absorbed  hy  the  United  States  the  role  the  shiphuild¬ 
ing  program  of  this  countiy  will  play  is  further  clearly  indicated  liy 
the  large  development,  already  in  sight,  for  the  great  resources  of  the 
other  American  continent. 


<'ourt  sy  of  The'Amrricas  and  The  NewiYork  ShipbuildinK  Corporaf  { 
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Top:  Showing  progrivss  of  the  construclion  at  the  end  of  tho  first  and  .second  days.  .Middle;  Third  and 
end  of  the  fourth  days.  IJottoni:  Fifth  and  si.xth  day.s.' 
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lirazil  is  a  striking  illustration.  Tho  j)rinci|)al  products  of  that 
rich  countiy  arc  coffee  and  rubber.  The  Tnited  States  is  their 
market.  The  tigures  for  1916  show  that  the  United  States  took  more 
than  60  per  cent  of  the  coffee  exports,  all  the  manganese  and  60  per 
cent  of  the  rubber.  When  later  figures  become  available  they  are 
expected  to  show  that  the  United  States  is  the  purchaser  of  practi¬ 
cally  all  the  coffee,  manganese,  and  rubber  exported  from  Brazil. 

All  forecasts  of  the  shipping  to  he  needed  in  the  Brazilian  trade 
stress  heavily  the  requirements  for  the  future  exports  of  iron  ore. 
The  deposits  of  iron  ore  in  Brazil  are  the  richest  and  largest  in  the 
workl.  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  British  and  American  syn¬ 
dicates  operating  them  planned  to  export  m)t  less  than  .5,()()(),()()0 
tons  a  year  to  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The  exports  of  the 
Shipping  Board  figure  that  1,. 600, 000  dead-weight  tons  of  ships  will 
he  recpiired  to  carry  the  future  exports  of  tliis  commodity  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Europe. 

('bile  has  the  only  large  natural  nitrate  beds  in  the  workl.  Nitrate 
is  the  principal  ('hilean  export.  Formerly  CJermany  took  30  per 
cent  of  it.  Now  the  United  States  is  taking  almost  all  of  it,  and 
would  use  more  if  the  ships  coidd  he  spared  for  the  long  voyage  to 
Chile.  The  export  figures  have  lisen  to  approximately  2,500,000 
tons  a  year.  When  additional  shipping  becomes  available  for  this 
part  of  South  America  the  exports  of  nitrate  are  expected  to  exceed 
3,000,000  tons  a  year.  About  one  dead-weight  ton  of  'shipping  in 
continuous  service  is  recpiired  to  haul  three  tons  of  nitrate  from 
Chile  to  New  York. 

Two  other  great  natural  resources  of  Chile,  iron  ore  and  copj)er, 
are  due  to  add  six  figures  to  the  tonnage  recpiired  by  the  trade  with 
that  country.  In  1917  the  United  States  imported  from  Chile 
SO, 000  tons  of  copj)er  valued  at  S9,50S,012. 

Argentina,  like  Brazil,  is  one  of  the  great  storehouses  of  the 
world”  a  country  with  honndless  possibilities  of  trade  development. 
As  the  latest  export  and  import  summary  of  the  l)e])artment  of  Com¬ 
merce  reveals,  the  trade  between  Argentina  and  the  United  States 
has  expanded  enormously  during  the  war,  and  all  well-informed 
students  of  this  commerce  are  agreed  that  the  only  present  handicap 
to  further  great  expansion  of  it  is  the  scarcity  of  ships.  The  ship 
])rogram  of  the  United  States  is  therefore  of  extraordinary  signifi¬ 
cance  to  that  country. 

The  Argentine  is  the  chief  source  of  the  supply  of  wool,  sheepskins 
and  hides  which  the  United  States  recpiires,  and  it  is  probably  des¬ 
tined  also  to  become  the  chief  foreign  source  of  beef  for  this  country. 
Its  pasture  lands  are  among  the  most  extensive  in  the  workl. 

Since  the  war  forced  a  curtailment  of  ships  for  the  Australian 
trade,  Argentina  has  jum])ed  to  the  forefront  in  the  export  of  cloth- 


Court<*«y  of  Tin*  Amoriran  and  Th»*  N«*w  York  t^iphuildioK  (’orporatlon. 
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Top:  Krading  from  loft  to  right,  progri'sn  ol  construction  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  and  eleventh  days. 
•Middle:  .\ppearance  of  the  ve,s.sel  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-first  and  twenty-third  days.  Bottom: 
Appearance  at  end  of  twenty-fifth  and  twenty-si.xth  days. 
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ill"  wool  to  the  Uiiitod  States.  Its  exports  of  this  stajile  to  the  Ihiited 
States  inereased  from  22, 603, 402  jiouiids  in  1013  to  1S7,07.S,443 
pounds  in  1017  or  to  two-thirds  of  all  the  imports  of  this  highly 
iieeessarv  eommodity  hv  the  Ihiited  States.  One-tenth  of  all  the 
wool  of  the  world  is  prodiieed  in  the  Argentine. 

Another  wonderfully  fertile  South  American  eountry,  with  an 
exceptional  outlet  hy  sea,  is  l>uguay,  heeoming  every  year  an  in¬ 
creasingly  imjiortant  source  of  supply  to  the  United  States.  Since 
lOl.'j  iTuguayan  wool  has  risen  to  third  jilace  in  the  imjiorts  of  wool 
hy  this  eountry.  These  totaled,  in  1917,  36,623,341  pounds,  valued 
at  S17, 105,618,  or  about  one-eighth  of  the  total  value  of  wool  im¬ 
ported  by  the  United  States. 

I’ruguay  has  also  ascended  to  third  place  on  the  list  of  countries 
sending  hides  to  the  I’nited  States.  The  exj)orts  of  this  commodity 
from  Uruguay  tt>  the  Ihiited  States  in  1017  were  exceeded  only  hy 
those  of  Argentina  and  Brazil. 

The  ])ossihilities  for  the  use  of  American  shipj)ing  in  bringing 
Bolivian  tin  to  this  country  are  set  forth  impressively  in  a  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Department  of  ('ommerce  under  date  of  danuary  6,  101 6. 
Here  is  an  excerpt  from  the  report : 

Arran<;(*iiu‘ntf!  have  been  coinplelcd  hy  the  American  Sineltim;  A  Kefininu:  Co.  to 
hrii)*;  Holiviaii  tin  on*  in  very  coiisiderahle  <|nantities  to  the*  Uniteil  States  and  smelt 
and  refine  it  here.  Thoujfh  thi-s  inicht  appear  at  first  thouiflit  as  a  relatively  minor 
element  in  the  vast  ciirn'nts  of  American  comm(*rce,  it  jxkssc.s.scs  a  si^niificance  that, 
can  not  justly  he  minimized.  It  furnishes  an  indication  of  certain  hi^  controlling 
tendencies  in  the  trade  of  the  world.  It  forms  also  a  basis  for  future  changes  that  will 
of  nece.ssity  hriii"  an  increasinjr  advantafre  to  this  country. 

The  hringiii''  of  Bolivian  ores  to  this  country  not  oidy  means  cheai)er  tin  and  the 
employment  of  thousands  of  American  workmen;  it  nu‘ans  al.so  tlie  creation  of  a  market 
for  American  products  which,  it  has  been  estimated  may  approach  850, 1)01), OOt)  annu¬ 
ally. 

About  45,000  tons  of  Bolivian  tin  arc  expected  to  he  exported  an¬ 
nually  to  the  United  States. 

Another  great  staple  of  South  America  is  cacao,  in  the  export  of 
which  to  the  I’^nited  States  Ecuador  and  Brazil  run  a  neck  and  neck 
competition.  In  1017  Ecuador  exported  to  this  country  31,407.2 
tons  valued  at  $7,625,884;  Brazil  35,631 .7  tons  valued  at  $6,022,521. 
The  only  rival  of  these  two  South  American  countries  in  the  export 
of  this  important  food  commodity  in  1017  was  British  vVest  Africa, 
and  since  then  the  shorter  sailing  routes  to  Brazil  and  Ecuador  have 
given  them  prior  call  on  ships.  A  further  exi)ansion  of  the  cacao 
industry  in  South  America  is  easily  indicated  when  America’s  new 
ships  are  concentrated  on  the  trade  with  that  continent. 


BOY  SCOUTS  OR  “JOVENES 
EXPLORADORES”  OF  CUBA 


THK  ])!itriotic  soiitiments  of  (’ul)an  ])oys  only  a  guid¬ 

ing  hand  to  arouse  them  to  new  endeavors.  Five  3’ears 
ago  tlieir  3’outhful  sj)irits  were  awakened  by  articles  aj)j)ear- 
ing  in  various  journals  relative  to  the  splendid  results  that 
followed  the  organization  of  lun*  scouts  in  other  lands.  About  the 
same  time,  JJohemia,  one  of  the  leading  illustrated  journals  of  ('uha, 
dmd)tless  realizing  the  advantages  to  he  derived  from  the  world-wide 
movement,  published  several  pages  of  matter  and  illustrations 
relative  to  hoj'-scout  organizations.  The  Cuban  hoj's,  and  their 
elders  as  well,  were  told  what  had  been  accomplished  elsewhere; 
rules  and  regulations  governing  the  organization  were  exjdained  in 
detail;  pictures  and  the  j)ractical  a])])lication  of  scout  activities  to 
dail\'  life  were  made  so  ap])ealing  that  ])('o])le  began  to  ask  wh\’  the 
Cuban  bo}'  could  not  he  similarlv  trained.  The  well  known  writer, 
Don  Gabriel  Esjiaha,  lecturc'd  before  3'oung  men  and  boj's,  advo¬ 
cating  the  formation  of  scout  organizations  in  the  island.  Again 
Jiohemia  kej)t  the  subject  and  its  im])ortance  before  the  jieople,  with 
the  result  that  man}'  of  the  men  of  all'airs  became  as  dee])!}'  interested 
as  the  boj's. 

On  March  20,  1014,  a  meeting  was  held  in  Ilabana,  whicli  was 
attended  bv  a  few  citizens,  who  took  the  first  steps  to  initiate  Cuban 
3'outh  into  tin*  boy-scout  movement.  Two  months  later,  or  on  Ma\' 
20,  the  actual  formation  of  trooj)s  had  become  a  realitj';  Cid)an  bo^'s 
marched  through  the  streets  of  the  ca])ital  cit\'  to  the  apj)lause  of 
thousands  of  admiring  friends  and  citizens.  The  boys  clad  in  their 
])ictures(|ue  uniforms  and  with  martial  spii'it  made  a  strong  appeal — 
not  the  appeal  to  arms  but  the  call  for  better  ])h\'sical  and  moral 
develo])ment.  Evervwhere  they  were  cheered,  and  to  cap  the  climax 
of  weeks  of  arduous  })reparation,  the  President  of  the  Rej)id)lic 
received  the  boys  and  gave  them  the  handshake  of  approval.  In 
groups  their  ])ictures  were  taken  and  re])roduced  in  j)eriodicals  that 
po])ularized  the  movement  all  over  the  island. 

No  doubt  this  initial  success  of  the  boj'  scouts  of  Cuba  was  espe¬ 
cially'  gratifying  to  the  mature  leaders  who  had  labored  for  weeks  in 
perfecting  the  organization.  Gen.  (\vrlos  Garcia  Veles,  so  well  known 
and  honored,  was  one  of  these  gentlemen,  and  he  became  j)residcnt 
of  the  organization.  A  bit  more  active  perhaps  in  the  arduous  work 
was  Dr.  Carlos  Alzugaray^  to  whom  Bohemia  delegated  its  faith  and 
enthusiasm  for  founding  the  organization.  Senor  Jules  Loustalot  and 
Dr.  Baldomero  Caballero  also  figure  conspicuously  among  the  founders 
of  “scoutisimo”  in  Cuba,  the  former  as  commissary'  general  and  the 
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I'piH'r:  “(ioing  over  till'  top"  in  a  rough  eoiinlry,  an  exercise  t hat  develops  i)rowess,  skill,  and  physical 
endurance.  Lower:  .V  parly  of  scouts  crossing' a  hridge  in  Havana  en  route  to  green  fields  and  ruiining 
brooks  where  they  will  undergo  training  and  enjoy  outdoor  life  and  exijeriencfs. 


TIIKKE  PHASES  OK  l!OY  SPOUT  ACTIVITIES  IN  CUIIA. 

U(Tt;  On  aoampinpoxpcdilion.durin)!  which  time  the  hoys  livointcntsami  traverse  miles  of  rat  her  uiifamiliar  part  sot  the  Iteinililie.  Center;  Hoy  scouts  in  Havana  ami  I  lie  lianner 
they  ail  honor.  Kit;ht;  A  tioy  scout  unfurling  the  national  colors  at  otie  of  their  encampments  located  amid  the  iM-aut  ifiil  |>alms  of  the  Tropics. 


•  w 

A 

hi  i  "ii  fhW'-f 
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1 

(’LOSER  VIEWS  OF  SCOITS  AM)  THEIR  WORK. 


ri)|)<'r;  The  signal  divisiun  of  one  of  the  Havana  organizsdions  “wigwaggiiij;’’  a  mossago  fo  another 
parly  of  .seoiits.  Center;  Scouts  in  Cienfuegos  drawn  up  in  line  to  participate  tn  “  1-a  Fie.sla  del  Arbol,” 
diiriiig  which  they  won  the  plaudits  of  the  itopulace  ami  olherwi.se  accredited  themselves  with  honor. 
Lower:  \  parly  of  scouts  from  Cienfuegos  visiting  the  city  of  Havana,  where  they  met  various  other 
organizations  and  further  developed  the  spirit  of  •' scout isimo.” 
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latter  as  secretary  of  the  organization.  Many  other  Cubans  mater¬ 
ially  aided  in  the  initiatory  work  or  have  done  so  from  time  to  time. 

After  the  first  efforts  of  scout  organization  became  a  proved  success, 
as  well  as  jiopular,  other  cities  and  towns  organized  similar  bodies. 
To-day  Cienfuegos,  Matanzas,  Cardenas,  Cruces,  Santa  Clara,  Man¬ 
zanillo,  and  other  places  have  their  duly  organized  body  of  scouts, 
who  are  as  popular  and  their  training  as  fully  appreciated  as  in  Hahana. 
The  troops  of  the  capital  city  and  Cienfuegos  are  larger  in  number; 
in  the  latter  city  there  are  about  .‘1.50  scouts,  while  in  Ilahana  they  are 
still  more  numerous.  About  60  leading  Cubans  form  the  executive 
committee,  which  naturally  has  its  headquarters  in  Ilahana,  and 
from  which  the  scouts  of  other  cities  are  reijuired  to  report  activities^ 
progress,  etc. 

The  activities  of  the  Cuban  hoy  scouts  do  not  materially  differ  from 
those  of  scouts  in  other  lands.  The  rules  and  regulation  formulated 
by  the  famous  founder  of  the  organization,  Gen.  Robert  Baden 
Powell,  and  from  time  to  time  improved  and  amended  by  other 
leaders,  are  practically  the  same  wherever  used.  In  Cuba,  however, 
the  climate  has  much  to  do  with  scout  activities,  which  in  almost 
every  line  contemplate  the  spending  of  considerable  time  in  the 
great  outdoors.  Unlike  some  countries  that  have  long,  severe 
winters,  the  climate  of  Cuba  makes  it  possible  for  the  scouts  to  have 
jiracticall}'  a  full  year  for  outdoor  maneuv'ers,  and  all  over  the 
island  we  find  the  different  divisions  of  scouts  practicing  long  marches. 
In  the  forests  they  are  learning  about  trees  and  insects,  and  of  methods 
of  living  and  caring  for  the  human  body  when  far  from  doctors  and 
medicines;  on  sugar  plantations  they  observe  the  wonderful  activities 
that  have  brought  their  country  prominently  before  the  world  as  one 
of  the  greatest  sugar-producing  regions  known;  from  time  to  time 
the  city  troop  visits  the  country  and  the  small-town  scouts  go  to 
Ilahana  and  to  other  large  cities;  and  perhaps  in  no  other  way  is  it 
probable  that  so  many  young  Cubans  would  be  thrown  into  direct 
personal  contact  as  in  mingling  together  as  hoy  scouts.  It  is  the  same 
everywhere — the  same  system  of  honor  and  integrity  and  uplift — and 
in  promoting  this  spirit  the  organization  must  work  with  the  hoy 
from  the  humblest  home  as  well  as  with  the  more  fortunate  youth 
of  cultured  and  wealthy  jiarents.  In  each  case  the  result  of  the 
training  can  scarcely  he  estimated;  and  in  some  of  the  older  organi¬ 
zations  of  other  lands  we  have  the  insjiiring  example  of  scout-trained 
hoys  now  filling  jiositions  of  great  responsibility  in  military  or  civil 
life  in  upholding  the  honor  and  sacred  freedom  of  the  world. 

In  Cuba,  as  elsewhere,  the  boy  scouts  have  already  rendered  con¬ 
spicuous  services  in  many  public  places,  in  assisting  the  jiolice  in 
handling  vast  crowds  of  people  on  certain  days  of  fiesta,  in  guarding 
property,  in  aiding  the  old  and  infirm,  and  in  various  other  ways 
demonstrating  the  result  of  training  and  influence  that  prevails  in 
all  bov-scout  organizations. 


PAN  AMERICAN  NOTES 


DINNER  BY  ARGENTINE  COMMANDER. 

On  the  evening  of  Septeinlier  5  Commander  Carlos  Daireau.x  gave  a 
dinner  and  reception  on  hoard  the  splendid  dreadnaught  of  the 
Argentine  Navy,  the  Rivadavia,  in  honor  of  Mayor  John  F.  Ilylan 
of  New  York.  Besides  the  guest  of  honor,  among  other  distinguished 
officials  present  were  Hear  Admiral  Nathaniel  R.  Usher,  commandant 
of  the  third  naval  district,  representing  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniels,  who  was  unavoidably  absent;  Admiral  Grout,  commander 
of  the  French  fleet  in  American  waters;  Capt.  Cesar  de  Mello,  of  the 
Brazilian  battleship  Sao  Paula;  Mr.  Alfred  J.  Johnson,  city  chamber- 
lain;  Mr.  Henry  MacDonald,  director  general  of  the  mayor’s  com¬ 
mittee  on  national  defense;  Dr.  John  A.  Harriss,  special  deputy 
])olico  commissioner;  Mr.  George  MacDonald;  and  many  oflicers  of 
the  various  navies  represented  by  war  vessels  in  New  York  Harbor 
at  the  time.  The  principal  address  of  the  occasion  was  made  by 
Ambassador  Romulo  S.  Naon,  of  Argentina,  who  spoke  in  part  as 
follows : 

The  nations  of  this  continent  are  called  upon  to  build  destinies  based  on  solidarity 
and  reciprocal  cooperation.  Born  under  the  same  auspices  and  reared  under  the  same 
social  ideals  and  political  principles,  we  are  bound  to  make  our  way  in  international 
life  <‘lose  together. 

The  chief  and  the  officers  of  our  battleship  liivadai  in  have  had  a  magnificent  oi)jx)r- 
tunity  for  showing,  as  a  genuine  representation  of  our  armed  institutions,  the  feelings 
that  we  cherish  in  our  country  toward  our  greatest  sister  of  the  north,  and  we  have  all 
had  a  proper  chance  fully  to  know  that  our  admiration  and  our  traditional  symj>athy 
for  your  great  country  are  well  understoo<l  and  appreciated  by  you. 

You  may  be  sure,  gentlemen,  that  the  very  kind  attention  you  have  paid  to  my 
fellow  countrymen  during  their  stay  here  has  been  most  heartily  ap|)reciated.  and 
that  both  my  Government  and  our  people  at  home  recognize  and  honor  the  stmtiments 
which  prompted  these  graceful  acts  of  friendshij).  I  am  very  happy  to  give  voice  to 
these  feelings  here  to-night. 

1  request  you.  gentlemen,  to  unite  with  me  in  the  expre.ssion  of  a  toast  which  is  in 
all  our  hearts:  To  the  union  and  happiness  of  all  our  continents.  To  the  greatness 
and  success  of  your  great  country  and  of  your  great  lYesident. 

In  response  to  the  amliassiulor’s  address  Mayor  Hylan  spoke 
feelingly  and  elocpiently,  and  voiecd  the  sentiments  of  all  present 
when  he  saitl: 

When  the  Riradaria  draws  her  anchor  chain  and  leaves  for  southern  waters  she  will 
carry  a  message  that  will  make  stronger  the  Pan  American  Union  and  add  another 
link  in  the  ties  of  the  great  sister  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
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SENOU  MANUEL  E.  OONDKA,  NEW  MINISTER  FROM  PARAOUAY  TO  M  ASIIIN(iTON 

His  Excolloncy  Soflor  Oondra  presoiilod  to  the  Prosidont  of  the  United  States  the  eredentials  formally 
announcing  him  as  minister  from  Paraguay  in  M'ashington,  September  2:i.  The  new  minister,  who 
was  president  of  his  Republic  in  1910,  was  born  January,  1S72,  and  has  U'en  one  of  t  he  eminent  scholars 
of  his  country,  having  made  exhaustive  study  of  law,  within  which  field  he  has  written  several  works. 
Sefior  Condra  has  been  minister  in  Urar.il  and  secretary  of  foreign  relations,  and  represented  Paraguay 
in  the  Third  Pan-.\merican  Conference  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


DR.  ALRERT  CORTADEELAS,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BOLIVIAN 
LEGATION  AT  WASHINGTON. 

Dr.  Albert  Cortadolliis,  recently  apjwinted  secretary  of  the  Bolivian  LcRation 
at  Washinuton,  has  had  a  rapid  ascendency  in  tlic  diplomatic  worl(L  being 
in  1012  made  assistant  to  the  secretary  of  the  legation  of  Bolivia  for  France, 
Belgium,  and  Holland.  Two  years  later  he  was  called  back  to  Bolivia  to 
enter  the  ministry  of  foreign  relations  as  chief  of  diplomatic  and  coasular 
sections.  In  lill.i  he  was  made  director  of  the  registry  and  introductor  of 
ministers,  in  which  position  he  s»>rved  until  called  to  his  present  post  as 
secretar^v  at  Wa.shingt  on.  To  an  interest  ing  pt'rsonality  Dr.  Cortadcllas  adds 
the  distinction  of  being  a  well-informed  and  traveled  gentleman. 
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THE  COMMERCIAL  TRAVELER’S  CONVENTION. 

The  l)('partnuMit  of  State  announces  that  tlie  Senate  has  recom- 
meiuletl  the  ratification  of  a  treaty  concerning  commercial  travelers 
and  tlieir  samples  between  the  Repuhlic  of  rruguay  and  the  Tnited 
States.  The  convention  was  sifined  hv  the  Secretary  of  State,  rep- 
resentino;  the  I’nited  States,  and  the  rrufjuayan  minister  of  foreign 
affairs,  Dr.  lialtasar  Rrum,  during  his  visit  to  Washington  on  August 
27,  IhlS.  The  convention  is  likewise  in  process  of  negotiation  with 
11  other  countries,  and  its  eventual  acceptance  hv  others  which  still 
liave  the  matter  under  consideration  is  hojied  for. 

The  negotiation  of  this  important  convention  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  First  Ran  American  h’inancial  ('onference  held  in  Washington  in 
May,  Ihl"),  at  the  suggestion  of  Secretary  McAdoo  and  over  which 
the  Secretary  presided.  The  International  High  Commission,  created 
to  give  effect  to  the  recommendations  of  the  F*an  American  Financial 
(’onference,  formulated  the  draft  of  the  treaty  wliich  has  just  been 
ratified  and  brought  about  its  consideration  hv  the  ministers  of  finance 
of  the  20  American  Republics  particijiating  in  the  work  of  the  com¬ 
mission.  All  the  steps  leading  up  to  formal  negotiation  of  the  treaty 
were  conducted  by  the  executive  council  of  the  commission,  which  is 
composed  of  Secretary  McAdoo,  chairman;  Hon.  John  Hassett  Moore, 
vice  chairman;  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Rowe,  sec¬ 
retary  general.  Once  a  satisfactory  understanding  had  been  reached 
and  the  draft  of  the  treaty  apjiroved  by  the  ministers  of  finance,  the 
council  submitted  the  convention  to  the  diplomatic  representatives  of 
the  various  countries  for  study  and  approval.  The  formal  negotia¬ 
tions,  of  course,  have  all  been  carried  on  in  the  usual  manner  hv  the 
Department  of  State  of  the  Ihiited  States  and  the  foreign  offices  of 
the  other  nations  concerned. 

The  movement  in  favor  of  the  removal  of  artificial  olistructions  to 
the  free  passage  and  ready  circulation  of  commercial  travelers  dales 
hack  to  the  early  meetings  of  the  International  (’ongress  of  ('hamhers 
of  ('ommerce  and  has  been  a  matter  of  discussion  for  nearly  20  years, 
hut  no  concrete  action  resulted  until  the  International  High  ('om- 
mission  took  hold  of  the  subject  and  gave  it  the  needed  stimulus  and 
•  lefinile  form. 

This  convention  has  a  twofold  aim.  First,  it  provides  for  the  con¬ 
solidation  of  all  provincial  and  local  taxes  imposed  uj)on  commercial 
travelers.  In  countries  which  have  signed  this  treaty  it  is  henceforth 
provided  that  only  the  Federal  or  ('enlral  Government  may  collect 
a  tax  upon  commercial  travelers.  This  tax  will  entitle  the  traveler 
to  operate  throughout  the  entire  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
country  in  (piestion  ami  will  entitle  him  to  all  the  benefits  of  the 
convention  for  the  period  of  one  year. 
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NEW  YORK’S  LABOR  DAY  PARADE. 


Tho  plioiofiraph  sliows  Inn  a  small  soolinnof  Iho  Rroat  i)atriolic  parade  of  llic  lal>or  orpanizations  of  New  York,  Peptemlrcr 
2,  nils.  In  I  he  main  parade  over  30, (KM)  workers  marelxsl  down  Fifi  h  Avenue,  while  two  other  processions  wcre.heldj 
in  other  parts  of  the  city. 
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Photo  h.\  Mole  &  Thtinms,  <’hi«-aKo.  hikI  I’lulerwooii  &  Vndorwood. 

TIIK  IITMAX  STATrE  OF  MBEUTV. 

Eighteen  thoiiscind  offieers  and  men  are  representcnl  in  this  living  Statue  of  Eiliert  v,  the  design  for  which 
was  laid  out  on  tlie  drill  ground  at  Camp  Dodge,  Iowa.  Thousands  of  yards  of  white  tape  were  fastened 
to  the  ground,  by  which  the  men  were  guide<l  to  their  respective  positions.  The  dimensions  are  astonish¬ 
ing.  The  camera  was  pliu'cd  iijion  a  high  t  ower.  From  t  he  posit  ion  nearest  to  it  occupied  by  the  soldiers 
to  the  one  man  at  the  tip  of  the  torch  was  1,23.5  feet,  or  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  From  the  base 
to  the  shoulder  measures  150  feet;  the  right  arm,  340  feet:  the  right  thumb,  35  feet;  Length  of  the  left 
hand,  30  feet:  the  flame  of  the  torch,  600  feet:  the  torch  and  flame  combined,  9, SO  feet;  number  of  men  in 
the  torch,  2,280.  The  original  from  which  this  was  posed  September  11,  1918,  was  a  present  from  the 
French  pk)ple  to  the  American  Nation  in  commemoration  of  the  centenary  of  its  independence.  The 
statue  is  the  work  of  M.  Auguste  Bartholdi,  who  conceived  the  idea  in  1865.  Twelve  years  were  necessary 
to  complete  the  work.  60  men  being  employed  for  10  years  of  this  period.  In  1876  the  right  hand  and 
torch  were  completed  in  Paris  and  sent  to  the  United  States,  where  they  were  exhibited  at  the  Centennial 
in  Philadelphia.  Ten  years  later,  in  October,  1886,  the  statue  was  completed  and  formally  dedicated. 
The  greatest  height  from  the  foundation  of  the  pedestal  to  the  top  of  the  torch  is  305  feet.  The  statu* 
weighs  450,000  pounds. 
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III  tlio  second  place,  the  convention  provides  for  the  certification 
of  sanijiles  carried  by  the  commercial  traveler  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
obviate  the  necessity  of  payin"  duties  upon  bona  fide  samples  not 
liaving  commercial  value  and  the  reexportation  of  wbicb,  within  a 
period  of  six  months,  is  guaranteed  by  the  commercial  traveler  in 
the  form  of  a  bond  deposited  at  the  customhouse  of  the  port  in  which 
he  enters. 

Various  minor  stipulations  provide  for  the  more  simple  and  jmic- 
tical  regulation  of  commercial  travelers.  These  stipulations  have 
received  the  careful  attention  of  the  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign 
and  Domestic  ('ommerce  of  the  Department  of  (’ommerce,  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  which  will  lie  the  operation  of  the  convention  so  far  as 
the  United  States  is  concerned. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  the  adoption  of  this  convention  by 
all  the  American  Republics  will  materialize  as  soon  as  its  practical 
character  has  been  demonstrateil  in  those  countries  which  have  now 
formally  entered  into  agreement.  A  great  stimulus  to  the  expansion 
of  trade  is  certain  to  result  from  the  removal  of  technical  obstacles  to 
the  free  circulation  and  operation  of  commercial  travelers,  who  will, 
of  course,  continue  to  be  obliged  to  ])ay  a  tax,  but  whose  freedom  in 
going  about  and  ability  to  introduce  samples  may  be  regarded  as 
certain  of  more  liberal  treatment  in  the  future. 


THE  IBERO-AMERICAN  ASSO(  lA'I  iOX. 

On  duly  ,30  the  first  meeting  of  La  Asociacion  Ibero-Americana  de 
los  Estados  I'nidos  was  held  at  the  AValdoiI-Astoria  Hotel,  Xew 
York.  The  association  aims  at  organization  of  members  of  the 
Ibero-American  nations  residing  in  tlu'  Ignited  States,  with  a  view 
to  collective  re])resentation  when  occasion  arises.  Citizens  of  Argen¬ 
tina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Cuba,  the  Do¬ 
minican  Re]mblic,  Ecuador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Mexico,  Nica¬ 
ragua,  Panama,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Salvador,  lYuguay,  and  Venezuela, 
as  well  as  nationals  of  Porto  Rico  living  in  the  Ignited  States,  are 
invited  to  membei'ship.  The  founders  of  the  association  state  that — 

Among  the  ]>urposes  and  objects  of  the  association  are  the  en¬ 
couraging,  by  all  legitimate  means,  of  the  acf[uaintance  between  the 
citizens  residing  here  and  those  from  the  said  countries,  temporarily 
sojourning  here;  the  closer  relations  of  the  members  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  with  national  Anglo-Saxon  element,  with  a  view  to  establishing 
a  ])ei'fect  harmony  and  mutual  undei-standing  between  the  two 
branches  into  which  the  great  American  family  is  divided. 

To  render  helj)  and  give  protection  indistinctively  and  without 
exception  to  any  citizen  from  any  of  the  above-mentioned  countries 
residing  here,  or  who  may  come  as  a  visitor  or  to  seek  work,  do 


Courtosy  of  Underwood  &  Underwood. 


KLECTUIC  MOTORS. 


There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  going  to  Romo.  The  picture  shows  a  cou))le  sightseeing  comfortably  from  an  electric  car  in  Central  I’ark,  New  York.  Tliis  type  of  veiiicle  is  used 
to  reduce  the  consumption  of  gasoline,  having  become  popular  as  a  mode  of  transportation  because  it  is  easily  manipulated  by  women,  so  that  a  ehaulTeur  Ls  unnewssary  and 
men  are  thereby  released  to  enter  essential  occupations. 
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business,  or  study.  To  woi’k  for  such  ])ur])Oses  and  in  such  cases, 
in  accordance  with  the  local  authorities  and  the  consuls  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  countries. 

To  aim  at  the  orjjani/.ation  of  a  (’oojierative  Mutual  Relief  Society 
for  the  benefit  of  the  toilei's  of  the  Iberian-American  element,  in 
order  that  they  may  not  find  themselves  destitute,  and  to  organize 
themselves  into  an  honorable  body. 

'Pile  originators  of  the  new  associatitm  are  Sehores  O’Xeill,  of  Porto 
Rico;  Dr.  M.  A.  llerradora,  of  Honduras;  Dr.  Bolet,  of  Venezuela; 
Dr.  Cardenas,  of  Colombia;  and  Dr.  Carrillo,  of  Mexico,  who  obtained 
the  support  of  Dr.  Federico  Pezi't,  formerly  minister  of  Peru  in  the 
United  States,  placing  him  at  the  head.  Dr.  Pezet  is  well  known  in 
America.  He  has  labored  for  many  years,  in  and  out  of  ollicial  life, 
on  behalf  of  Pan  Americanism  in  its  broadest  sense.  His  jiresence 
at  the  helm  of  the  Ibero-American  society  is  a  guaranty  of  its 
success  and  of  its  supjiort  by  those  North  Americans  who  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  see  the  whole-hearted  work  undertaken  by  Dr. 
Pezet  during  his  residence  in  the  United  States. 

Women  are  acce])ted  as  membei's,  and  a  committee  is  being  organ¬ 
ized  with  a  view  to  creation  of  a  chajiter  of  the  Red  Cross,  in  order 
that  Ibero-Americans  may  work  as  a  unit. 

The  president  is  Dr.  F.  A.  Pezet;  vice  jiresidents.  Dr.  M.  A.  Herra- 
dora,  Sr.  Manuel  Argueso,  and  Sr.  G.  O’Neill;  secretary.  Dr.  Elias 
Cardenas;  assistant  secretaiy,  Gen.  Barret  de  Nazaria;  treasurer,  Dr. 
Nicanor  Bolet.  Committee  representing  Argentina,  Dr.  Enrique  Gil; 
Brazil,  Dr.  .f.  A.  de  Oliveira  Botelho;  Chile,  Sr.  Alfonso  Grez;  Costa 
Rica,  Sr.  Manuel  G.  Zeledon;  Cuba,  Dr.  Antonio  Crispin;  Santo 
Domingo,  Sr.  Manuel  Galvan;  Ecuador,  Dr.  Juan  Cueva  Garcia; 
Honduras,  Gen.  M.  S.  Lardizabal;  Mexico,  Dr.  Rafael  M.  Carrillo; 
Nicaragua,  Dr.  Luis  F.  (’orrea;  Panama,  Dr.  Jorge  Boyd;  Paraguay, 
Sr.  Miguel  Ordorica;  Peru,  Sr.  Pedro  B.  Rubio;  Porto  Rico,  Sr.  Rafael 
Rios;  Uruguay,  Sr.  Carlos  F.  Fernandez;  Venezuela,  Gen.  Aristides 
Telleria. 
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The  Islands  of  Juan  Fernandez,  hy  Carl  Skottsborfj;,  in  the  May 
luimhor  of  The  (loographieal  Review  (Xew  York),  is  an  aceoiiiit  of 
tlie  topoc;raphical  and  botanical  features  of  this  <jroup  of  islands, 
owned  by  Chile,  the  largest  of  which,  called  “Mas-a-tierra,”  owes  its 
fame  to  the  fact  that  from  1704  to  1709  Alexander  Selkirk  remained 
there  in  voluntary  exile,  aiul  his  subsecpient  stories  of  his  ex{)eriences 
became  the  basis  of  Daniel  Defoe’s  immortal  “Robinson  Crusoe.” 
Dr.  Skottsberg,  Sweden’s  famous  botanical  explorer,  had  spent  a  few 
days  on  the  islands  in  1908,  and  much  to  his  surprise  had  discovered 
some  specimens  of  Magellanic  flora  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  tin' 
islands  are  located  in  about  33°  S.  latitude.  Xumert)us  examples  of 
an  endemic  flora  of  unusual  interest  were  found,  and  upon  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  these  discoveries  some  time  later  in  Dr.  Skottsberg’s  book, 
“The  Wilds  of  Patagonia,”  so  much  enthusiasm  in  Swedish  scientific 
circles  was  aroused  that  in  1910  a  new  enterj)rise,  known  as  the 
Swedish  Pacific  Expedition  of  IftlO  -17,  was  organized  and  supported 
by  the  Royal  (geographical  Society  of  Stockholm  and  various  govern¬ 
ment  institutions.  The  aim  of  the  expedition  was  announced  as  “an 
attempt  to  carry  out  as  complete  a  biological  investigation  of  the 
outl3’ing  Chilean  islands  as  ])ossible,  especially’  of  Juan  Fernandez.” 
Accompanied  by  Mrs.  Inga  Skottsberg  as  botanical  assistant,  and 
Mr.  K.  Backstrdm  as  zoological  collector.  Dr.  Skottsberg  left  Sweden 
October  4,  191G,  and  reached  Mas-a-tierra  December  1,  191G. 

While  the  Bulletix  published  a  more  detaih'd  historical  sketch 
of  these  islands  some  four  years  ago  (“The  Island  of  Juan  Fernaiulez,” 
by  Edward  Albes,  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  I'nion,  August, 
1914),  it  may’  not  be  amiss  to  reproduce  the  brief  outline  given  by 
Dr.  Skottsberg,  as  follows: 

Tho  Juan  Fernandez  group  eonsi.st.'^  of  two  larger  i.xlands,  Mas-a-tierra,  3G0  miles 
west  by  .south  of  Valparaiso,  and  Ma.s-a-fuera,  !Kt  miles  farther  west.  Mas-a-tierra  is 
about  12  miles  long  by  SJ  wide,  Mas-a-fuera  fi  by  :p,.  At  the  .southwest  end  of  the 
former  and  separatist  from  it  by  a  .shallow  channel  is  the  small  and  desolate  islet  of 
Santa  Clara. 

For  many  years  after  their  discovery  the  islands  were  only  occupied  temporarily. 
In  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  to  prevent  their  use  as  a  rendezvous  for  pirates  or  as 
a  provisioning  station  for  other  more  formidable  enemies,  the  (  hilean  governor  created 
the  first  permanent  settlement  in  Mas-a-tierra  on  the  bay  of  San  Juan  Bautista,  better 
known  as  Cumberland  Bay.  The  fortunes  of  the  settlement  fluctuated.  On  .several 
occasions  the  islands  served  as  a  penal  station.  Agricultural  enterprises  had  little 
success.  To-day  it  enjoys  a  certain  prosperity  as  the  center  of  a  flourishing  fishing 
industry.  The  waters  are  rich  in  excellent  fish,  many  species  being  peculiar  to  the 
place;  yet  this  abundant  variety  is  of  minor  importance.  The  colony,  including  some 
300  souls,  may  be  said  to  subsist  on  one  single  ])roduct,  a  large  crustacean  ( I’alinurux 
frontalis),  known  only  on  these  islands  and  on  the  sterile  islands  of  8au  Felix  and  San 
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VIEWS  OF  THE  ISLAM)  OF  Jl'AX  FERN  AXPEZ.  OK  MAS  A  TIERRA. 


L'[)i>or;  One  of  the  small  hays  that  indont  tlio  northern  coast  of  the  island.  Lower;  The  high  jieaks  of 
the  north  end  of  the  island,  with  the  intervening  valleys,  on  whose  preeipitous  slopes  may  Ijc  seen  dark 
forests,  with  occasional  hou.scs  set  amongst  kitchen  gardens. 


liUINS  OF  OLD  SFANISU  FORT  ON  JUAN  FERNANDEZ. 

In  1750  the  Spanish  Government,  through  the  then  governor  of  Chile,  sent  a  detachment  of  troops  to  Juan 
Fernandez  to  build  a  town  and  several  forts  and  batteries  at  different  points.  In  1835  the  town  and  forts 
were  practically  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  picture  shows  what  remains  of  the  main  fortress, 
which  has  never  been  rebuilt. 


» 


THK  ANSON  VALl.KY  SLOPING  TOWARD  CUMBKRLAND  RAY,  MAS  A  TIKRRA. 

The  slopes  in  the  foreground  are  barren,  wliile  those  of  the  middle  distance  are  dotted  with  forest  patches  and  tlie  soil  is  of  such  depth  that  it  may  profitaljly  be  cultivated.  In 

the  right  background  rises  El  Yun(|ue. 


CIirsOK  S  I.OUKOl  T. 


Thisis  the  sharp  gap  in  the  island  of  Juan  Kernandoz  whore  Crusoe  is  said  to  liave  elambi'red  daily  to 
watch  forrescuing  vessels.  It  is  known  locally  as  I'ortciuelo  de  \  iilagra.  The  .small  dark  square  on 
theclill  to  the  right  of  the  center  is  the  commemorative  tablet  shewn  in  detailin  the  next  picture. 
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Courtesy  of  the  American  Oeoicraphical  Society  of  New  York. 

THK  UPLAND  SURFACE  OF  MAS  A  TIERRA. 
Numerous  rectilinear  canyons  dissect  its  eastern  l)order. 


(’ontainiiig  t  ho  following  insoripl ion:  “In  memory  of  Alexaiuior  Polkirk,  niaiinor.  A  native  of  Largo, 
in  the  oounty  of  Life,  Soot  land.  Who  lived  on  this  island,  in  oompiote  solitude,  for  four  year.s  and 
four  months,  lie  was  landed  from  the  Cinque  I'orf.*  g:illev,  tkitons,  16  guns,  A.  1).  1704,  and  was  taken 
off  in  tltel>«tf,  privateer,  February  12, 1709.  He  died,  lieutenant  of  il.  M.  S.  Weymouth,  A.  U.  1723, 
aged  47  V^ars.  This  tabiet  is  erected  near  Selkirk’s  lookout  by  Commodore  Powell  ana  the  officers 
of  H.  M.  S.  Topaze,  A.  D.  1868.” 
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Courtcey  of_U.  S.  Consul  A.  T.  Ilaoljcrlo 

H  .  L  L3  I.  I  ..  CAVES  ON  MAS  A  TIKUIJ.V  ISLAXI). 


I  pitor:  Kobinson  Cnisoo’s  crotto,  wlipro  Solliirlc  is  said  fo  have  made  his  home  Ix'fore  building  more 
m<Hlern  apartments.  Lower:  A  cave  used  t>y  the  Spanish  authorities  as  a  dungeon  while  the  island  was 
a  |K'nal  colony.  In  this  Chilean  patriots  wi're  imprisoned  when  exiled  during  the  war  of  indejtendenee. 
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Ambrosio,  5(K)  miles  farther  north,  where  no  settlement  is  practicable.  This  lobster 
is  highly  appreciated  in  Chile.  Two  canninsi  factories  have  been  established  here, 
and  three  schooners  carry  the  canned  product  as  well  as  great  quantities  of  live  lobsters 
to  the  mainland.  Nearly  all  the  lishermen  have  their  gardens,  where  fruit  and  vege¬ 
tables  are  grown,  and  small  herds  of  cattle  graze  in  the  well-watered  valleys. 

The  topographical  features  and  climatic  conditions  of  the  islands 
are  described  in  part  as  follows: 

All  the  islands  are  built  of  Tertiary  volcanic  rocks,  nearly  always  beautifully  layered . 
It  is  probable  that  they  are  early  Tertiary;  there  is  no  trace  of  craters  or  of  any  recent 
volcanic  action.  The  topograi)hy  of  Mas-a-tierra  is  very  broken.  The  eastern  part 
is  much  higher.  It  reaches  its  greatest  elevation  along  the  south  side,  culminating 
in  the  famous  and  truly  inacces.sible  mas.sif  El  Yunque  (The  Anvil),  which  falls 
abruptly  down  into  the  sea  3,1(K)  feet.  The  upper  part  is  of  a  hard  dark  gray  rock 
forming  all  the  wild  crests  and  ])eaks.  The  island  has  been  greatly  cut  down  by 
erasion,  which  has  left  a  curved  backbone  and  a  long  line  of  ribs  separating  deep 
valleys.  I’nderlying  the  harder  rocks  are  innumerable  layers  of  tufa,  red,  brown,  or 
yellow  that  make  a  striking  contrast  to  the  \’ivid  green  of  the  forests.  The  rainfall  is 
concentrated  on  the  higher  eastern  and  central  portions  of  the  island,  where  the  air 
currents,  rising  suddenly  from  the  south  shore,  condense  their  moisture.  From  the 
high  backbone  forest-clad  valleys  de.soend  to  the  north  coast  and  terminate  in  open 
bays.  No  level  ground  of  any  extent  is  seen.  Between  the  bays  the  shore  is  very 
steep,  and  the  cliffs  reach  the  height  of  a  thousand  feet  in  many  places. 

Only  the  climate  of  the  central  part  (Cumberland  Bay)  is  well  known.  Here  obser¬ 
vations  have  been  made  many  years.  It  shows  a  combination  of  comparatively 
high  temperature  and  considerable  rainfall  not  found  on  the  coast  of  ('hile.  The  tem¬ 
perature  is  extremely  agreeable;  the  summer  is  never  very  hot,  and  the  winter  is 
always  mild,  frost  being  unknown.  Gales  are  freiiuent,  and  the  local  winds  rush  down 
from  the  precipices  and  sweep  through  the  valleys  with  force.  A  thick  wet  fog  hangs 
round  the  summits  even  in  the  drier  season,  and  the  character  of  the  vegetation  further 
indicates  that  the  climate  of  the  higher  portions  is  colder  and  wetter.  The  south¬ 
western  peninsula  with  Santa  Clara  has  a  different  climate  from  the  rest.  It  is  and  has 
always  been  destitute  of  trees. 

In  regard  to  the  floral  wealth  of  the  islands  Dr.  Skottsberg  goes  into 
more  or  less  technical  detail,  too  voluminous  for  reproduction  here, 
but  among  the  most  interesting  forms  discovered  are  those  dealt 
with  in  the  following  jtaragraphs: 

At  a  height  of  600  or  700  feet  the  forest  still  retains  much  of  its  original  character,  and 
many  places  remote  from  the  colony  are  quite  primeval.  It  is  an  evergreen  rain¬ 
forest,  much  resembling  in  general  ap]iearance  that  of  southern  Chile.  Several  species 
are  identical  with  those  of  Chile,  others  belong  to  Chilean  genera,  represented  by 
endemic  species.  The  commonest  is  a  myrtle  tree,  Merceugenia  fernandeziana,  with  a 
smooth  light-gray  l)ark  and  a  beautiful  lustrous  dark  foliage,  in  early  summer  covered 
with  innumerable  white,  fragrant  flowers.  The  soil  is  strewn  with  fallen  trunks, 
covered  by  a  rich  carpet  of  mosses.  Ferns  are  plentiful;  there  are  large  and  handsome 
forms  as  well  as  minute,  of  the  elegant  Jfijmenophylla.  Curiously  enough,  ])hanero- 
gamic  climbers  are  wanting;  they  are  rei)laced  by  ferns  with  winding  rhizomes  reach¬ 
ing  high  up  on  the  trunks  of  the  trees  and  forming  a  most  attractive  and  striking 
picture. 

One  of  the  most  famous  trees  is  a  palm,  Juania  australis,  a  monotypical  endemic 
genus,  called  chonta  by  the  inha1)itants.  It  is  now  rare  in  the  accessible  valleys,  for 
it  has  been  sought  and  cut  with  great  persistence  on  account  of  its  handsome  wood . 
True,  cutting  it  is  strictly  prohibited,  but  the  law  is  not  rigidly  enforced;  not  a  vessel 
leaves  the  island  without  carrying  away  some  of  this  wood .  The  chonta  has  its  nearest 
relatives  in  troincal  .\merica,  but  has  no  relation  with  the  Chilean  j)alm  growing  just 


Courtesy  of  the  American  G<H>Kraphical  Society  of  New  York. 

THE  EXTKAXCE  OF  THE  Ql  KHKADA  DE  LAS  VACAS. 

Also  in  Mas  a  Fiicra.  The  ascent  is  made  n|>  the  cully  on  the  left  and  then  alone  the  south  (left)  wall 
of  the  canyon.  Xote  Ihe  boulder  Ijcaeh  in  the  forecroiind. 


irtesy  of  the  American  Cjeographical  twH’iety  of  New  York.  Courtesy  of  the  American  CJeoRraphical  Society  of  Nt 
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A  WATERFALL  «)X  MAS  A  TIEUUA. 

Tin-  fall  is  practically  hid  by  a  Iwif:  rush  called  (lladiiim  and  (inuncra.  the 
loaves  of  which  attain  man  size. 


(\»urtt*«y  of  tlie  (iooRraphicul  Roviow. 

THE  CHOXTA  PAIAI. 

This  inoiiotypical  endemic  palm  is  much  souKht  for  its  handsome  w(«k1,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  its  cultiii);  is  prohibitecl  by  law.  so  that  it  has  become 
rare  in  all  but  inaccessible  valleys,  ft  is  scientifically  Vnown  as  Jumiin 
niintralin  and  its  nearest  relative  is  in  the  inland  tropics  of  South  .\mcrica. 


Courtosy  of  U.  S.  C^tiisiil  II.  L).  Van  Sant. 

•  THE  UfJHINSOX  (  UTSOE  ST.VTI  E  AT  LA  U( i<),  S('UTL.\ N  I >. 

Alexander  Selkirk,  prototype  of  l)ef(H''s  Crusoe,  was  born  in  a  eoltage  at  I.ower  I.argo,  Seolland,  in  1(170. 
In  a  niche  in  the  front  of  the  modern  dwelling  which  has  re|)laeed  the  old  two-story  thatched  house 
stands  a  bronze  statue,  erected  by  David  (lillies,  a  relative  of  the  Selkirks,  in  ls,s4,  which  repre.senis 
Crusoe  gazing  over  I  he  sea,  ho|)ing  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  coming  sail.  The  following  in.seription  appears 
under  the  statue:  "in  memorvof  .Mexander  Selkirk,  mariner,  the  original  of  Holiin.son  Crusoe,  who  lived 
on  I  lie  island  of  .Inan  Kernandez  in  complete  solitude  for  four  years  and  four  months.  He  died  in  1721, 
lieutenant  of  II.  .\r.  S.  Wegmoulh,  aged  47  years.  This  statue  was  erected  by  David  Gillies,  net  matiu- 
faeturer,  on  the  site  of  the  cottage  in  which  Selkirk  was  bom.” 
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opposite  on  the  mainland.  Tliere  are  several  other  trees  and  shriilis  alloirether  strange 
to  the  flora  of  Chile,  or  even  to  that  of  South  .\nieriea. 

The  forest  flora  of  Juati  Fernandez  has  sitl'fered  at  least  otie  great  loss  sitn-e  man  first 
settled  there.  The  reader  who  knows  the  early  history  of  the  Sj)anish  possessions  will 
perhaps  remember  that  the  islands  once  were  famotis  for  their  ])recions,  perfumed 
sandalwood.  So  complete  was  the  de.strtiction  of  this  remarkable  tree  that  the  first 
complete  botanical  descrijttion  was  written  merely  from  twigs  of  the  last  specimen  - 
and  that  as  late  as  IS'Jfi.  For  almost  a  hundred  years  it  had  been  sought  in  vain.  1 
shall  never  forget  my  journey  to  pay  homage  to  this  tree  in  IttdS.  It  was  destroyed 
some  years  ago,  and  thus  SuHlahim  fcntaiideziaiuim  dLsapi)eared  from  the  world.  The 
genits  is  ttnknown  in  .\merica,  it  is  West  Pacific  and  Indian,  save  for  this  single  species 
blotted  mtt  by  thoughtless  man. 

It  is  in  the  higher  slojies  and  mountain  forests,  the  fog  Iielt,  where 
there  is  less  heat  and  more  moisture,  that  the  iinest  vegetation  is 
found,  and  tlie  authtir  gives  us  a  grapliie  ])ieture  of  this  liotanictd 
])aradise. 

Many  new  species  appear.  Ferns  become  jtletitifttl,  and  some  are  very  striking. 
One  is  a  jtroud  tree-fern,  DivLsonia  liertcrounu,  whose  nearest  relative  is  a  species  in 
Fiji,  .\nolher  is  the  Thijmjpleriii  clajans,  with  leaves  as  long  as  12  or  15  feet,  having 
dottbtful  relations  back  in  jire-Tert iary  time  bitt  none  in  the  present.  Fine  epiphytic 
ferns  and  large  festoons  of  hanging  moss  cover  the  trees,  'this  is  the  region  where  one 
of  the  rarest  and  most  peculiar  dwellers  of  Mas-a-tierra  is  found;  Laclorin  fcnian- 
(Icziaua,  forming  the  monotypical  family  of  Lactoridaceae.  It  stands  somewhere  near 
the  magnolias  and  offers  the  only  instance  known  of  a  natural  order  confined  to  an 
oceanic  island. 

At  the  bottom  of  every  ([uehmiUi  a  small  waterfall  is  generally  encountered,  where  a 
stately  twig  ru.sh  {('lailium  urirpoidcuni)  hangs  down  over  the  dripping  wet  rocks. 
Pound  the  brook  an  endemic  jiangue  ((lunnera  itcUald)  unfolds  its  gigantic  leaves, 
borne  on  a  stem  many  feet  high.  The  special  tree  of  the  valley  bottoms  is  a  stout 
Hochmeria,  of  the  nettle  family,  with  distant  troi)ical  relations. 

****** 

Along  the  upj)er  limit  of  the  closed  forest,  where  light  is  strong,  we  meet  with  the 
host  of  ])lants  which  have  helped  to  make  these  islands  famous  among  botanists. 
They  are  peculiar  miniature  trees,  belonging  to  endemic  genera  or  at  least  species  of 
various  families,  Compositae  being  most  common.  They  have  a  simj)le  or  dichoto- 
moiisly  branched  stem,  and  the  leaves  are  crowded  at  the  end  of  the  branches.  Here 
are  large  woody  Enjngiu,  a  ]>lantain  tree,  the  rare  Sclkirk'iu  (forget-me-not  family), 
and  several  species  of  Dendroseris,  liohinmnki,  and  other  t'om posit ae.  They  cotistitiite 
a  jterfect  living  museum  of  ancient  types,  either  without  relations  or  contiected  only 
with  distatit  Pacific  islands,  thousands  of  tniles  away. 

The  view  from  the  higher  part.s-  and  east  of  El  Yuiuiue  a  summit  of  2,5t)0  feet  is 
reached  without  much  ditliculty— is  truly  magniticent.  All  around  run  the  rocky 
ridges,  smnetimes  as  sharp  as  a  knife  edge  and  as  steep  as  a  wall,  sometimes  barren, 
sometimes  heavily  clad  with  ferns  and  mountain  pungucs;  high,  dominating  j)eaks 
rise  with  a  defiant  air  over  richly  carpeted  sloj)es,  brilliant  with  many  flowers.  Every¬ 
where  valleys  seems  to  descend,  their  bottoms  hidden  under  luxuriant  growth.  Vhoit- 
tas  raise  their  shaj)ely  heads  above  the  green  roof,  waving  in  a  fresh  breeze  that  now 
atid  then  uncovers  a  cluster  of  the  scarlet  berries.  Down  below  follow  the  barren 
slopes,  bright  with  the  colors  of  the  earth  and  suddeidy  falling  away  in  precipitous 
cliffs,  washed  by  the  eternal  surf.  The  wind  brings  the  sound  of  the  roaring  breakers, 
but  here  as  faint  as  the  humming  of  a  swarm  of  bees.  With  a  little  geographical  train¬ 
ing  the  physiographical  history  of  the  island  is  easily  read.  Not  so  ])lain  is  its  story 
for  the  biologist.  He  faces  a  nttmber  of  dillicult  problems,  and  like  difliculties  con¬ 
front  the  zoologist.  The  fauna,  at  first,  does  not  seem  to  be  very  rich.  There  are  no 
indigenous  mammals,  and,  save  for  sea  birds,  winged  life  is  j)oor  in  species. 


The  Quest  of  El  Dorado;  The  Most  Roiiuiiitic  Episode  in  the  History  of  South 

American  Coiupiest.  Hy  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Zahin,  C.  S.  Ph.  1).  (II.  J.  Mozans). 

D.  Apj)leton  &  t'o.,  New  York  and  London.  1917.  (^Price  $1.50.) 

I’roin  the  very  dawn  of  EgyjA's  earliest  civilization,  when  those  ancient  workias 
in  metal  fiushioned  the  crude  jewelry  of  their  time  from  molten  yold,  that  yellow 
material  has  ])layed  an  important  role  in  the  yreat  drama  of  humanity.  Ayes  before 
it  became  a  measure  of  values  and  a  mediuin  of  exchange  it  was  (h'sired  for  its  beautiful 
color  and  permanent  luster,  and  from  lime  immemorial  it  has  been  the  synonym  of 
wealth  and  the  siunmum  bonum  for  which  men  have  striven.  To  mankind  it  has  been 
both  a  curse  and  a  blessing.  For  its  possession  men  have  at  times  descended  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  infamy,  and  again  in  its  jnirsuit  they  have  risen  to  the  heights  of 
noblest  daring.  The  legtmds  of  anti((uity  are  full  of  lieroic  deeds  inspired  by  the  desire 
for  gold,  and  it  has  (‘ver  been  the  main  incentive  to  adventure  and  romance.  Had  it 
not  been  for  the  desire  to  find  a  shorter  route  from  Europe  to  the  gohhm  wealth  of  tli<‘ 
Indies,  America  might  have  remained  undiscovered  for  added  centuries,  great  <'on- 
tinents  left  unex))lored,  and  the  juimitive  jteojtles  of  an  entire  hemisjdiere  have  still 
been  in  posse.ssion  of  their  own.  The  gri'ed  for  gold  is,  after  all,  the  real  motive  that 
lies  behind  many  of  the  greatest  achievements  of  men,  much  as  we  may  dei)recat(‘  the 
fact.  That  very  greed,  however,  has  been  the  greatest  factor  in  ju-omoting  man's 
advance  in  knowledge,  in  jtower,  and  in  civilization,  so  that  the  world  to-day  owes 
much  of  its  progress  to  that  more  or  less  sordid  i)assion. 

That  somewhat  platitudinous  paragraj)h  has  been  insj)ire<l  by  the  ])eru.sal  of  an 
excellently  j)rinted  volume  recently  acquired  by  the  library  of  the  Pan-American 
Union  -a  volume  that  deals  with  this  very  ])assion  for  gold,  for  it  tells  the  stories  of  a 
number  of  daring  and  romantic  (piests  for  it  -quests  that  in  th<>  light  of  our  ]tresent 
knowledge  seem  to  have  been  ridiculous,  having  for  their  object  the  wealth  of  a  myth¬ 
ical  king  cloaked  in  all  the  mystery  of  fancy  and  of  fiction,  and  yet  <piests  that,  while 
they  failed  in  their  foolish  i)ur])ose,  advanced  men’s  knowledge  of  a  great  and  unex¬ 
plored  region  and  did  result  in  better  things  than  woidd  have  the  finding  of  the  gold 
they  sought.  This  volume  bears  the  title  “The  (Juest  of  FH  Dorado,”  its  author 
being  that  learned  and  yet  genial  savant,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Zahm,  (’.  S.  ('.,  Ph.  1).,  whose 
contributions  to  recent  Latin-American  literature  are  so  well  known.  In  this  instance 
he  has  selected  a  theme  whicli  few  other  men  would  have  been  so  com})etent  to  deal 
with,  for  in  addition  to  his  unusual  facilities  for  obtaining  information  from  the  writings 
of  the  <'ontemporaries  of  the  bold  spirits  who  went  in  search  of  the  illusive  “(iilded 
One,”  he  has  followed  in  the  very  footste])s  of  some  of  tho.se  adventurers,  flow  he 
came  to  write  of  them  and  their  ill-fated  exi)editions  is  best  told  in  his  own  words: 

During  a  year's  wanderings  in  Andean  lands  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Amazon  and 
the  Orinoco,  1  was  frecpiently  reminded  of  the  numerous  expeditions  that  centuries  ago 
went  in  (juest  of  that  extraordinary  will-o’-the-wisp,  usually  known  as  El  Dorado 
the  (iilded  King.  Whether  gliding  down  a  Peruvian  river  in  a  dugout  or  traversing 
in  the  saddle  the  llanos  of  Venezuela  and  the  lofty  tablelands  of  Colombia,  1  found 
myself  following  the  cour.ses  pursued  by  those  intrepid  adventurers,  who  while  seeking 
a  phantom  did  so  much  toward  exi)lnring  that  vast  region  of  mountain  and  plain  which 
lies  between  the  Eipiator  and  the  Caribbean.  .\t  one  time  I  was  in  the  footstejts  of 
(lonzalo  Pizarro  and  Von  Hutten.  at  another  in  the  wake  of  I’rsiia  and  (Irellana.  Now 
I  was  following  the  course  taken  by  Relalcazar  and  his  eager  l)and.  as  they  hurried 
across  the  Cordilleras  in  pursuit  of  the  (iilded  King;  anon  1  was  piushing  my  way 
through  the  dense  and  tangled  forests  which  had  been  traversed  by  Ximenes  de 
Quesada  and  his  sturdy  men,  when  in  search  of  the  great  and  peerless  cajntal  of  the 
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nmaguas;  and  r^lill  asrain  1  was  sailinir  on  tho  Uiwny  waters  of  the  Casanare  and  tlie 
Orinoco,  wliicli  lia<l  witnessed  the  mad  raet*  of  tin*  fleets  of  Antonio  de  Merrio  and  Sir 
Walter  Raleigli  for  tlie  golden  city  of  Manoa  — for  that 

■■lm])(‘rial  K1  Dorado,  roofed  with  gold; 

Shadow.s  to  which,  despite  all  shocks  of  change. 

•Ml  on.s(‘t  of  capricious  accident, 

-Men  clung  with  yearning  hope  which  would  not  die.’’ 

And  yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  little  is  known  ahout  these  e.xpeditions  that  at  one 
time  commandeci  such  univer.sal  attention  in  hoth  the  X(!W  atid  tin*  Old  World,  and 
which  for  the  historian  still  constitute  the  most  romantic  episode  of  the  comptest  of 
.South  .Vtnerica.  One  rea.son  for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  most  aitthentic  and  elah- 
orale  accounts  of  these  stirring  ent»-ri)ri.ses  are  to  he  foutid  oidy  in  the  old  Si)anish 
chronicles,  .sonn*  of  which  arc*  comparatively  rare,  while  othc'fs,  forgotten  or  unknown, 
have  for  eetituries  heen  huried  in  the  dusty  archive's  of  Sjeain  and  Peru  atid  have  only 
rc'cently  heen  givt*n  to  the  press. 

Whert'fore  Dr.  Zahiu,  in  his  own  delightful  narrative  style,  takes  the  reader  hack 
.something  over  dot)  years  and  plunges  him  into  the  midst  of  this  comi>any  of  credulous 
hut  h(*roic  (igurc's.  all  hent  on  the  cajeture  of  this  glorious  Oilded  King  and  his  treasure's. 
How  the  k'gemd  started  may  be  gathere'd  from  Dr.  Zahm’s  version  of  the  story  as  told 
in  ve'f.se  by  .Inan  de*  Castellanos  in  the  "Hlegias  de*  A'arones  llnstres  ele  Indias”: 

An  alien  Indian,  hailing  frotn  afar. 

Who  in  the*  teewn  of  Quito  elid  abiele, 

Anel  neighbor  claitm*el  to  be  of  Ikegota, 

Tlu*re  having  cotne,  1  know  not  by  what  way. 

Did  with  him  spc>ak  and  .solemnly  annonne-e 
A  e;onntry  rie-h  in  eme*ralds  anel  gohl. 

.\lso.  among  the  things  which  the*m  e*tigag(*d. 

.\  certain  king  he*  told  eif  whec.  elisrob(*el. 

I'leon  a  lake  was  wemt.  aboard  a  raft. 

To  make  ecblations.  as  himse*lf  had  see*n. 
llis  re'gal  form  o’e*rspre*ad  with  fragrant  oil 
On  whie-h  was  laid  a  coat  of  jeowderc'd  .gold 
From  sole*  ecf  foot  utito  his  highe*st  brow, 

Ke*s])le*nde*nt  as  the  be*atning  e>f  the  snti. 

.Vrrivals  without  e*tid.  he*  fnrtlu*r  said, 

We*re  thecre  tec  make*  rich  votive*  etfferings 
Of  ,golde*n  trinke'ts  and  eef  eme*ralds  rare* 

.\nd  divers  other  eef  the*ir  ornaments; 

.\nd  weerthy  cre'dence  the.se*  things  he  aHirme*el; 

The  se)ldie*rs,  light  of  heart  and  we*ll  e-emtent. 

Then  elnhbe'el  him  K1  Dorado,  and  the  natne 

|{y  connth'ss  ways  was  sjereael  thronghont  the*  weirld. 

Fe»r  the  story  o(  the  wemelerfnl  i*x])loits  and  ele*eds  of  daring  canseel  by  that  legend 
the  reaeler  is  referreel  to  Dr.  Zahm's  tittle  book. 

As  the  author  exjelains  in  his  jireface,  the  book  is  maeie  tt])  almeist  entirely  of  a  .series 
ecf  article's  he  wrote  in  l!tl2  for  the  I!i  i.lkti\  ok  tiik  P.\x  Amkkic.w  Union,  under  the 
jtsetielonym  of  .1.  A.  .Manso.  A  fe*w  changes,  e-orre*ctions.  anel  additienis  have  been 
made,  se>  that  in  its  pre>.se*nt  form  the  narrative*  is  a  j)e*rfe*e-teel  whede,  embe*lli.she*el  with 
154  illustrations,  many  of  whie*h  are  eif  e*xe-e*ptie)nal  inte*re*st  fecr  their  rarity  anel  epiaint- 
ness,  pnbli.slu'el  in  a  e-onvenie>tit  and  dnrahle*  volume,  priule*el  in  D.  Ajepleton  tV  Co.'s 
be*st  style*.  So  many  e)f  the*  Hi  i.i.ktin's  subse-ribers  had  the*  ple*asure*  of  reading  the 
original  artie*les  that  an  exte*nele*d  review  eif  the*  subjc'e  t  matter  is  supe>rlluents.  The 
entire  series  is  embodieHl  in  the*  eleveti  e-hapters  eif  tlie  book,  covering  the  ex)ie*elitions  of 
Se'bastian  ele  llelalcazar,  (ionzalo  Pizarro,  Frane-isco  ele  Orellana,  l-'ernan  Pe*re*z  de 
t^ue'.saela,  Philiji  von  Hutten,  Pe*dro  ele  Ur.sua.  Martin  de  Prove*ela,  IVelro  de*  Silva, 
(ionsalo  Xiinenes  de  (^ue.sada,  Antonio  ele  l5e*rrio,  the*  Frane-ise*an  bay  llrothe*rs, 
.\Ttflo  ele*  Chavt*s,  and  Sir  Walter  Rah'igh. 
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Aside  from  its  value  as  a  distiiicl.  coiilrihulion  to  tlie  liistorical  literature  of  the 
stirrino  times  of  the  t’oiiquistadoros,  the  hook  is  as  iuterestini;  as  tlu'  brightest  fiction. 
Heferriug  to  the  historical  incidents  with  which  it  deals,  Dr.  Zahm  writes: 

It  is  a  pity  that  tho.se  who  love  the  curious  and  romantic  pha.s<“s  of  history  have  not 
given  inon*  attimtion  to  the  intere.sting  episode  of  HI  Dorado.  An  exhau.stiv(“  and 
authoritativ<‘  work  on  the  subject.  on(“  which  .shall  embody  the  results  of  the  most 
recent  researches  in  Spain  and  l.atin  America,  is  certaiidy  a  desideratum  in  the 
history  of  the  compie.st  and  e.xploration  of  the  northern  portion  of  our  sister  continent. 
For  the  yi'ars  devoted  to  the  quest  of  the  (iihletl  King  were  not  only  "years  crowded 
with  incident,  strc'aked  with  tragedy,  stained  by  crime,  darkened  l)y  intrigue,”  but 
they  were  also  y(*ars  during  which  the  amazing  audacity,  the  matchless  [)rowess,  and 
the  thrilling  heroism  of  the  ('oiujULstadores  were  .seen  at  tlieir  best.  *  *  *  So  mar¬ 

velous,  imieed,  were  their  achievements  that,  were  they  not  attested  by  the  most 
umpiestionable  of  documents,  we  should  be  dispo.sed  to  i)lace  the  old  chronicles  which 
de.scribe  them  in  the  same  category  as  the  Arthurian  romances,  and  to  regard  the 
exploits  of  .some  of  the  members  of  the  chief  expeditions  as  iio  more  deserving  of 
credence  than  the  glorifying  myths  of  K1  ('id  Campeador. 

liven  to-day,  as  he  slowly  pursues  his  lonely  course  through  the  dark  forests  which 
fringe  the  Orinoco  and  the  Amazon,  or  scales  the  ])recipitous  Hanks  of  the  lofty  Cor¬ 
dilleras,  the  traveler  feels  the  spell  of  romance  and  can  easily  dream  of  the  gorgeous 
capitals  and  mighty  empires  who.se  glamor  in  days  <;one  by  proved  such  an  attraction 
to  thou.sands  of  tin*  most  gallant  and  noble  spirits  of  the  Spanish  compiest. 

Tinged  with  this  .spirit  of  romance,  ‘‘The  truest  of  El  Dorado,”  deals  with  historical 
truths  that  are  often  really  “stranger  than  fiction,”  and  gives  the  reader  a  new  view 
of  many  of  the  great  actors  who  played  their  heroic  roles  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
compiest  of  South  America. — c.  e.  a. 

An  important  work  on  Spanish  American  literature.  The  Literary  History  of 
Spanish  America,  by  Alfred  Coester,  Ph.  1).,  Cor.  Member  Hispanic  Society  of 
America.  N(“w  York,  The  .Macmillan  Co.,  Iftlti.  dlt.o  j).  Price  !5!2. 50. 

Time  jiassi^s  so  rapidly  and  aiiparently  with  greater  velocity  as  one  advances  in  life. 
It  is  now  eight  or  nine  years  since  the  writer  of  these  pages  contributed  two  articles  to 
the  Ikii.i.ETiN  OF  THE  P.w  Amekic.w  rxios  on  the  literature  of  Spanish  America, 
He  was  then  preparing  a  work  of  rather  large  scoju*  on  the  subject.  The  material  was 
fast  accumulating  for  the  history  of  the  colonial  period  and  several  chapters  had  been 
completed.  In  the  interest  of  this  work  he  made  a  journey  around  South  America, 
in  order  to  be  brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  nations,  the  literature  of  which 
he  had  been  studying  for  some  years. 

On  his  return  home,  fa.scinated  by  all  he  had  seen  and  heard,  his  attention  was  for 
a  time  diverted  from  literature  to  the  geograjdiy,  jihysical  and  jiolitical,  of  the  countries 
he  had  visited.  It  is  a  pity  that  he  devoted  so  much  time  to  subjects  that  other  and 
abler  pens  W(‘re  handling,  and  that  he  did  not  limit  himself  to  the  more  familiar  field 
of  literattire.  However,  as  Divine  Providence  would  have  it,  there  came  a  sudden 
interrui)tion  to  his  labors  by  his  a])i)ointment  to  a  position,  practical  in  its  nature,  that 
renderi'd  literary  studies  very  difficult.  This  nomination  to  the  15isho])ric  of  Matanzas. 
Cuba,  removed  him  from  the  greatest  .sources  of  information  and  cast  the  lines  of  this 
activity  into  other  directions. 

While  in  South  .\merica  he  learned  from  the  distinguished  bibliographer,  .lose 
Toribio  Medina,  that  there  was  a  rival  in  a  field  which  he  had  regarded  as  peculiarly 
his  own.  Mr.  .\lfred  Coester  was  gathering  material  for  the  same  subject.  He  en¬ 
deavored  to  ])lace  himself  in  touch  with  the  writer  in  question,  but  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  letter  he  sent  from  off  the  Pacific  coast  seems  never  to  have  reached  its 
(h'stination.  In  the  meantime,  it  is  (piite  clear,  Mr.  Coester  was  doing  his  work, 
and  he  <lid  it  well. 

I'p  to  the  time  his  book  appeared  there  was  no  general  history  of  Spanish  American 
literature.  We  had  sj)ecial  literatures,  like  those  of  Medina  and  of  Vergara  y  Vergara, 
for  the  colonial  period  in  Chile  and  in  Colombia  and  like  the  history  of  Argentine 
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literaUiri*  l)y  CJarcia  Velloso  and  the  literatures  of  other  llepuhlies,  with  a  nuinl)er  of 
scattered  works  on  kindred  subjects;  but  a  complete  history  of  the  literature  of 
Spanish  America  remained  a  desideratum.  In  En<rlish  there  was  ])ractically  nothini;. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  seemed  to  be  a  jirowing  demand  for  a  work  of  this  kind. 
The  study  of  Spanish  was  increasing  rapidly  in  our  colleges  and  universities.  Writers 
like  Ticknor  and  Fitz  Maurice  Kelly  had  made  us  well  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  Spain;  but  we  wanted  to  know  something  of  what  men  had  ilone  and  of  what  they 
were  doing  in  the  lands  to  the  south  of  us,  where  the  Spanish  language  is  spoki’ii. 

Thence  it  is  that  when,  two  years  ago.  The  Literary  History  of  Si)ani.sh  America  by 
Alfred  t'oester  was  j)ublished  in  New  York  by  the  MacMillan  (’o.,  we  welcomed  it  as  a 
thing  that  was  long  de.sired.  Though  it  was  not  given  to  me  to  (ini.sh  my  projwted 
history,  I  was  delighttnl  that  what  1  had  wished  to  do  was  done  by  another,  at  least 
for  the  period  of  independence.  The  form  in  which  the  book  is  comjwsed  may,  ])er- 
haps,  not  be  the  best  for  a  manual  to  be  used  in  schools  and  colleges,  but  as  a  source 
of  knowledge  which  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  obtain  without  great  pains  and  labor 
spent  in  extensive  reading,  the  Ixwk  of  Mr.  t’oester  is  invaluable.  I,  for  one,  feel  very 
grateful  to  the  author,  and  I  have  no  criticisms  to  offer.  Mr.  t'oester's  work  is  really  the 
only  one  to  which  we  can  refer  for  information.  He  has  approached  his  .subject  in  a 
most  sympathetic  manner,  and  one  can  see  that  his  reading  has  been  wide  and  judicious. 

In  the  preface  to  his  bixik  the  author  tells  us  that  he  is  indebted  for  the  suggestion 
that  lead  to  the  writing  of  his  history  to  the  well-known  professor  of  Spanish  literature 
in  the  University  of  Harvard,  Mr.  .1.  1).  M.  Ford.  We  may  all  feel  indebted  to 
Mr.  Ford  for  this  valuable  suggestion. 

It  has  been  said,  and  notably  by  Martolome  Mitre,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
Spanish-American  literature,  because  "the  j)rinted  imuluctions  of  Spanish-Americaiis 
had  no  logical  union  nor  gave  evidence  of  an  evolution  toward  a  definite  goal.’’  In 
like  manner  we  might  .«ay  that  there  is  no  literature  of  the  I'nited  States.  Whatever 
be  the  opinion  one  may  hold,  the  fact  remains  that  both  the  literature  of  Sj)anish 
.Vmerica  and  that  of  the  United  States  are  subordinaU*  branches  of  the  older  literatures 
of  the  mother  countries,  but  of  considerable  excellence.  Both  have  characteristics 
all  their  own,  inspired  by  the  scenery,  the  races,  the  traditions,  and  the  languages  of 
the  New  World,  and  both  have  produced  writers  of  great  merit.  No  student  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  can  afford  to  overlcwk  that  of  our  country,  nor  can  the  one  who  delves 
into  the  literary  history  of  Spain  remain  unmindful  of  what  the  descendants  of  Span¬ 
iards  have  writUm  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  Such  writers  as  Washington  Irving, 
Prescott,  and  Bancroft  must  necessarily  figure  on  the  pages  of  a  literary  history  of 
English,  while  the  Spaniard  can  not  overlook  the  names  of  a  Bello,  a  Mitre,  or  Olmedo, 
or  a  Dario.  Whatever  opinion  he  may  form  of  them,  their  influence  can  not  be  denied. 

The  history  of  Spanish-American  literature  may  be  divided  into  the  Colonial,  the 
Revolutionary,  and  the  Independent  periods.  This  is  virtually  the  divisicn  of  the 
author  under  consideration,  though  he  draws  no  such  great  lines  of  demarcation,  but 
marks  out  the  whole  field  by  chapters. 

The  colonial  history  of  Spanish-American  writings  is  of  the  gre  atest  importance  for 
the  subsecpient  period.  It  possesses  a  unity  and  a  cohesiveness  lacking  in  the  age  of 
independence.  Although  the  bulk  of  its  productions  is  made  up  of  religious  and 
historical  works,  yet  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  most  excellent  historical  poem  in 
Spanish  and  its  nearest  approach  to  the  epic,  the  Araucana  of  Ereilla  y  Tufiiga,  drew 
its  inspiration  from  the  New  World  in  which  it  had  its  origin. 

Mr.  Cot'ster  (levotes  some  attention  to  Ereilla,  as  well  as  to  Pedro  de  Ona  and  to  the 
‘‘Nun  of  Mexico,”  but  otherwise  the  entire  colonial  period  is  passed  over  in  a  single 
chapter.  Yet  his  selection  of  authors  is  critical,  though  his  references  are  brief.  It  is 
evident  that  the  psoint  of  view  of  Mr.  Coester  differs  from  mine.  He  takes  literature 
in  its  more  restricted  meaning,  in  the  sense  of  belles-lettres,  while  it  had  been  my 
intention  to  consider  it  in  a  more  general  sense  and  to  pay  some  attention  to  any  work 
worth  mentioning  without  intending  to  compose  a  bibliography.  For  this  reason 
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more  attention  is  paid  to  the  poetry  of  the  colonial  period  than  to  histories,  which  are 
dismissed  in  a  few  words.  Althon};h  the  histories  left  us  by  the  old  friars  and  con- 
<inistadores  do  not  exhale  tlu*  perfume  of  llowers  of  literature,  they  possess  a  charm  all 
their  own  by  the  naive  simplicity  of  the  narratives:  nor  are  such  works  as  Mose  of 
(iarcilaso  and  Acosta  devoid  of  literary  merit.  Nearly  all  these  writings  belong  to  the 
period  when  Spain  had  frei‘d  itself  from  the  shackles  of  the  medieval  chronicle  and 
history  was  reaching  the  summit  of  excellence  with  Mariana’s  monumental  work. 

An  important  branch  of  litcratun*  that  should  not  he  overlooked  in  Spanish  America 
is  epistolary  correspondence  beginning  with  the  letters  of  Columhus  and  Cortes  down 
through  the  letters  home  of  the  Franciscan  friars  and  others.  It  was  a  period  wlien 
such  correspondence  had  attained  to  great  literary  excellence  in  the  Peninsula — an 
excellence  that  was  reflected  on  this  side  of  the  water.  There  was  a  humanistic  spirit 
abroad,  fost(“red  by  such  students  as  Luis  Vives  and  Cernantes  Salazar,  the  latter  being 
the  brightest  humanist  in  America  at  the  time  when  the  University  of  Mexico  was 
founded. 

Two  chapters  of  the  work  are  devoted  to  the  Revolutionary  periods,  the  one  dealing 
with  the  South  and  the  other  with  the  North.  The  literary  portion  of  the.se  chai)ters 
is  mingled  with  a  certain  amount  of  political  history,  necessary  in  order  that  the 
occasions  might  he  understood  that  gave  ri.se  to  the  various  jmKluctions  of  genius  or 
talent,  (ienerally  sj)eaking,  it  appears  to  me  that  much  .sj)ace  and  labor  would  he 
saved  by  the  literary  historian,  were  he  to  take  it  for  granted  that  the  student  had 
lahl  a  sullicient  foundation  of  historical  knowledge  for  his  literary  studies.  No  one 
should  undertake  a  study  of  the  literature  of  a  country  unless  he  has  sufliciently 
actpiainted  himself  with  its  political  history  that  serves  as  a  framework  for  its  literature. 

The  next  10  chapters  of  the  work  are  severally  devoted  to  sei)arate  republics. 

Argentina,  Uruguay,  Chile,  Ecuador,  Colombia,  Venezuela,  Mexico,  and  Cuba  have 
each  a  special  chapter.  Peru  and  Bolivia  are  united  in  one,  while  Santo  Domingo, 

Porto  Rico,  and  Central  America  are  considered  together. 

In  treating  of  the  names  of  authors  the  hook  we  are  considering  does  not  fail  to 
point  out  their  merits  or  demerits,  as  well  as  the  more  imjiortant  literary  movements. 

Thus  the  intluence.s  of  the  Classic  and  Romantic  schools  arc  dwelt  uj)on,  while  the 
effect  of  American  conditions  is  not  overlooked.  Each  literature  is  treated  separately, 
while  it  is  left  to  the  reader  to  discover  what  unity,  if  any,  is  to  he  found  among  the 
various  Republics  from  a  literary  standpoint.  Unfortunately  it  has  to  be  admitted 
that  for  long  years  a  deplorable  state  of  isolation  existed  among  the  Spanish-American 
Rei)ublic.s.  There  were  those  that  had  hoped  from  the  Spanish-American  Atheneum, 
of  Wa.shington,  a  wave  of  literary  symi)athy  that  might  have  brought  the  Americas 
closer  together;  hut  the.se  ambitious  expectations  have  not  been  verified.  There,  as 
elsewhere,  is  to  he  found  an  element  to  which  the  so-called  social  features  api)eal 
more  than  the  literary.  If  the  atheneum  is  ever  to  he  a  success  and  to  obtain  a  u.seful 
prestige  here  and  abroad  it  must  cut  loose  from  these  social  features  and  devote  itself 
to  serious  work.  Then  the  jdioenix  may  arise  from  its  ashes.  I  feel  myself  justified 
in  sa\ing  this  as  one  of  the  founders  and  as  an  ex-i)resident  of  the  atheneum. 

Whatever  oiunion  one  may  foster  regarding  the  ‘‘Modernista”  movement,  of  which 
Ruben  Dario  was  the  leading  sjurit,  and  in  spite  of  serious  defects,  I  think  that  it  i 

can  not  he  gainsaid  that  it  has  done  more  than  anything  else  to  bring  about  a  literary 
unity  among  the  Spanish-American  Republics.  When  its  effervescence  shall  have 
cooled  and  its  vagaries  shall  have  gone  uj)  to  the  clouds  let  us  hope  that  the  unity 
it  has  produced  will  continue.  Then  the  movement  shall  not  have  been  in  vain. 

The  importance  of  the  “Modernista”  movement  is  well  understood  by  Mr.  Coester, 
who  devotes  an  entire  chapter  to  it. 

Not  the  least  merit  of  the  work  is  the  very  useful  bibliography  api)ended  to  it. 

This  alone  is  cajiahle  of  serving  as  a  guide  to  the  student  who  understands  the  Spanish 
language. 
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I  have  thus  every  reastui  to  eouf'ratulate  the  friends  of  Sjiauish-Ainerica  in  the 
possession  of  such  a  work,  while  personally  I  tender  to  the  author  my  sincerest  thanks 
for  the  most  valuable  assistance  it  has  rendered  to  im*  in  the  preparation  of  my  lectures 
on  Sj)anish-American  literature.— llishop  ( 'hari.es  Waure.n  Ci  uriek.' 
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I)urin<;  tho  past  July  '26  (Migincers  were  oniployod  in  vSUGAR 
PLAX'PS  in  tin*.  Provinco.  of  Tncuinan.  The  production  of  sujjar  in 
tlu'sc  weeks  to  the  middle  of  Aufiust  amounted  to  o4,.S4S,;t6o  kilo- 
<;rams,  resulting  from  the  milling  of  1 ,01 4,086, S8()  kilograms  of 
sugar  eane.  It  is  estimated  tliat  in  the  remainder  of  the  month  tlu> 
aforementioned  establishments  would  produce  20, ()()(),()()()  more 

kilograms.  Last  year  88,000  tons  were  jdacetl  upon  the  market. - 

In  the  ('hand)er  of  Deputies  at  ])resent  a  matter  of  international 
moment  is  being  discussed  FREE  TRADE  l)etween  South  American 
countries,  urged  by  the  Argentine  Rei)uhlic  to  apply  to  articles 
]n’otluced  by  the  countries  involved,  as  seen  from  the  adjustment  of 
tlie  treaty  at  present  in  o|)eration  between  Argentina  and  Paraguay. 
'Phe  ])lan  for  free  trade  among  the  South  American  republics  was 
introduced  by  the  originators  of  this  treaty,  who  believe  that  in 
initiating  tlie  plan  they  brought  to  their  respective  countries  a  more 
advanced  conception  of  international  law  than  had  hitherto  been 
attained,  as  well  as  a  more  economical  arrangement  from  the  point 
of  view  of  material  progress.  The  recent  development  of  the  two 
peoples  involved  testifies  to  the  advantages  of  letting  down  existing 
financial  l)arriers  and  substituting  for  them  more  modern  concej)- 
tions  of  the  union  of  endeavor,  |)eace,  and  solidarity  of  effort  which 
should  exist  between  South  American  republics,  in  making  their 
influence  the  keener  in  dealing  with  outside  powers.  From  the 
Caribbean  Sea  to  ('ape  Horn  70,()0(),0()0  persons  do  an  annual  business 
of  !51,800,()0(),()00  in  gold,  figures  whicli  reveal  the  possibilities  of 
citizens  who  by  a  united  effort  could  mold  themselves  into  an 
opulent  and  respected  ])ower  among  nations  of  the  world. — 
Tlie  annual  report  just  pulilished  by  the  NATIONAL  DAIRYMEN’S 
ASSOCIATION  contains  interesting  data  concerning  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  industry  in  Argentina  during  the  past  year,  when  con¬ 
siderable  (piantities  of  butter,  cheese,  and  casein  were  exported 
Butter,  which  in  lf)14  was  exported  to  the  extent  of  3,482  tons^ 
increased  to  4,622  pounds  in  Ihlo,  r),67()  in  11)16,  and  !),83()  in  11)17. 
In  the  same  period  the  exportation  of  cheese  passed  from  4  tons,  6 
tons,  228  tons,  to  2,278  in  11)17.  Similarl}’,  casein  increased  from 
2,1)26  to  4,876.  The  past  year  more  than  7,()()()  tons  of  butter  were, 
consumed  internall}'  and  over  11,000  tons  of  cheese. —  -The  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Rural  Economy  has  prepared  statistics  concerning  the 
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production  of  FLOUR  in  1!)17  compared  with  that  of  H)16,  in  which 
1,429,193  tons  of  wheat  were  thrashed,  2S,.S26  of  corn,  993,539  of 
wheat  flour,  and  21,765  of  corn  flour,  einployinj;  276  mills;  while 
in  15)17  1,331,203  tons  of  wheat  were  produced,  21,759  of  corn, 
938,747  of  wheat  flour,  and  15,896  of  corn  flour,  at  which  time  232 
mills  were  in  operation. 

BOI.IVIA. 

Of  all  the  BOLIVIAN  PKODIATIOX  Great  Britain  received 
more  than  60  per  cent,  the  United  States  35  per  cent,  and  the  5  ]>er 
cent  remaining  was  distrihuted  among  France,  Uhile,  and  other 
countries.  The  tin  industry,  the  most  important  in  Bolivian  economy, 
has  little  to  do  with  any  country  other  than  Great  Britain,  which 
receives  70  per  cent  of  it.  Like  caoutchouc,  wolfram  is  for  the 
greater  part  sent  to  the  United  States. 

ciriLE. 

It  is  proposed  to  initiate  and  develop  the  SMFLTERING  OF 
STEEL,  a  project  begun  by  means  of  a  loan  from  France  two  years 
ago.  The  Industrial  Society  has  asked  the  Government  to  install 
iron  smelters  in  the  port  of  Uorrall  and  reciuests  the  establishment  of 
steel  foundries  to  the  end  of  producing  material  within  the  country 
for  railroad  and  similar  constructive  works,  in  place  of  foreign  im¬ 
portations. - The  territor}’  covered  by  IRRIGATION  ditches  is 

at  present  1,000,000  hectares,  great  tracts  still  remaining  without 
water.  In  1914  the  construction  of  four  canals  was  authorized,  of 
which  one,  the  Manco  Uanal,  is  completed,  and  two,  the  Maule  and 
Loja  Canals,  are  in  ])rogress,  while  work  on  the  Melado  Canal  is  to 
begin  soon.  These  canals  will  irrigate  120,000  hectares. 

COl.OM  BIA. 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Agri¬ 
culture  the  Government  of  Colombia  has  created  in  New  York  City 
an  office  of  information  and  propaganda  in  the  interests  of  the  agri¬ 
culture,  colonization,  and  commerce  of  the  Republic,  which  is  known 
as  the  COLOMBIAN  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION. 

MEXICO. 

According  to  an  enactment  of  August  27,  MACHINERY  for  in¬ 
dustrial  purposes  may  be  imported  entirely  free  from  duty.  Agri- 
(!ultural  implements  had  been  exempted  from  tariff  by  previous  legis¬ 
lation.— As  a  result  of  suggestions  [made  by  brewers  of  the  Re¬ 
public,  the  PROHIBITIVE  TAX  on  the  importation  of  beer  has 

been  increased  from  9J  cents  per  kilo  to  15  cents. - On  June  5  in 

Mexico  City  a  society  was  formed  called  the  MEXICAN  AGRICLTL- 
TURAL  ASSOC^IATION,  with  the  object  of  establishing  a  general 
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organization,  which,  i)y  means  of  individuals  and  societies  througli- 
out  the  J{epid)lic,  sliall  coojx'rate  in  developing  agriculture  in  all  its 
phases.  One  of  the  principal  ohjects  is  the  establishing  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  holding  fairs.  The  first  annual  exposition  will  he  held  in 

Mexico  City  next  Xovemher. - It  is  calculated  that  the  coming 

(X)TT()X  CROP  will  he  120, 000  pounds,  of  an  approximate,  value  of 
S3.5,000,000  gold.  Tlie  consumption  of  native  factories  in  1917-lS 
was  55,000  hales.  Estimating  this  year’s  need  at  75,000  there  will  re¬ 
main  for  exportation  45,000  bales.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce* 
handed  down  a  decree  unfavorable  to  such  exportation,  believing 
that  it  would  result  in  a  scarcity  for  native  factories  in  view  of  tl.e 
fact  that  the  production  of  goods  has  lately  increaseil  to  a  inarke'd 
degree. 

NICARAGCA. 

Because  of  the  scarcity  of  stearine  for  the  manufacture  of  sails,  and 
because  of  their  exhorbitant  price,  fostering  of  the  \’EGETABLE 
WAX  IXDUSTRY  has  been  considered.  It  has  been  exploited  on 
a  small  scale  b}’  various  individuals,  with  the  sole  object  of  provid¬ 
ing  sails  suitable  to  tlie  climate  in  certain  sections  of  the  country. 
In  northern  Xicaragua  and  in  the  Provinces  of  Esteli  and  Ocotal  large 
forests  exist  of  the  trees  from  which  this  product  is  obtained.  In 
gathering  it,  it  is  necessary  only  to  Imiise  the  fruit,  after  which  it  is 
boiled  in  clear  water  and  the  oil  is  extracted. 

PARAGl'AY. 

According  to  the  report  of  customs  officials,  Paraguayan  IMPOR- 
TATIOXS  amounted  to  .55,008,581,  and  exportations  to  .56,500,200. 
However,  the  actual  value  of  importations  is  estimated  at  59,177,446, 
and  exportations  at  511,705,012.  The  majority  of  her  importations 
cayne  from  Argentina,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Spain,  and 
Brazil  in  the  following  order:  53,346,547;  52,690,048;  51,562,478; 
5557,503,  and  5331,000.  Tlie  principal  recipients  of  Paraguayan 
products  were:  Argentina,  Spain,  Uruguay,  the  United  States,  and 
France,  of  58,956,751;  51,060,478;  5813,689;  .5370,011,  and  5321,575 
values,  respectively.  Great  Britain  having  bought  during  the  past 
year  only  to  the  amount  of  560,776.  The  exportations  consisted 
almost  altogether  of  agricultural  products,  live  stock,  and  timbers. 

PERU. 

The  Peruvian  Government  has  made  arrangements  concerning  the 
CHARTER  of  one  of  lier  armed  fleet  to  ineet  the  needs  of  her  com¬ 
merce  with  Argentina.  The  boat  will  sail  from  Buenos  Aires  with 
about  25,000  tons  of  Argentine  products  for  consumption  or  manu¬ 
facture  in  Peru,  wlio  in  turn  wiU  send  to  the  sister  republic,  a  cargo  of 
copper,  cotton,  sugar,  alpaca  wool,  coffee,  caoutchouc,  quinine. 
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cocoa,  bark,  and  other  medicinal  products  of  Peru.  -  Tlie  GEX- 
P>RAL  STATP>  of  ajjriculture,  coininerce,  and  industry  in  Peru  is 
pleasing.  In  the  past  four  years  the  price  of  all  her  exportations 
has  increased  considerably,  so  that  during  the  past  year  lier  external 
commerce,  has  increased  by  f:i2,()()(),()0()  over  that  of  11)16.  The 
weaving  industry  has  made  especially  marked  progress,  so  that  to-day 
the  country  has  numbers  of  modern  factories  wliere  hats,  shoes,  and 
all  clothing  are  manufactured.  In  11)17  several  agricultural  coin- 
jianies  were  formed,  as  well  as  organizations  of  those  interested  in 
live-stock  raising,  shipbuilding,  and  mining,  with  a  combined  capital 
invested  of  £2,025,000.  In  the  past  three  years  in  the  mint  at  Lima 
coins  to  the  value  of  £2,604,1)12  were  manufactured  of  gold  and 
silver  to  the  extent  of  £2,481,401.  Securities  companies  have  issued 
dividends  of  .50  per  cent  and  mining  loans  of  420  per  cent  yearly. 

furoiAY. 

A  conference  between  the  governments  of  rruguay  and  Peru  has 
resulted  in  an  agreement  concerning  the  EXCdlANGE  of  nu'r- 
chandise.  Peru  has  agreed  to  sell  to  Uruguay  4,000  tons  of  sugar  in 
exchange  for  an  equal  value  of  wheat. 


ECONOMICandFINANCIAL 
AFFAIRS 


AKOENTINA. 


BUDGET  FOR  1918. 

On  April  4  the  president  of  the  Argentine  Republic  issued  the 
budget  for  the  fiscal  year  of  11)18,  approved  by  congi-ess,  according 
to  which  the  current  expenditures  should  be  $471), 740, 524.28  in 
Argentine  currency,  distributed  in  the  following  order: 

.\rKontine  curronpy.  Argentine  currency. 

0on<j;re8s .  .'?4.  .598.  1 5(i.  00  Xavy .  $22,780,275.98 

Internal  exjienses .  40,  701,  81 1.  84  Agriculture .  9, 190,  920.  00 

Elxterior  relations .  41, 079,  259.  :18  Public  works .  10, 424, 815.  00 

Hacienda .  19,546,802.08  Pensions  and  celebra- 

Public  debt .  120,445,894.03  tions .  10,821,473.20 

Justice  and  public  in-  Labor .  19,395,000.00 

struction .  70,561,118.00  — - — 

War .  29, 1 18,  937.  77  Total .  379,  730,  523,  28 

Added  to  the  above  there  is  estimated  $1 1,01)6,1 11  for  endowments 
and  public  charities. 
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BALANCE  l)E  THE  NATIONAL  BANK  OF  ARGENTINA. 

According  to  La  Prensa,  the  National  Bank  issued  the  following 
statement  on  April  30: 

Assets  (currency  and  sureties),  gold,  S5,009.21;  Argentinian 
currency,  $226,028,805.09;  notes  payable,  $1,278,115.01 ;  guaranteed 
credit  to  collect,  $70,002.97  gold;  and  $35,789,132.90  Argentine 
currency;  discount  documents,  $300  gold  and  .$280,063,347.16  Argen¬ 
tine  currency;  debts  outstanding,  $61,116.31  gold  and  $11,591,991.15 
Argentine  money;  immovable  property,  .$25,639,289.51  Argentine 
currency;  mortgages,  series  A,  $1,800,000  gold ;  national  public  funds, 
$9,489,196.27  gobl;  .$23,779,123.60  Argentine  currency;  mobilization 
of  the  rate  of  exchange,  law  9,479,  .$20,000,000  gold;  movable  and 
convertible  notes,  $1,881,015.15  Argentine  currency;  Secretary  of 
Treasury,  law  10,251,  $71,999,663.25  Argentine  currency;  current 
expenses.  $3,938,365.82  Argentine  currency;  conversion,  .$241,538,- 
365.82  Argentine  currency;  law  10,350,  agreement  with  France  and 
(Ireat  Britain,  .$88,744,739.10  gold  subsidiary;  operations  pending, 
$17,147.27  gold;  existing  in  the  treasury,  $36, ,527, 226. 29  gold  and 
$295,796,066.23  Argentine  currency. 

Liabilities:  (’apital,  $129,082,395.48  Argentine  currency:  reserve 
fund,  $15,041,661.15  gold;  foreign  agents,  $1,017,945.11  gold;  basis 
of  convei-sion,  law  3,871,  $30,000,000  gold;  exchange,  $106,277,141.63 
gold;  expense  of  rate  of  exchange,  .$45,4,54,545.45  Argentine  currency: 
deposits  payable  on  sight  or  at  fixed  time,  $793,776.71  gold  and 
$782,726,191.77  Argentine  currency;  legal  tender,  .$94,678.99  gobl 
and  $73,565,9.59  Argentine  currency:  on  band  in  treasury,  $3,284,- 
164.70  gold  and  $164,1 15,778.85  Argentine  currency;  total  of  deposits, 
.$4,172,620.40  gold  and  $1.020, 407, 9,30. .50  Argentine  money;  National 
Bank  in  liipiidation,  $272,218.05  Argentine  currency;  commissions, 
interest,  and  discounts,  $205,369.13  gold  and  $13,563,028  Argentine 
money:  loss  and  gain  $547,983.03  Argentine  currency  subsidiary; 
pending  acts,  $10,945,828.61  Argentine  currency;  total  active  assets 
and  liabilities.  $156,714,737.42  gold  and  $1,220,273,929.12  Argentine 
currency. 

('omparing  the  balance  of  the  above  with  that  of  the  past  March, 
there  is  found  a  decrease  of  $9,231,213.45  on  discounts  and  loans  and 
$24,738,660.74  on  existing  funds.  But  with  respect  to  the  deposits, 
the  extraordinarv  increase  during  April  was  .$682,88,159.02. 

To  the  30tb  of  last  April  there  bad  been  drawn  on  the  credit  Of 
Cireat  Britain  and  France  $88,744,739.10  gold  or  201,692,588.86  in 
Argentine  currency,  compared  with  $8,703,310.01  gold  during  the 
month  of  PObruarv  and  $31,611,126.51  in  March  and  .$48,430,302.58 
gold  in  the  month  of  April. 
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CHILE. 

NEW  MON  ETA HY  1-AW. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  recently  published  financial  law  of 
('bile  are  tlie  following: 

Since  its  jironiuljjation,  the  mint  commission  will  issue  bills  to  any 
person  upon  recpiest,  at  the  deposit  of  18  cents  in  gold  per  dollar, 
which  transaction  must  take  place  at  the  fiscal  treasury  at  Santiago 

The  national  hanks  may  make  such  deposits  at  the  order  of  the 
Chilean  legations  in  Great  Britain,  Spain,  the  United  States,  or  Argen¬ 
tina  in  certain  prominent  hanks  to  he  designated  by  the  President  of 
the  Kejmhlic  of  Chile.  The  deposits  will  he  made  in  gold,  bullion,  or 
coined  gold,  at  the  rate  of  exchange  determined  by  the  President  with 
relation  to  the  national  gold  currency. 

The  certificates  which  tlie  issuing  agency  will  give  for  the  deposits 
may  he  payable  to  the  hearer  or  upon  order  with  reference  to  the 
amount  of  deposits  and  the  exchange  of  notes  on  London  at  90  days  or 
on  New  York  at  3  days  from  sight  after  the  deposit  lias  been  verified. 

SAVINCiS  ASSOCIATIONS. 

In  Cliile  the  habit  of  saving  is  being  developed  with  astonisning 
rapidity  among  all  social  classes,  hut  more  particularly  among  the 
student  and  working  classes.  The  two  institutions  that  emphasize 
savings  accounts  are  the  National  Savings  Bank  and  the  Savings 
Bank  of  Santiago.  In  the  former,  comprising  all  the  Provinces,  the 
number  of  accounts  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1917  was  588,628  with  de¬ 
posits  amounting  to  .897, 957, 800. 64  and  with  the  value  in  notes  of 
the  depositors  of  814,840,488.96,  a  total  of  8112,798,828.60. 

The  increase  during  the  year  has  been  812,829,828.87.  The  in¬ 
crease  in  savings  hanks  for  children  and  stamjis  has  been  even  more 
marked.  During  1917  2,951  such  hanks  were  requested  and  586,874 
stamps  of  various  denominations  were  sold,  totaling  8129,760.40. 
The  hanks  increased  in  number  by  1,079  over  the  ])revious  year  and 
the  stamps  by  841,6.50  in  value. 

'Hie  Treasury  of  Santiago  has  18  branch  offices  throughout  the 
country,  recently  having  established  those  at  Juemul  and  Providencia. 
The  total  number  of  accounts  is  285,997  with  an  aggregate  deposit  of 
888,810,084.10.  These  accounts  therefore  have  increased  over  1916 
by  86,372,529.41.  Especial  attention  was  given  to  deposits  of 
students,  among  whom  17,775  accounts  were  ojiened,  in  225  schools, 
with  a  combined  deposit  of  882,191 .71.  The  15th  of  November,  1917, 
a  system  was  inaugurated  to  encourage  the  habit  of  saving  among 
the  working  class,  which  has  met  with  considerable  success.  By  this 
means  2,746  employees  of  20  factories  and  tailoring  establishments 
laid  aside  880,254.75. 


„  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION  „ 

_ _  <? 


li 


andEDUCATION 


1M{()P()SE1)  Pl’BI.IC  SCHOOL  LAW  IX  rRUGUAY. 

Accord in>j  to  the  draft  of  a  law  suhniittcd  recently  in  the  Congress 
of  Uruguay,  public  instruction  will  he  of  two  kinds,  State  and  pri¬ 
vate,  no  jirivate  institution  being  allowed  to  operate  without  prior 
written  authorization  from  the  General  Board  of  Primary  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Montevideo  and  from  the  departmental  primary  hoards  in 
other  departments.  Certain  requirements  are  stipulated  concerning 
hygiene  and  sanitation  and  three  months  are  allowed  for  schools  to 
meet  the  new  reephrements. 

It  is  further  fixed  that  no  one  may  teach  in  a  private  school  who 
has  not  a  tea'dier’s  certificate  given  by  scholastic  authorities,  one 
year  being  allowed  for  compliance  with  this  stipulation. 

Besides  other  rules  of  secondary  importance  the  projected  law 
establishes  textually  that  clergy  or  priests  of  any  denomination  shall 
not  teach  in  private  schools  although  such  institutions  may  have 
complied  with  the  foregoing  requirements.  The  latter  enactment 
will  he  obligatory  dating  from  the  year  of  its  promulgation,  prohib¬ 
iting,  further,  hoarding  in  colleges  overseen  by  clergy  or  by  teachers 
of  su'*h  institutions  to  whatever  denomination  they  may  belong. 

The  proposed  law  establishes  consequently  strict  regulation  of 
primary  instruction,  public  as  well  as  private,  and  was  inspired  by 
the  desire  to  give  the  State  complete  control  over  this  branch  of 
instruction,  permitting  private  schools  under  careful  supervision  and 
in  compliance  with  the  fundamental  rules  governing  corresponding 
State  institutions. 


PHYSICAL  CrLTCRE  TECHXICAL  COMMISSIOX  I\  URUGUAY. 

Recognizing  the  immense  importance  that  physical  culture  has  in 
modern  pedagogical  systems,  the  Government  of  Uruguay  was  desir¬ 
ous  of  creating  an  institution  which  shall  take  especial  charge  of  the 
development  of  physical  culture,  to  which  end  the  President  of  the 
Republic  has  recently  approved  a  decree  by  which  is  created  the 
Physical  Culture  Technical  Commission,  an  honorary  hut  perma¬ 
nent  body. 

The  commission  was  composed  of  the  following  members:  One 
from  the  General  Bureau  of  Primary  Instruction;  one  from  the 
National  Board  of  Physical  Education;  a  physician  from  the  Medi¬ 
cal  Scholastic  Corps;  a  physician  to  be  designated  by  the  National 
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Council  of  lij'gionc;  a  technical  inspector  from  the  (leneral  Bureau 
of  Primary  Instruction;  a  technical  director  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mission  of  Physical  Education;  the  inspector  of  gymnastics  of  the 
Normal  Institutes  and  of  the  primary  schools,  and  two  medical 
child  specialists. 

The  principal  duties  of  the  commission  will  be:  (a)  To  propose  to 
the  General  Bureau  of  Primary  Instruction  programs  for  daily  exer¬ 
cises;  (h)  to  prescril)e  the  methods  to  be  pursued  in  the  same;  (c) 
to  superintend  the  observance  of  the  programs  and  methods  adopted 
for  exercises  in  public  schools;  (d)  to  inform  scliool  authorities  of 
deficiencies  which  instruction  may  suffer  and  indicate  methods  for 
betterment  of  the  same;  (e)  to  organize  student  gymnastic  assem¬ 
blies,  and  in  general  to  disseminate  informatioji  concerning  and 
interest  regarding  physical  culture  in  schools. 

SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  ARTISTIC  STCDIES  IX  CUBA. 

The  Cuban  Government  on  June  8  arrangi'd  a  system  of  schohii- 
ships  for  students  of  fine  arts,  establishing  six  such  scholarships. 
Two  in  painting,  two  in  sculpture,  and  two  in  music. 

The  object  of  these  scholarships  is  that  students  who  have  shown 
marked  aptitude  in  these  branches  of  the  fine  arts  may  continue 
their  studies  in  Europe  in  the  institutes,  conservatories,  schools,  or 
academies  judged  to  he  best  fitted  to  this  end. 

The  aspirants  for  these  scholaiships  must  be  Cuban  citizens  umh'r 
30  years  of  age,  capable  of  hearing  traveling  expenses  and  support¬ 
ing  themselves  abroad  during  preparatory  work  in  the  art  to  which 
the  scholarship  applies.  All  applications  will  he  considered  hi'fore  a 
tribunal  composed  of  expert  authorities  in  each  particular  art. 

IXSTRrCTIOX  FOR  TREASCRY  EMPLOYEES  IX  SALVADOR. 

By  a  recent  decree  there  have  been  established  in  the  National 
Ihiiversitv  courses  especially  intended  for  employees  of  the  Treasury, 
after  consideration  of  the  constanth’  increasing  importance  of  form¬ 
ing  a  competent  technical  personnel  in  such  branches  of  men  capable 
of  (hn’eloping  the  economic  life  of  the  State. 

The  courses  will  include  the  following  branches:  Commercial 
arithmetic;  bookkeeping,  jiolitical  law;  administrative  law  and 
financial  legislation;  applied  statistics;  commercial  law  of  Salvador; 
technology;  penmanshij);  mechanography  and  dictation.  This  in¬ 
struction  will  he  in  th<‘  charge  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  direction  and  supervision  of  universitv  authorities. 

REGULATIOXS  FOR  THE  XATIOXAL  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS  AXI)  CRAFTS  OF 

IIOXDURAS. 

In  the  “Gaceta  Oficial”  of  Honduras  for  April  3  there  are  pub¬ 
lished  the  regulations  for  the  National  School  of  Arts  and  ('rafts. 
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whose  object  is:  (1)  The  training  of  competent  craftsmen,  who, 
knowing  the  rudiments  of  their  trades,  can,  with  sufficient  practice, 
become  heads  of  factories;  (2)  the  preparation  of  technical  experts 
in  the  different  branches  established  in  the  training  school;  (3)  the 
preparing  of  adequate  preliminary  training  for  young  people  who 
wish  to  take  up  the  higher  branches  of  engineering. 

Departments  were  established  of  mechanics,  electricity,  iron 
working,  smelting,  and  carpentry.  The  time  necessary  to  be  gradu¬ 
ated  from  any  one  of  these  departments  is  four  years.  Instruction  is 
both  in  theory  and  practice,  the  former  under  professors  and  the 
latter  supervised  by  experienced  manufacturers. 

Pupils  are  required  to  work  8  hours  daily  in  such  a  way  that  48 
hours  arc  accomplished  during  the  week.  Following  are  the  require¬ 
ments  for  admission:  (1)  The  applicant  must  be  between  14  and  18 
years  of  age,  as  proved  In'  a  certificate  of  birth;  (2)  he  must  present 
credentials  to  the  effect  that  he  has  pursued  the  first  five  years  of 
primary  instruction;  and  (3)  present  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that 
his  conduct  is  unquestioned,  his  health  unimpaired,  and  that  he  has 
no  physical  defect  that  would  interfere  with  the  trade  chosen. 

There  are  two  classes  of  pupils:  Boarders  (tuition  provided  by 
the  Government  or  individuals)  and  day  pupils.  In  the  National 
School  of  Arts  and  Crafts  there  will  be  hereafter  plants  in  which 
practical  experience  will  be  given  in  mechanics,  electricity,  iron 
working,  carpentry,  and  smelting. 

REOPENING  OF  THE  PARAGUAYAN  INSTITUTE. 

The  Paraguayan  Institute,  founded  in  1895,  and  which  has  been 
at  different  times  one  of  the  most  brilliant  exponents  of  Paraguayan 
culture,  has  recently  reopened  its  doors  to  1,600  registered  pupils 
and  fellows. 

According  to  the  general  program  the  institution  proposes  to 
undertake  the  following  work  in  the  second  period  of  its  existence 
and  to  give  courses  and  conferences  hereafter  set  out: 

1.  Academy  of  literature  and  history,  with  the  following  sections: 
(a)  Academy  of  literature,  history,  and  languages;  (b)  library  work 
(deaUng  with  works  upon  the  literature  and  history  of  America  and 
various  countries);  (c)  reviews  and  annals;  (d)  documentation  and 
archive  work. 

2.  Academy  of  geography,  relating  especially  to  Paraguay  and 
America. 

3.  University  extension,  composed  of  the  following  sections: 
(a)  Academy  of  law;  (b)  academy  of  social  and  philosophic  sciences; 
(c)  academy  of  economics;  (d)  academy  of  pedagogy;  (e)  academy 
of  ethics  (arranged  especially  for  the  development  of  philanthropy, 
peace,  temperance,  and  antialcohohc  propaganda) ;  (f)  higher  educa- 
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tioii  for  women;  {g)  medicine  and  In'giene  as  applied  to  the  social 
life;  Qi)  academy  of  natural  history,  comprehending  archseolog}’^ 
anthropology,  and  ethnography. 

4.  Fine  arts,  with  the  following  sections:  Academy  of  music; 
acadeni}^  of  drawing,  painting,  and  sculpture;  and  academy  of 
oratory. 

5.  Physical  education,  with  gymnasiums,  schools  of  fencing,  and 
other  sections. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TREATIES  \ 


On  July  16,  1918,  a  treaty  was  signed  in  Lima  between  Peru  and 
Great  Britain  in  furtherance  of  general  i)eace,  by  which  treat}'  the 
contracting  parties  agree  that  in  all  disputes  which  may  arise  between 
them,  of  whatever  nature,  whose  solution  is  not  provided  for  under 
former  treaties  shall,  if  diplomatic  exchanges  prove  ineffectual,  be 
submitted  to  the  investigation  and  report  of  a  permanent  inter¬ 
national  commission,  and  that  war  shall  not  be  declared  or  hostilities 
commenced  during  the  deliberations  of  the  committee  or  before  it 
shall  present  its  report.  The  duration  of  the  treaty  is  for  five  years, 
and  thereafter  remaining  in  effect  until  12  months  after  being  de¬ 
nounced. 

On  July  11,  1918,  a  treaty  was  signed  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  between 
Brazil  and  Peru  by  which  the  parties  agree  to  submit  to  arbitration 
all  (luestions  which  may  arise  between  them  whatever  may  be  their 
nature  or  cause,  provided  that  by  tliplomatic  channels  a  direct  solu¬ 
tion  is  not  arrived  at,  or  when  in  the  ordinary  proceedings  of  Brazilian 
t)r  Peruvian  courts  of  law  a  denial  of  justice  is  alleged.  The  arbi¬ 
trator  will  be  The  Hague  Court,  established  by  the  conventions  of 
July  29,  1889,  and  of  October  18,  1907,  or  an  international  court  to 
be  established  in  the  future  with  the  consent  and  by  the  adhesion  of 
Brazil  and  Peru.  There  is  to  be  no  recourse  against  the  decision  of 
the  arbitrator.  The  judgment  is  obligatory  and  its  execution  is  con¬ 
fided  to  the  honor  of  the  contracting  parties.  The  treaty  is  for  five 
years,  renewable  indefinitely  for  periods  of  five  years  if  not  denounced 
six  months  before  the  expiration  of  any  period. 

On  July  22,  1918,  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  a  treaty  was  signed  between 
Brazil  and  ITuguay  for  the  liquidation  of  the  outstanding  debt  to 
the  last-mentioned  countr}^  to  the  first  fixing  the  amount  to  the  said 
debt  5,000,000  pesos  Uruguayan.  This  amount  will  be  used  in  the 
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construction  on  the  frontier  of  the  two  countries  of  the  following 
works  inteiulecl  for  the  common  progress,  well-being,  and  ilevelop- 
ment  of  the  same:  a  labor  institute  where  all  subjects  pertaining  to 
agriculture  or  stock  raising  will  be  taught  :  an  international  bridge 
over  the  Yaguaran  River  between  the  Brazilian  city  of  that  name 
and  the  rruguayan  city  of  Rio  Branco. 

On  Ajiril  18,  11)18,  in  Montevideo  a  treaty  was  signed  between 
I’ruguay  and  the  French  Jfepublic  in  which  it  was  agreed  that  a  gen¬ 
eral  obligatory  arbitration  convention  shall  settle  all  disputes  that 
may  arise  between  the  two  countries  of  whatever  nature  they  may 
be  which  have  not  been  found  possible  of  settlement  through  diplo¬ 
matic  channels.  The  functions  of  arbitration  shall  be  confided  to  a 
sovereign,  or  chief  of  state,  or  to  the  president  of  a  supreme  court  of 
justice,  or  to  one  of  well-recognized  competence  in  matters  of  litiga¬ 
tion,  or  to  a  tribunal  composed  of  arbitrators  designated  In*  common 
consent.  In  case  of  want  of  agreement  respecting  the  choosing  of 
arbitrators  procedure  shall  be  according  to  article  45  of  the  conven¬ 
tion  of  The  Hague  of  October  18,  1907.  In  each  particular  case  the 
parties  shall  sign  a  special  agreement  determining  the  composition 
of  the  tribunal,  the  scope  of  its  powers,  the  object  of  the  litigation, 
the  expenses,  places  of  meeting,  jiroceedings,  and  the  language  in 
which  the  award  shall  be  written.  The  treaty  has  no  applications 
to  questions  which  may  arise  between  a  citizen  or  a  corporation  of  one 
of  the  two  parties  and  the  other  contracting  State,  unless  the  subject 
be  one  of  a  denial  of  justice.  The  convention  shall  remain  in  force 
for  a  jieriod  of  five  years,  and  it  is  intended  to  be  renewed  for  periotls 
of  like  duration  if  not  denounced  on  one  year’s  notice. 

On  April  18,  1918,  there  was  signed  in  Montevideo  a  treaty  of  gen¬ 
eral  obligatory  arbitration  between  Uruguay  and  Great  Britain, 
whose  stipulations  are  identical  with  those  of  the  convention  covering 
the  same  subject  entered  into  on  the  same  date  between  Uruguay  and 
France. 

The  Government  of  Brazil  ratified  on  July  24  the  resolution  re¬ 
garding  the  Pan-American  Railway  and  the  resolution  concerning 
census  signed  at  the  Fourth  Conference  of  the  American  States  which 
met  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  ratified  on  July  11  the  convention 
regarding  literary  and  artistic  property,  the  convention  regarding 
pecuniary  claims,  the  convention  regarding  patents  of  inventions, 
and  the  convention  regarding  trade  and  commercial  marks  signed  at 
the  Fourth  Conference  of  American  Republics  which  met  in  Buenos 
Aires  in  1910. 

The  Government  of  Uruguay  on  July  16,  1918,  ratified  the  conven- 
tion  relative  to  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  wounded  oi 
sick  of  armies  in  the  field  agreed  to  in  Geneva  July  6,  1906. 
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Tlio  Sanitation  ('odo  enacted  by  Congress  was  promulgated  Ma}’^ 
22.  The  code  creates  a  general  department  of  health  and  a  superior 
council  of  hygiene  to  act  in  consultation  powers.  The  duties  of  the 
general  directorate  will  consist  in  directing  the  sanitary  services  of  the 
State,  directing  vaccination,  directing  public  disinfection  and  sani¬ 
tary  inspection,  exercising  technical  vigilance  over  contagious 
disease  hospitals,  directing  sanitary  stations,  reporting  concerning 
the  sanitary  condition  of  cities  and  ports,  directing  the  extraordinary 
service  of  prophylaxis  of  infectious  diseases,  overseeing  the  practice 
of  medicine,  directing  the  seiwice  inspection  of  dnig  stores  and  apothe¬ 
caries,  and  enforcing  the  obseiwance  of  the  regulations  respecting 
lal)oratories.  The  functions  of  the  council  are  to  propose  rules  or 
general  or  particular  methods  which  should  be  enforced  in  matters 
of  hygiene  or  health,  especially  in  regard  to  food  and  other  articles  of 
consumption,  and  also  regarding  the  sendees  of  drinking-water  supply 
or  sewerage,  to  render  decisions  in  matters  relating  to  sanitation,  to 
see  that  the  sanitary  laws  are  carried  into  effect,  obtain  from  authori¬ 
ties  and  individuals  data  necessary  for  better  exercise  of  their  office 
and  report  annually  their  proceedings  to  the  secretary  of  the  interior. 
The  law  further  establishes  an  institute  of  hygiene,  a  central  office  of 
vaccination,  local  sanitary  stations,  departmental  disinfecting  offices, 
sanitary  and  medical  pot  stations,  and  departmental  councils  of 
hygiene  and  municipal  hygiene  services.  Furthermore  it  regulates 
especially  anything  concerning  the  prophylaxis  of  infectious  disease, 
the  practice  of  medicine,  the  health  of  cities,  the  health  of  buildings, 
alimentary  hygiene,  industrial  hygiene,  maritime  and  frontier 
sanitary  police,  animal  sanitary  police,  mortuary  police  and  medical 
statistics. 

CUBA. 

Hy  an  enactment  of  Congress  of  July  31,  goods  destined  for  the 
(^iban  Red  Cross  to  be  used  in  making  supplies  for  soldiers  wounded 
at  the  front  will  be  exempt  from  tariff  when  entering  the  islands. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  on  August  3  promulgated  the  law 
enacted  bj"  Congress  recently  authorizing  obligatory  military  service- 

It  applies  to  all  male  Cuban  citizens  not  therein  expressly  exempt. 
The  draft  will  be  in  force  for  two  years  and  for  one  year  after  peace 
has  been  signed  between  Cuba  and  the  nations  with  which  she  is  at 
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war.  Military  age  is  between  the  ages  of  21  and  28,  inclusive.  The 
army  will  be  composed  of  (1)  land  forces,  17,000;  men  in  active  service, 
and  the  corresponding  number  of  officers;  (2)  reserve  forces  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law;  (3)  sea  forces,  1,100  privates  and  a  corresponding 
number  of  officers.  Obligatory  military  training  is  prescribed  for  all 
Cuban  males  over  19  and  imder  25  years  of  ago.  According  to  Xo.  2 
of  article  5  of  the  constitution  it  will  be  inferred  that  those  persons 
have  tacitly  chosen  to  become  Cuban  citizens  who,  liorn  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Republic  of  foreign  parentage,  when  of  age  according  to 
the  national  law  of  the  country  of  their  parents,  register  or  have  been 
registered  as  votei-s,  signing  in  any  of  the  national  registries,  or  who 
have  discharged  public  office  by  popular  election  or  nomination  from 
the  State,  Province,  or  municipality,  excepting  those  duties  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  boards  which  may  legally  be  fulfilled  by  foreigneis. 


VENEZUELA. 

The  Chief  Executive  on  June  4  promulgated  the  law  of  Congress 
of  May  28  called  the  organic  law  of  the  national  treasury. 

On  Jime  20  the  Chief  Executive  recast  the  telegraphic  and  tel(>- 
phone  law  of  June  30,  1915.  According  to  the  new  law,  the  estal)- 
lishment  of  telegraphs  and  telephones  in  Venezuela  according  to  auv 
system  of  electric  commimication  is  imder  exclusive  control  of  the 
National  Government  and  direct  supervision  of  the  minister  of  jiublic 
works.  Only  the  Federal  Executive  may  at  its  instance  construct 
telegraphic  lines;  but  by  petition  or  special  contract  such  lines  with 
the  permission  of  the  Government  may  be  constructed  by  individuals. 
The  governors  of  the  States  of  the  Union  and  the  municipalities  can. 
following  permission  from  the  Federal  Executive,  establish  official 
telegraphic  lines  or  lines  for  urban  communication  within  the  limits 
of  their  jurisdictions. 

MEXICO. 

On  August  8  the  President  of  the  Republic  revised  the  prescriptions 
of  the  decree  concerning  petroleum  deposits  of  February  19,  1918, 
as  modified  July  8  of  the  same  year.  According  to  the  law,  begin¬ 
ning  August  16,  1918,  oil  wells  in  free  territory  may  be  denounced. 
When  the  denouncer  is  a  foreigner,  there  must  accompany  his  appli¬ 
cation  a  certificate  from  the  secretary  of  foreign  affairs  stating  that  the 
denouncer  has  agreed  to  consider  himself  a  Mexican  citizen  in  matters 
relating  to  the  denounced  property  and  not  to  invoke  in  respect 
thereto  the  protection  of  his  own  Government,  under  ])enalty  of 
forfeiting  to  the  Mexican  Government  the  property  applieil  for. 


ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 


An  Ar^oiitino  ])h}’sician  has  discovorcd  a  NEW  SEKIAI  which 
has  proved  to  he  very  valuable  in  the  treatment  and  cure  of  diphtheria. 
Experiments  made  with  this  s(“rum  show  that  100  per  eent  of  mild 
cases  (*f  diphtheria  have  been  cured  and  80  per  cent  of  the  midignant 
cases.  Statistics  compiled  by  Dr.  Marfan,  a  noted  French  physician, 
who  used  tlie  old  antitoxin,  show  that  he  cured  S3  per  cent  of  the 

mild  cases  and  60  per  cent  of  tlie  mali<inant  ones. - According  to 

the  report  of  the  Commission  for  the  protect i(tn  of  POPULAR 
LIBRARIES  there  are  668  such  libraries  in  the  Republic,  311  public 
ollice  libraries,  and  519  in  educational  institutions,  or  a  total  of  1,498. 
This  Commission. ])roposes  to  make  an  active  exchange  propaganda 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  circulation  of  Argentine  publica¬ 
tions  abroad. - The  EQUESTRIAN  STATUE  of  Gen.  Bernardo 

OTIiggins,  the  celebrated  Chilean  patriot  of  the  war  of  independence, 
was  unveiled  in  Buenos  Aires  on  September  18,  1918.  This  beautifid 
statiie  is  the  work  of  the  eminent  Chilean  sculptor,  Guillenno  Cordoba, 
and  was  erected  in  the  Rodriguez  Pena  Plaza,  (»f  the  Argentine 
capital. - Inhvrmation  from  London  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Argen¬ 

tine  PACKING  HOUSE  at  Smitldield  has  secured  adilitional  capitjd 
amounting  to  £“225,000  for  the  purj)ose  of  increasing  its  plant  at 
Zarate  to  such  an  extent  as  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  its 

products. - An  EXPOSPITON  OF  DAIRY  PRODUCTS  was  held 

in  Buenos  Aires  during  the  second  half  of  July,  1918,  in  which 
exhibits  were  made  of  pasteurized  and  sterilized  milk,  butter,  cheese, 

and  other  important  pnalucts  of  the  dairy  industry. - The  following 

Argentine  physicians  will  represent  the  Argentine  Rejuddic  in  the 
(X)NGRESS  OF  MEDICINE  and  Hygiene  to  be  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  in  October,  1918:  Rafl'o,  Carbonell,  Barbara,  Uzai,  Sorbelli, 

Uriarte,  and  Krauss. - Amado  Nervo  has  been  appointed  envoy 

extraordinary  and  MINISTER  plenipotentiary  of  Mexico  to  the 

Government  of  the  Argentine  RejndJic  in  Buenos  Aires. - An 

AGRICl'LTURAL  CONGRESS  will  be  held  in  Cordoba  in  October, 
1918.  The  Second  International  Exposition  of  Aberdeen  Angus 
cattle,  for  breeding  purposes,  was  held  in  Buenos  Aires  from  the  19th 

to  22d  of  August  last. - Dr.  Jose  Leon  Suarez  has  been  invited  by 

the  Brazilian  Government  to  give  in  Brazil  a  series  of  LEGFURES 
ON  INTERNATIONAL  LAW.  Among  the  subjects  selected  for 
discussi<m  are  the  following:  Argentine-Brazilian  confraternity,  Gen. 
Mitre  and  American  diplomacy,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  Ar¬ 
gentine  Republic,  and  jurisdictional  waters  and  maritime  indus- 
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tries. — — The  Argentine  Tonring  Glut)  ami  the  Nueve  de  Julio 
Athletic  Club  have  arranged  for  AUTOMOBILE  BACES  to  be  held 
on  October  12,  1918.  These  races  will  be  from  the  City  of  Nueve  de 
Julio  to  Paso,  both  in  the  Pr()vince  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  return,  the 
distance  of  the  round  trip  representing  600  kilometers.  Cash  prizes 
varying  from  100  to  1,500  pesos  wilt  be  awarded  the  successfvd 

competitors. - Congress  has  appropriated  608,259  pesos  to  be 

expended  in  IMPROVING  THE  PORT  of  Buenos  Aires,  including 
the  paving  of  a  street  leading  to  the  wharf  so  as  to  facilitate  and  reduce 
the  time  heretofore  recpiired  in  the  loading  and  unloading  of  vessels. 


One  of  the  most  important  enterprises  recently  established  in 
Bolivia  is  the  International  Mining  Co.,  which  has  acquired  an  area 
of  3,000  hectares  (hectare  equals  about  21  acres)  of  TIN  AND 
J  UNGSTEN  PROPERTIES.  These  properties  are  located  in  the 
Province  of  Yungas,  about  60  miles  from  La  Paz,  and  the  region  is 
considered  ideal  for  mining  as  the  altitude  ranges  from  6,000  to 
8,000  feet  and  the  climate  is  pleasant  and  mild.  Examination  of 
various  veins  has  shown  rich  minerals  and  the  ])rospccts  are  very 
promising  for  the  mining  of  large  qiiantities  of  tungsten,  tin,  etc.,  as 
soon  as  the  modern  machinery  arrives  from  the  United  States  and 
is  placed  in  position.  The  International  Mining  Co.  is  allied  with 
the  house  of  W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.,  which  has  long  been  engaged  in 
west  coast  enterprises.  The  paid-up  capital  of  the  new  com¬ 
pany  is  1,000,000  bolivianos,  or  about  .?400,000.  Senor  Jorge  E. 
Zalles,  a  native  Bolivian,  so  well  known  in  that  country  and  the 
United  States,  was  elected  president  of  the  company;  J.  M.  Connal 
is  managing  director;  A.  W.  Parker,  director;  Juan  Maria  Zalles, 
legal  adviser;  while  the  executive  committee,  consisting  of  Messrs. 
1).  S.  Iglehart,  J.  Louis  Schaefer,  and  J.  E.  ZaUes,  will  have  its  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York.  President  Zalles  is  now  in  Bolivia  making 

final  arrangements  for  active  operation  of  the  properties. - El 

Nuevo  Tiempo,  of  Bogota,  under  date  of  August  6,  devotes  several 
columns  to  BOLIVIA’S  ANNIVERSARY  and  to  a  brief  review  of 
interesting  facts  in  connection  with  the  country’s  history  and  pro¬ 
gress.  Pictures  of  President  Guerra  and  of  Dr.  ^Uverto  Diez  de 
Madina,  Bolivia’s  envoy  to  Colombia,  are  also  given  a  prominent 

place  in  the  same  issue. - “Oruro  Moderno”  is  the  name  of  a  new 

section  of  the  city  of  Oruro  in  which  are  gradually  appearing 
MORE  COMFORTABLE  AND  MORE  I’P-TO-DATE  HOMES. 
Some  of  these  are  of  the  chalet  type  of  architecture,  somewhat  simi- 
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lar  to  those  already  erected  in  parts  of  La  Paz,  and  to  be  seen  gen¬ 
erally  in  the  Chilean  resort  of  Vina  del  Mar.  Largely  through  the 
efforts  of  Senor  Mauricio  Vaisman  the  newer  types  of  homes  are 
becoming  popular  with  the  leading  classes  and  the  outlook  for  many 
additional  dwellings  of  this  class  is  bright.  Better  homos  seem  to 
be  reflected  in  the  general  prosperity  of  many  of  Bolivia’s  business 
men,  and  the  chalet  type  has  an  artistic  blending  with  those  of 
Spanish  and  Moorish  architecture,  long  popular  in  Bolivia  and  else¬ 
where  in  South  America. - The  city  of  Cochabamba,  which  was 

tapped  last  year  by  the  MODERN  RAILWAY  reaching  that  city 
from  Oruro,  has  considerably  developed  its  trade  by  the  new  facility. 
Incidentally,  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  that  city  is  suggesting 
to  the  administration  of  President  Guerra  that  the  Government  build 
the  part  of  the  international  railway  from  Atocha  to  Tupiza,  approxi¬ 
mating  65  miles,  and  the  only  distance  between  the  Argentine  and 
Peruvian  shores  of  Mollendo  and  Buenos  Aires  not  yet  provided  with 
capital  for  constructing  its  link  in  the  Pan  American  system  (Lake 

Titicaca  excepted). - Dr.  Jose  Antezana,  a  senator  from  Oruro, 

has  been  elected  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  BOLIVIAN  SENATE. 
From  early  life  Dr.  Antezana  has  been  engaged  in  journalism  and 
has  made  an  enviable  reputation  as  a  writer  on  political  and  other 
public  questions  of  the  day.  He  served  in  the  national  congress 
first  as  a  deputy  and  later  was  chosen  to  the  higher  office  of  sena¬ 
tor. - The  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign 

and  Domestic  Commerce,  Mr.  S.  W.  Rosenthal,  wlio  is  traveling  over 
South  America  studying  the  opportunities  for  the  SALE  OF  SIL¬ 
VERWARE,  JEWELRY,  etc.,  has  made  a  brief  report  on  the 
Bolivian  outlook.  He  has  found  that  stocks  in  many  cases  are  very 
low  and  that  there  are  excellent  chances  for  the  sale  of  such  goods 
were  the  United  States  manufacturer  in  a  position  to  deliver  them. 
As  steamship  and  other  facilities  become  available,  however,  the 
market  offers  a  field  worthy  of  attention. — — A  hill  is  pending  in 
the  national  congress  seeking  authorization  for  raising  200,000  boli¬ 
vianos  (boliviano  equals  about  39  United  States  cents)  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  PAVING  THE  STREETS  OF  POTOSI  with  more  modern 
materials.  These  bonds,  if  floated,  will  bear  8  per  cent  interest, 
with  amortization  annually  of  2  per  cent.  The  prefect  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  the  president  of  the  municipal  council,  and  at  least  two  promi¬ 
nent  citizens  of  Oruro  will  have  charge  of  the  work  if  it  is  authorized 

by  congress. - Senor  Humberto  Asin,  the  well-known  engineer,  has 

recently  been  visiting  the  WIRELESS  TOWER  STATIONS  lo¬ 
cated,  respectively,  at  Trinidad,  Villa  Bella,  and  Cobija,  all  of  which 
are  in  northern  Bolivia.  Delay  in  receipt  of  certain  parts  of  the 
apparatus  is  responsible  for  the  nonoperation  of  one  or  more  of  these 
stations.  All  stations  are  expected  to  be  ready  for  operation  in  a 
short  time. 


In  the  congress  which  the  SOUTH  AMERICAN^FOOTBALL 
COX  FEDERATION  held  in  Montevideo  in  1917,  the  delegates  of 
Argentina,  Brazil,  Chile,  and  LTnguay  agreed  that  the  next  football 
match  and  congress  should  meet  in  tlie  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  a 

date  to  be  fixed  by  the  Brazilian  Football  Confederation. - The 

oflicial  survey  of  the  RAILWAY  from  Tubarao  to  Ararangua,  be¬ 
tween  Cresciuma  and  Ararangua,  a  distance  of  35  kilometers,  has 
been  approved,  and  an  appropriation  of  1,636  contos  has  been  made 
(paper  conto  =  about  $230),  115  milreis  (paper  milreis  =  about  23 
cents)  for  construction  work.  Tlie  railway  from  Siio  Jose  to  Sao 
Pedro  de  Alcantara,  State  of  Santa  Catharina,  which  was  recon¬ 
structed  by  order  of  the  governor  of  that  Commonwealth,  was 
opened  to  public  traffic  on  July  21  last.  In  1917  the  Paulista  Rail¬ 
way  Co.  transported  2,019,296  passengei’s,  as  compared  with  1,997,294 
in  1916.  The  principal  products  carried  by  this  railway  in  1917  were 
534,801  tons  of  coffee,  315,808  tons  of  cereals  and  foodstuffs,  284,655 
tons  of  lumber,  lime,  stone,  and  other  building  material,  323,952 
head  of  live  stock,  and  11,529  tons  of  refrigerated  meats.  The 
receipts  of  this  railway  in  1917  were  33,704  contos  892  milreis,  as 
compared  with  31,926  contos  225  milreis  in  1916.  In  1917  coffee 
represented  40.8  per  cent  of  the  revenues,  freight  and  baggage  18 
per  cent,  cereals  and  foodstuffs  6.6  per  cent,  live  stock  5.2  per  cent, 
and  lumber,  lime,  and  other  building  materials  4.5  per  cent.  In 
1917  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil,  a  Government-owned  line,  had 
a  length  of  2,350  kilometers,  as  compared  with  2,283  kilometers  in 
1916,  and  produced  revenues  during  the  former  year  to  the  amount 
of  55,797  contos  177  milreis,  as  compared  with  46,201  contos  674 
milreis  in  1916.  The  cost  of  operating  this  railway  in  1917  aggre¬ 
gated  73,623  contos  897  milreis,  as  compared  with  66,278  contos 
32  milreis  in  1916.  The  deficit  brought  about  by  the  operation  of 
the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil  in  1917,  aggregated  17,826  contos  720 
milreis,  as  compared  with  a  deficit  of  20,076  contos  358  milreis 

in  1916. - The  EIGHTH  BRAZILIAN  MEDICAL  CONGRESS, 

organized  by  the  National  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Brazil,  will  meet 

in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  October,  1918. - The  Executive  decree  of 

June  10,  1918,  which  establishes  a  special  medical  commission  for 
service  in  France,  provides  for  tlie  maintenance  in  the  war  zone,  dur¬ 
ing  the  continuance  of  the  present  conflict,  of  a  MILITARY  HOS¬ 
PITAL  with  a  maximum  capacity  of  500  beds. - Steps  have  been 

taken  to  establish  a  regular  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  BETWEEN 
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BRAZIL  AND  GREIX’K  with  tlio  object  of  furnishing  the  latter 
country  with  sueli  foodstuffs  and  other  supplies  as  she  may  purchase 

in  Brazil  and  other  South  American  countries. - An  Executive 

decree  of  July  .'11  last  provides  funds  to  the  amount  of  400  contos 
for  the  use  of  the  Government  in  purchasing  imported  QUININE.—  - 
The  NATIONAL  MU>SEUAI  of  the  Brazilian  Government  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  the  director  of  which  is  Dr.  Bruno  Loho,  eelehrated  the  first 

centenary  of  its  founding  on  June  6  last. - On  October  12,  1018,  the 

FIRST  EXPOSITION  OF  NATIVE  RIDING  AND  DRAFT 
HORSES  will  be  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. - The  FIFTH  NA¬ 

TIONAL  AVICULTURAL  EXPOSITION  was  held  in  Rio  de 
Janeiro  from  September  1  to  8,  1918.  Exhibitors  were  permitted 
to  sell  for  breeding  purposes  the  fowls  which  constituted  their 
exhibits. - Under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Society  of  Agricul¬ 

ture  the  FOURTH  CORN  EXPOSITION  was  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro 

from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  August,  1918. - The  city  of  Baturite, 

State  of  Ceara,  recently  opened  to  public  service  a  municipal  ELEC¬ 
TRIC  light  and  power  plant. - A  department  for  teaching  the 

application  of  X-RAYS  in  the  practice  of  medicine  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  medical  college  in  Rio  de  Janeiro. - On  June  8  last 

the  unveiling  of  the  BRONZE  BUST  of  Dr.  Oswaldo  Cruz,  the 
eminent  Brazilian  scientist,  took  jilace  in  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  bust 
is  the  work  of  the  Brazilian  sculptor  Correia  Lima. 


To  celebrate  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  (  Jiilean 
Medical  Society  the  SECOND  CHILEAN  MEDICAL  CONGRESS 
will  be  held  in  Santiago  from  September  10  to  14,  1919,  to  aid 
in  the  preparation  of  which  the  faculty  of  medicine  has  appointed 
as  delegates  to  the  organization  committee.  Dr.  German  Valencia 
B.,  president,  and  Dr.  Lucio  Cordova,  secretary,  both  prominent 

members  of  the  profession  at  Santiago. - In  conformity  with  a 

resolution  unanimously  adopted  in  the  closing  session  of  the  Chilean 
General  Scientific  Society,  held  in  Temuco  in  1913,  the  NINTH 
GENERAL  SCIENTIFIC  CHILEAN  (’ONGRESS  wiU  be  held  in 
Iquique  in  February,  1919. - The  ('ONGRESS  OF  MUNICI¬ 

PALITIES  held  in  Santiago  in  1914  designated  the  city  of  Val¬ 
paraiso  as  the  place  for  the  holding  of  the  second  congress — to 

meet  in  November  of  this  year. - As  an  important  addition  to 

the  DAIRYMEN’S  CONGRESS  and  EXPOSITION,  which  will 
take  place  in  October  at  Santiago,  a  competition  of  milch  cows 
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was  held  in  Au«;ust  last.-  Tliiough  the  influence  of  the  Chil¬ 
ean  consul  in  Xeucjuen,  Argent ina,  an  AUTOMOBILE  STAGE 
ROUTE  will  he  estahlished  in  the  section  north  of  NeuquOi,  which 
will  greatly  facilitate  communication  with  Zapala,  the  terminal 
station  of  the  Argentine  Railway,  and  the  Curucauttn  Railway, 
which  intersects  the  main  Chilean  line.  B_y  this  means  the  distance 
of  Buenos  Aires  or  Bahia  Blanca  to  the  southern  part  of  (diile  will 

he  considerably  diminished. - The  director  general  of  the  navy 

has  suggested  to  the  government  the  advisability  of  establishing  the 
SYSTEM  OF  TIME  used  at  present  in  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

- -A  group  of  distinguished  citizens  of  Valdivia  has  agreed  to  erect 

a  MONUMENT  to  Pedro  de  Valdivia  in  the  city  hearing  his  name  to 

commemorate  this  year  the  centenary  of  the  founding  of  that  city. - 

In  November,  1918,  there  will  he  held  in  the  progressiv'e  city  of 
Valdivia  an  INDUSTRIAL  AND  AGRICULTURAL  EXPOSI¬ 
TION  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  and  Stock-Raising 

Corporation  of  Osorno. - On  the  4th  of  August  the  first  centenarv 

of  the  founding  of  the  NAVAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  of  Chile  was 

celebrated  in  Valparaiso. - The  Chilean  Academy  has  suggested 

to  the  minister  of  public  instruction  the  adoption  of  CASTILLIAN 
ORThlOGRAPIIY  in  the  200  schools  of  the  country,  to  the  end  of 
unifying  the  mode  of  spelling  estahlished  by  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Royal  Spanish  Academy. — • — In  Chile  subscriptions  have  just  been 
taken  for  the  admirable  purpose  of  founding  in  London  an  IBERIAN- 
AMERICAN  HOSPITAL  under  the  auspices  of  the  English  Red 
Cross,  thus  commemorating  the  recent  visit  of  Sir  Maurice  Bunsen. 

- The  government  has  appointed  Sefior  Fidel  Munoz  Rodriguez 

MINISTER  of  Chile  to  Cuba  and  Senor  Victor  Eastman  Cox,  minister 

to  Ecuador. - The  atliletic  association  of  Valparaiso  has  made  the 

necessary  preparations  for  ATHLETIC  TOl^RNEYS  to  be  held  in 
Valparaiso  and  Vina  del  Mar  during  October  and  November,  1918. 
Recently  the  famous  Chilean  runner,  Juan  Jonpiera,  won  the  Mara¬ 
thon  race  in  Buenos  Aires,  while  the.  Marathon  of  Lima,  Peru,  was 

won  by  Manuel  Cahiuin,  a  native  of  Chile. - The  municipality  of 

Santiago  recently  appointed  a  committee  composed  of  distinguished 
Chilean  doctors  to  study  the  measures  necessary  to  stamp  out  the 
SOCIAL  EVIL  and  to  avoid  white  slavery. 


The  CABINET  of  President  Mairo  Fidel  Suarez  is  composed  of 
the  following  members:  Dr.  Pedro  Antonio  Molina,  Secretary  of 
Interior;  General  Jorge  Holguin,  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations; 
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Dr.  Marcelino  Arango,  Secretary  of  Finance;  Dr.  Jorge  Koa,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War;  Dr.  Emilio  Ferrero,  Secretary  of  Public  Instniction; 
Dr.  Simon  Araujo,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce;  Senor 
Rafael  del  Corral,  Secretary  of  Public  Works;  anti  Senor  Pedro  A. 

Lopez,  Minister  of  the  Treasury. - The  Colombian  Academy  of 

Jurisprudence  has  decided  to  hold  a  NATIONAL  JUDKIDIC 
CONGRESS  in  Bogota  in  1919.  The  Congress  wiU  thus  com¬ 
memorate  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Boyaca. - According  to 

information  in  the  press  concerning  steps  the  government  has  taken 
in  the  proposed  DOCK  AT  BUENAVENTURA,  the  engineer. 
Dr.  Gabriel  Garces,  has  been  sent  to  Panama  to  study  with  the 
engineers  who  directed  the  construction  of  similar  docks  there  and 
at  Colon,  the  plans  made  by  the  Pearson  Company  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  which  are  the  best  for  the  constiiiction  of  the  Buenaventura 
wharf. - In  the  city  of  Dagua  a  MODERN  MILL  has  been  estab¬ 

lished  for  the  manufacture  of  wheat  flour.  This  new  industry 
means  the  development  of  the  fertile  valley  of  Cauca  as  w'ell  as 
other  neighboring  regions  suited  to  the  cultivation  of  this  cereal. 

- By  a  decree  of  the  president  the  exploration  of  beds  of  rivers 

for  the  purpose  of  finding  auriferous  deposits  without  the  permission 
of  the  government  has  been  forbidden.  Such  explorations  as  may 
be  carried  under  this  decree  must  be  reported  to  the  Minister  of 

Public  Works  through  the  respective  ofhcials. - Dr.  Hermes 

Garcia  G.  is  establishing  in  Caracas  a  LIBRARY  of  works  essentially 
Colombian  for  the  purpose  of  developing  still  closer  intellectual 
relations  between  Colombia  and  Venezuela  as  well  as  adding  to  the 

literary  prestige  of  the  former  country. - According  to  recent 

reports  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Colombia  was  willing  to  authorize 
the  government  untU  July  20,  1919,  to  tax  and  limit  the  EXPOR¬ 
TATION  OF  PLATINUM.  Colombia,  second  nation  in  the  world 
in  the  production  of  this  metal,  produces  approximately  20,000 
ounces  of  platinum  annually.  Platinum  was  discovered  in  Colombia 
in  1735,  and  it  is  w’ell  known  that  at  present  it  is  the  most  precious 
of  metals.  It  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  alluvial  deposits  of  the 
Choco  River  and  in  the  basins  of  the  San  Juan  and  Condoto  Rivers. 

- Recently  Gen.  Pedro  Nel  Ospina  and  Dr.  Pomponio  Guzm&n 

were  appointed  governors  of  the  departments  of  Antioquia  and 

Cundinamarca,  respectively. - On  the  3d  of  August,  1918,  the 

completion  of  the  laying  of  13  kilometers  of  the  Chicoral  to  Guar- 
anday  RAILROAD  was  celebrated  with  appropriate  ceremonies. 
The  president  of  the  Republic  and  other  officials  w'ere  present  at 

this  ceremony. - According  to  the  data  published  by  the  press 

the  consumption  of  ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGES  and  imported 
liquors  in  1917  was  24,006,856  liters.  It  is  estimated  that  the  quan- 
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tity  of  pure  alcohol  consumed  in  the  country  was  approximately 
200,000  liters. — Senora  Salome  de  Maldonado  has  offered  to  the 
Surgical  Association  of  Bogota  the  construction,  at  her  own  expense, 
in  the  San  Jose  Hospital  in  Bogota  of  a  ward.  Seilor  Jose  Maria 
Saenz  Pinzon  has  also  constructed  a  similar  ward  at  his  own  expense 
on  the  grounds  of  said  hospital. - A  citizen  of  Cartagena  has  an¬ 

nounced  the  discovery  of  an  ANTIDOTE  FOR  POISONOUS 
SNAKE  BITES.  The  remedy  consists  of  the  immediate  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  juice  of  the  indigo  plant. 


The  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  has  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the 
Executive  Power  to  allow  the  EXPORTATION  OF  CEREALS  in 
such  quantities  as  will  not  interfere  with  the  needs  of  home  con¬ 
sumption. — - — Dr.  Rafael  Calderon  Munoz  has  been  elected  PRESI¬ 
DENT  OF  THE  SENATE  to  succeed  Dr.  Daniel  Nunez,  resigned. - 

Juan  Francisco  Echevarria  has  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
NATIONAL  INSURANCE  CO.,  and  Lie.  Brenes  attorney  for 

same. - Recently  there  has  been  a  considerable  development  of  the 

BROOM  INDUSTRY  in  Costa  Rica.  The  output  of  the  factories  at 
present  in  operation  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  home  demand  and 

leave  a  surplus  for  export. - A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the 

House  of  Deputies  of  the  Congress  of  Costa  Rica  proposing  modifica¬ 
tions  of  the  LIQUOR  LAW.  In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  this 
bill  only  clubs  and  casinos  can  seU  beer  and  imported  liquors,  and 

gambling  is  forbidden  in  places  where  liquors  are  sold. - According 

to  the  ANNUAL  REPORT  of  the  “Banco  Anglo  Costarricense,” 
that  institution  had  on  June  30,  1918,  assets  to  the  amount  of 
2,300,000  colones,  a  coin  reserve  of  787,412  colones,  500,000  colones  of 
which  are  in  Costarican  gold  and  287,412  in  United  States  gold. 
The  amount  of  bank  notes  in  circulation  aggregated  898,550  colones. 
The  profits  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1918,  amounted  to 
170,529  colones. - Santiago  GiieU  Gutierrez,  a  Costa  Rican  agri¬ 

cultural  engineer,  has  been  appointed  professor  in  the  AGRICUL¬ 
TURAL  SCHOOL  at  Curridabat. - An  active  propaganda  is  being 

carried  on  in  Costa  Rica  with  the  object  of  establishing  HOME 
GARDENS.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  is  much  interested 

in  this  work  and  is  doing  what  he  can  to  make  it  a  success. - As  a 

token  of  friendship  and  good  will  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  has 
presented  to  the  Government  of  France  two  MARINE  GUNS,  a 
gift  which  the  latter  has  accepted  through  its  diplomatic  representa- 
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tive  at  San  Joso. - A  "roup  of  charitahlo  and  public  spirited  ladies 

in  San  Jose  have  taken  steps  toward  establishing  a  FOUNDLING 
HOSPITAL  in  the  National  Capital.  The  annual  NATIONAL 
KXPOSITION  of  Costa  Kica  was  inaugurated  in  the  “Edificio 
Metalico”  (MetaUie  Buildinj;)  in  San  Jose  on  September  15  last, 
with  numerous  exhibits  of  stock,  vcfietahles,  foodstuffs,  mineral 
products,  machinery,  manufactured  goods,  etc. 


Large  quantities  of  CHIAN  TOBACCO  were  recently  shipped  to 
Buenos  Aires,  where  local  industries  will  manufacture  the  raw  product 
into  tobaccos  for  general  sale.  With  a  larger  number  of  ships  which 
may  ere  long  he  available  for  service  between  Cuba  and  Argentina,  it 
seems  likely  that  tlie  trade  in  tobacco  and  other  products  of  Cuba  will 

tind  a  still  wider  market  in  the  far  southland. - In  various  parts  of 

the  Repuhlie  the  economic  changes  being  wrought  by  the  great  war  are 
const  ant  Iv'  in  evidence.  One  of  the  greatest  innovations  is  the  growing 
use  of  TIIE  PLANTATION  TRACTOR  in  idace  of  the  time-hon¬ 
ored  ox  team.  An  dlustrative  case  is  found  in  a  sugar  mill  company 
operating  near  Cienfuegos  which  employed  only  two  tractom  last 
year,  hut  which  has  increased  these  machines  until  at  present  at 
least  SIX  are  in  use.  The  shortage  of  plantation  labor  is  felt  in  Cuba 
as  elsewhere,  and  the  tractor  ami  the  steam  cable  plow  appear  to  he 
filling  the  place  of  human  workers  to  great  advantage.  The  fuel 
demanded  is  gasoline  and  kerosene.  United  States  Consul  Winans, 
at  Cienfuegos,  has  reported  on  the  subject  of  tractor  possibilities, 
and  the  outlook  appears  to  be  worth  further  investigating  by  those 

interested. - According  to  a  recent  report  made  by  Senor  Pacot,  of 

the  Department  of  Immigration,  1,039,778  PERSONS  have  arrived 
in  Habana  during  the  last  10  years,  of  whom  295,320  were  immigrants 
seeking  new  homes  and  wider  opportunities.  The  report  enters  into 
various  details  year  by  year,  ami  is  of  interest  to  those  who  are  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  population  or  who  propose  to  operate  industries 

requiring  large  number  of  laborers. - Provost  Marshal  Lieut.  Col- 

Guen’ero  recently  issued  a  call  for  all  Cubans  between  the  ages  of  21 
and  28  who  must  REGISTER  FOR  MILITARY  DUTY.  The 
16th  of  September  was  the  time  selected  for  registration  to  begin, 
and  police  will  be  called  from  time  to  time  to  apprehend  slackers, 
should  there  be  any  such  men.  President  Menocal  has  signed 
decrees  which  make  large  appropriations  for  military  purposes, 
including  the  purchase  or  lease  of  lamis  for  mobilization  and  other 
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purposes. - President  Menoeal  signed  a  deeree  authorizing  the 

national  treasury  to  purchase  a  parcel  of  land  in  Pinar  del  Rio,  upon 
which  will  shortly  he  erected  a  HOSPITAL  FOR  MOTHERS  AND 
INFANTS.  Construction  work  will  be  pushed  as  rapidly  as  pos¬ 
sible.- - The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Camaguey  has  addressed  a 

circular  letter  to  similar  associations  and  other  important  bodies 
throughout  the  Island  relative  to  a  PROPOSED  ECONOMIC  CON- 
ORESS,  in  which  leading  men  of  affairs  would  discuss  questions 
affecting  the  general  jirogress  of  Cuba.  As  president  and  vice  ])resi- 
dent,  respectively,  of  the  proposed  congress  the  names  of  President 
Menocal  and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  (^ommerce,  and  Labor 
have  been  suggesteil;  aiul  the  general  scope  of  discussions  would  be 
somewhat  along  the  lines  followed  by  recent  similar  congresses  in 

France,  Mexico,  and  in  New  York  last  year. - The  markets  for 

(T  BAN  SUGAR  IN  EUROPEAN  (X)l^NTRlES  after  the  close  of 
the  war  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  a  review  ])repared  by  a  well- 
known  New  York  company  and  publisheil  in  Mercurio,  of  Hahana, 
under  date  of  September  14,  1918.  The  gist  of  the  article  indicates 
that  Cuba  will  retain  its  growing  markets  there,  notwithstanding  the 
large  amounts  of  sugar  produced  in  English  and  other  ])ossessions  in 

the  East  Indies,  etc. - Cuba’s  new  MINISTER  TO  PERU,  Dr. 

Luis  A.  Baralt,  is  a  subject  occupying  several  columns  in  a  recent 
issue  of  La  Cronica,  of  Lima,  in  which  many  interesting  facts  are 
brought  to  light  relative  to  the  minister  and  his  family  and  the 
important  ollicial  services  the  former  will  probably  render  the  coun¬ 
try  of  his  birth  and  the  one  to  which  he  is  now  accredited. - The 

secretary  of  the  Hahana  department  of  sanitation  has  issued  orders 
for  the  demolition  of  the  CASA  DE  RECOGIDAS  at  Comj)ostela. 
This  ancient  edifice,  at  times  usetl  as  a  female  prison,  came  into 
public  notice  during  the  Spanish-American  war,  when  a  young 
Cuban  woman  was  heroically  rescued  by  several  foreigners.  The 
daring  act  proved  an  episode  of  international  interest,  and  inci¬ 
dentally  drew  much  attention  to  the  rescued  and  the  rescuers.  On 
the  site  of  the  old  building  a  modern  dispensary  is  to  be  erected. 


DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 
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The  Central  Dominican  Railway  has  completed  its  NEW  BRIDGE 
over  the  Bajabonico  and  trains  are  now  making  use  of  the  structure, 

according  to  a  notice  appearing  in  Ecos  del  Norte  of  August  9. - 

Gen.  J.  H.  Pendleton,  the  acting  military  governor  of  the  Republic, 
has  made  public  executive  order  No.  187,  which  says  that  “by  virtue 
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of  tho  powers  vested  in  the  military  government  an  appropriation 
is  hereby  made  from  the  Dominican  funds  *  *  *  of  81,285,000 

for  carrying  through  THE  FOLLOWING  WORKS:  Trunk  highway, 
completion,  $725,000;  wharf  and  harbor  improvements  at  San 
Pedro  de  ^Macoria,  8200,000;  Monte-Cristy-Dajabon,  bridge  over 
Yafiue  del  Norte,  840,000;  Azua-San  Juan,  bridge  over  Yaque  del 
Sur,  8100,000;  San  Pedro  de  Macoris-Hato  Mayor-Seybo  road, 
8200,000;  Bani-Santo  Domingo  City  road,  820,000.  This  order  is 
jmblished  in  the  Gaceta  Oficial  in  English  and  Spanish.  Persons 
interested  in  the  publication  of  such  orders  and  possibilities  of 
contracting  for  other  works  may  subscribe  for  the  Gazeta  by  sending 
the  subscription  price  of  85  to  the  department  of  the  interior  and 
police,  Santo  Domingo  City,  Dominican  Republic.  It  is  a  daily 

publication. - The  names  of  several  hundred  medical  DOCTORS, 

DENTISTS,  AND  PIIARMACISIS  who  are  legally  entitled  to 
practice  their  professions  within  the  Republic  arc  published  in  the 
Boletin  Oficial  da  la  Oficina  Superior  do  Sanidad,  No.  20,  August  13, 
1918.  This  list  forms  an  imjiortant  document  for  many  professional 
and  business  men  of  the  L'nited  States  who  contemplate  the  sale  of 
drugs  and  medicines  in  tho  Dominican  Republic  or  who  may  be 
otherwise  interested  in  the  lines  mentioned.  Addresses,  however, 

are  not  given  in  connection  Avith  the  names. - The  report  of  the 

DOMINICAN  CUSTOMS  RECEIVERSHIP  (eleventh  fiscal  period) 
has  been  issued,  together  with  a  summary  of  the  commerce  of  the 
Republic  for  1917.  The  report  contains  56  pages  and  was  submitted 
to  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  War  Department,  by  Clarence  11. 
Baxter,  the  general  receiver  of  customs.  The  report  in  its  details 
shows  that  the  Dominican  Republic  has  never  had  such  a  prosperous 
year;  the  gross  total  derived  from  customs  revenues  amounted  to 
85,329,574.20,  thus  surpassing  by  far  all  previous  records  and  register¬ 
ing  an  increase  above  the  year  1916  of  81,294,218.77,  or  32.07  per 
cent.  The  fiscal  period  of  next  importance  to  1917  was  that  of 
1912-13,  Avhen  84,109,294.12  was  tho  grand  total  collected.  *  *  * 

The  import  duties  produced  84,923,840.83,  while  tho  export  duties 
8266,244.63,  as  compared  with  83,680,716.98  and  8248,571.97,  respec¬ 
tively,  produced  during  1916.  All  of  the  ports,  including  those  of  the 
Haitian  frontier,  showed  substantial  increases  over  tho  preceding 
year  except  Samana.  Tho  port  of  La  Romana  deserves  special 
mention  for  the  tremendous  leap  in  the  value  of  products  that  was 
made  there — viz,  from  883,012.37  in  1916  to  8273,114.94  in  1917. 
The  South  Porto  Rican  Sugar  Co.,  owning  and  operating  large  plan¬ 
tations  in  that  region,  has  been  shipping  cane  to  Porto  Rico  for 
grinding,  but  a  2,500-ton  mill  has  been  erected  at  La  Romana,  which 
takes  care  of  the  local  crop  of  cane.  Payments  of  revenues  to  the 
Dominican  Government  under  the  convention  amounted  to 
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$2,4o5,783.75  for  tho  yoar  1917,  or  an  average  of  $204,648.64  per 

month. - Andres  Gomez  Pintado,  engineer,  has  been  directed  to 

make  studies  with  a  view  of  constructing  A  HIGHWAY  between 

the  city  of  Santo  Domingo  and  Boca  Chica. - Tho  Province  of 

Barahona  is  tho  subject  of  an  article  appearing  in  a  recent  issue  of 
Listin  Diario,  of  Santo  Domingo,  in  whicli  the  waiter  enters  into  detail 
relative  to  thefuture  possibilities  of  that  region,  claiming  that  tho  small 
planter  as  well  as  the  corporation  with  large  capital  can  find  good 
opportunities  there. 


The  Uockefeller  Sanitary  Mission,  which  recently  visited  the  City  of 
Guayaquil  and,  accompanied  by  Dr.  Leon  Becerra,  Director  of  the 
Jioard  of  Health  of  that  place,  made  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
HEALITI  CONDITIONS  of  the  city  and  port  of  Guayaquil,  reports 
that  the  sanitary  conditions  are  very  good,  since  there  is  an  absence 

there,  at  the  present  time,  of  dangerous  contagious  diseases. - 

The  Marconi  Company,  which  has  now  in  operation  a  WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPH  STATION  at  Santa  Elena,  Ecuador,  proposes,  accord¬ 
ing  to  press  reports,  to  establish  in  the  near  future,  with  the  consent 
of  tho  Government  of  Ecuador,  another  wireless  station  on  one  of  the 
Galapagos  Islands.  The  latter  station  is  to  have  a  range  sufficient 
to  C(Mumunicato  with  the  entire  wireless  system  of  Ecuador,  and  is 
also  to  be  equipped  with  apparatus  powerful  enough  to  communicate 

with  Buenos  Aires,  San  Francisco,  and  Yokohama. - El  Globo 

(The  Globe),  a  daily  newspaper  of  Bahia  de  Cardquez,  reports  the 

discovery  of  NITRATE  DEPOSITS  in  Latacunga. - In  July,  1918, 

the  EXPORTS  OF  CACAO  from  Bahia  de  Caraquez  amounted  to 
4,410  bags,  weighing  383,042  kilos,  all  of  which  were  consigned  to  the 

port  of  New  York. - In  the  Posorja  shipyards,  situated  near  the 

entrance  of  Morro  Canal  into  the  Gulf  of  Guayaquil,  a  number  of 
wooden  vessels  are  being  constructed  for  use  in  the  foreign  and  coast¬ 
wise  trade  of  the  Republic.  The  first  of  these  to  be  launched  was  the 
ship  christened  "Ministro  Eastman”  which  plies  between  Ecuador, 
Peru,  and  Chile.  The  ship  “General  Plaza”  w'as  recently  put  into 
service,  and  during  the  present  year  seven  vessels  have  been  added  to 
tho  MERCILiNT  MARINE  of  Ecuador,  from  these  yards,  which  are 
now  equipped  for  the  construction  of  ships  not  exceeding  800  tons 

capacity. - Construction  work  on  the  QUITO  TO  ESMERALDAS 

RAILROAD  is  progressing  rapidly.  An  effort  is  being  made  to 
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(•(•inpU'tc  tiu'  l>r:mcli  liiu's  of  this  roatl  at  tli(>  (airliost  possH^o  date*. 
EiiiritUHT  Wulckow,  who  is  in  charjjo  tlio  work  reports  that  satis- 
fact(»rv  pro:;n>ss  is  hoiiii;  inado  in  pnttint:  tlio  hranclu's  and  main  line 
in  eondition  to  lx*  opemal  to  pornianent  trallic. 


(ien.  Manuel  Piedra  Martel,  the  NEW  MINISTER  FROM  (TIJA 
to  Guatemala,  was  received  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  the 
usual  courtesies  and  formalities  being  offered  and  observed  between 
the  two  statesmen.  Don  Francisco  Solat  y  Moreno  has  been  named 
eonsid  ad  honorem  of  Guatemala  in  \’aleneia,  Spain;  Don  Feli.x 
('alderon  Avila  ('ONSGL  GENERAL  of  Guatemala  in  San  Francisco 
ad  int(‘rim;  and  Do?i  Antonio  N.  ('ahrc'ra.  secretary  of  the  same 
consulate  geiK'ial  ad  interim.  -  By  official  deen'c  of  the  President 
of  the  Rei)uhlie,  and  in  honor  <»f  France  and  tlu'  fall  of  the  Bastile,  the 
14th  of  duly  was  j)roelaimed  a  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY.  In  honor  of 
the  natal  day  of  the  Gnit('d  State's  the  4th  of  July  was  similarly 

declared  a  legal  holiday. - El  Gnatemalteco,  of  Guatemala  City,  in 

its  issue'  etf  July  17  hist  gives  an  inte're'sting  editorial  summary  eif  the 
FOREIGN  DEB'r  eef  the*  mit  iem,  in  whie-h  it  is  sheiwn  that  the  inteivst 
was  antie-ipateal  em  the'  ele'ht  anel  was  jiaiel  freim  HILJ  to  June  JO,  1019- 
Varieius  othe'r  interi'sting  fae-ts  were  elise  usse'el,  anel  it  was  sheiwn  that 
the  eeeinomie*  e-einelitiein  eif  Guatemala  is  e'.xeeptieinally  goeiel. — Guate¬ 
malan  newspaper's  are  ele'veiting  e'einsielerahle  space  tei  the  DANGERS 
OF  THE  MOSQUrrO  anel  tei  the  teneleney  te»  ne'gleet  to  take  ])re- 
e'autions  against  the  sjireael  e»f  elisease  eauseel  by  this  anel  either 
inse'e-ts.  In  this  e'einiu'e't iem  the  l^re'sielent  of  the  Repuhlie  has  eeim- 
missieineel  Dr.  Rafael  Meirales  tei  jireie-e'cel  tei  eliffererit  parts  eif  the 
eeiuntrv  anel  tei  take'  me'asures  tei  pre'A'cnt  the  jireiiiagatiein  eif  the 
ste'geimia  faseiata.  The'  faculty  eif  meelieine  anel  the  faculty  of  phar- 
mae'v  are  to  eeieipe'rate  with  this  well-kneiwn  physician  in  eve>rv  jiossi- 
lile  way  to  popularize  sanitary  methoels  anel  impreive  the  general 

health  of  the  peeiple. - (\immenting  ein  the  ('OFFEE  IIARVES'rS 

the  eorre'speinele'nt  eif  Diarei  ele  (Vntrei  Americana,  writing  freim 
Barbercna,  states  that  the  creip  may  he  sheirter  than  at  first 
e'xpeeteel,  as  rains  have  been  scarce,  whie'h  fact  will  make  the  harvest 
seasein  somewhat  early.  Roads,  ein  the  either  hanel,  are  in  an 
unusually  geieiel  eeinelitiein  anel  the  transpeirtatiein  eif  eeiffee 

to  markets  will  be  facilitated. - The  Preisideiit  eif  the  Jtepublic 

has  ajipreiA’cel  the  e'eintrae't  emtereel  intei  between  the  dire'cteir 
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"cnoral  of  Correos  ami  Honry  Charlton  Houghton,  the  representative 
of  the  London  firm  of  Waterlow  &  Sons.  This  contract  concerns 
certain  supplies  needed  for  the  POSTAL  DEPARTMENT  of  Guate¬ 
mala. - The  Comite  del  Contingente  Obrero  para  la  reconstruccion 

de  la  Capital,  a  society  of  workmen,  has  been  ofFicially  recognized  and 
its  31  articles  of  organization  apj>roved  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic.  These  workmen  will  construct  an  edifice  for  the  SCHOOL 
Ob'  ART.S  AND  CRAFTS,  the  School  of  Medicine,  etc.,  in  Guate¬ 
mala  City. - A  contract  has  been  entered  into  between  the  Director 

General  of  Telegraphs  and  Don  Manuel  Carrera  E.,  in  which  the  latter 
agrees  to  construct  in  Guatemala  City  an  edifice  for  the  use  of  the 
national  telegraph  school.  The  building  will  have  nine  departments 
or  sections  in  accordance  with  the  uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 
The  various  stipulations  of  the  contract  are  contained  in  10  para¬ 
graphs  which  are  published  in  bh  Guatemalteco,  Guatemala  City, 
June  22,  191S,  the  total  cost  of  the  building  being  76,888  pesos  (peso 

equals  in  ITnited  wStates  currenev  .7234  cents). - “There  is  sufli- 

cient  AGRICULTlllAL  MACHINERY  in  the  country,”  is  the 
English  translation  of  a  title  under  which  a  writer  in  la  Republica, 
Guatemala  City,  August  8,  reviews  the  situation.  After  talking  with 
numerous  planters  and  others  the  writer  is  inclined  to  believe  that  by 
repairing  the  old  and  abandoned  pieces  of  machinery  they  can  be 
made  to  further  serve  their  purposes.  Many  agricultural  implements 
here  and  there  about  the  country  can  and  are  likely  to  be  renewed 
and  used  in  the  future. 


Le  Matin,  a  daily  newspaper  of  Port-au-Prince,  reports  that  the 
NEW  TELEGRAPHIC  LINE  connecting  the  National  capital  with 
Santo  Domingo  has  just  been  opened  to  the  public.  Messages  can 
be  transmitted  between  the  two  cities  at  the  rate  of  20  centimes 

per  word. - The  Maternity  Hospital  Buildings  are  being  altered 

for  the  use  of  the  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  OF  MEDICINE  AND 
PHARMACY.  It  is  ex[)ected  that  the  new  local  will  be  ready  for 

the  opening  of  the  school  on  October  1. - Me  JlTiES  ROSEMOND, 

a  well-known  Haitian  barrister,  has  been  a])pointed  by  the  French 
Government  Honorary  Member  of  the  Soci6te  Acad^mique  d’histoire 
internationale  de  Paris. — — A  recent  executive  decree  prescribes  that 
BREAD  must  not  be  sold  at  a  higher  price  than  80  centimes  per 
pound. - A  brigade  of  BOY  SCOUTS  has  been  organized  in  Port- 
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nu-Prinoc  hj'  Dr.  Wade  of  the  Sanitary  Service. - -By  a  decree  dated 

July  12,  191S,  a  STATE  OF  WAR  lias  been  declared  to  exist  between 
the  Republic  of  Haiti  and  the  German  Imperial  Government.  A 
subseiiuent  decree  prohibits  all  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  and 

other  communications  with  the  enemy. - Le  NouveUiste,  a  daily 

newsjiajier  jmblished  at  the  capital,  announces  that  the  NEW 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  APPHVL  COURT  of  Port-au-Prince  are  as 
follows:  President,  Dupont  Day;  Vice  president,  Oles  Leger;  judges, 
Justin  Montas,  Justin  Barrau,  Duracine  Vaval,  C.  Gauthier,  L4ther 
Titus  and  Furcy  Chatelain.  The  new  Government  Commissioners 

are  Alfred  Thibault,  Sevigne  Milord  and  Nevers  Constant. - The 

Oiricial  Gazette  of  the  Government  of  Haiti  of  September  18  con¬ 
tained  an  executive  decree  establishing  a  SCHOOL  OF  ENGI¬ 
NEERING  and  an  industrial  school  in  connection  with  the  School 

of  Ajiplied  Sciences. - One  of  the  oldest  high  schools  of  Haiti, 

the  LOUVERTURE  COLLEGE,  has  been  entirely  destroyed  by  a 
disastrous  lire  which  caused  also  much  damage  to  several  other 
buildings.  A  jiublic  subscription  has  been  ojiened  throughout  the 
Rejiublic  and  the  proceeds  will  be  handed  to  M.  L.  C.  Lh^risson,  the 
jirincipal  of  the  college,  to  enable  it  to  be  rebuilt  at  once.  The 
Louverture  College  is  the  Alma  Mater  of  a  great  many  prominent 

Haitians.^ - A  new  HAITIAN  HISTORY  entitled  “Petite  Ilistoire 

d’Haiti”  has  just  been  published  by  J.  B.  Dorsainvil  and  will  be 
used  extensively  in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  country. 


Recently  great  activity  was  noted  in  NAVAL  CONSTRI'CTION 
work  in  the  Oak  Ridge  shipj’ard  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Roatan,  a  three 
masted  vessel  with  a  capacity  of  300  tons  having  been  completed  at  a 
cost  of  $75,000.  This  plant  is  well  equipped  for  building  vessels  of 
medium  tonnage  and  draft,  especially  suited  for  use  in  the  coastwise 

trade  of  the  Republic. - -Steps  have  been  taken  for  the  contruction 

of  a  BRANCH  ROAD  to  connect  the  southern  highway  with  the  town 
of  San  Buenaventura,  which  is  located  a  short  distance  from  the 
main  road.  The  municipal  authorities  are  cooperating  with  the 

National  Government  in  carrying  out  this  work. - The  Executive 

Power  has  issued  a  decree  encouraging  the  CULTIVATION  OF 
HENEQUEN,  cabuya,  sisal  and  other  fibrous  plants,  by  offering  a 
bounty  to  persons  engaging  in  this  industry  on  a  large  scale  in  such 
places  and  to  such  extent  as  the  Department  of  Agriculture  may 
indicate. - A  deposit  of  ^LVNAGANESE  ORE  is  reported  to  have 
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been  discovered  in  Villaneuva,  Department  of  Cortes.  The  quantity 
and  richness  of  the  ore  available  have  not  yet  been  definitely  deter¬ 
mined. - A  new  METHOD  OF  HEADING  and  writing,  prepared 

by  Prof.  Miguel  Morazan,  is  now  on  sale  in  Honduras.  The  author 
claims  that  by  this  method  reading  and  writing  can  be  learned  simul¬ 
taneously. - Col.  Pedro  Kivas  is  preparing  a  book  which  will  con¬ 

tain  the  GEOGRAPHICAL  NAMES  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras 
together  with  the  etymology  of  each  word  and  the  description  of 
each  place. - Dr.  Marcos  Lopez  Ponce  has  been  appointed  ASSIS¬ 

TANT  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  of  the  Government  of  Honduras, 
a  position  which  he  held  from  1907  to  1908.  Dr.  Lopez  Ponce 
resigned  his  position  as  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Tegucigalpa 
in  order  to  accept  this  important  post.— — Pedro  Pacheco  Bognln 
has  commenced  to  install  in  the  departments  of  Cortes,  Yoro,  Santa 
Barbara,  Atlantida  and  Colon  factories  for  the  MANUFACTURE 
OF  CASTOR  OIL,  the  first  factory  to  be  in  operation  not  later  than 
two  years  from  June  30,  1917. - The  REPORT  OF  THE  DE¬ 

PARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR,  Public  Works  and  Agriculture 
covering  the  fiscal  year  1916-17,  containing  valuable  statistical  data 
and  a  telegraphic  map  of  the  Republic  has  just  been  placed  on  sale 

in  Honduras. - Dr.  Manuel  G.  Zuniga,  a  prominent  Honduran 

physician,  has  been  appointed  CONSUL  of  Honduras  in  Buenos 
Aires. - Dr.  Salvador  Guerrero  Montalvdn  recently  visited  Hon¬ 

duras  as  minister  plenipotentiary  of  the  Government  of  Nicaragua 
on  a  SPECIAL  MISSION  of  peace  and  confraternity,  and  was  ac¬ 
corded  a  cordial  and  enthusiastic  reception  bj’  the  Government  and 
people  of  Honduras. 


The  Department  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  has  made 
public  a  contract  entered  into  with  Senor  Lie.  Enriejue  E.  Garcia,  in 
which  the  latter  will  CONSTRUCT  A  WOODEN  DOCK  in  San 
Benito,  Yucatan.  The  various  stipulations  of  this  contract  are 

printed  in  fuU  in  the  Diario  Oficial,  Mexico  City,  August  23,  1918. - 

Sofior  Juan  Gonzalez,  a  Mexican  citizen  who  has  resided  for  some 
time  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  has  INVENTED  A  FIREARM  which  is  said 
to  be  superior  to  many  others  now  in  use  by  the  armies  of  the  leading 
nations.  Sefior  Gonzalez  recently  visited  Mexico  Citv  to  confer 
with  patent  and  other  national  authorities,  and  after  obtaining  a 
patent  in  Mexico  will  ask  for  similar  patent  protection  in  the  United 
States  and  in  European  countries.  The  invention  has  been  examined 
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h}"  Humorous  military  ofliooi-s  in  Mexico,  wlio  pronounco  it  novel  and 
important  and  who  holiovj'  it  will  hocomo  a  very  necessary  small-arm 

weapon  for  military  use  generally. - The  well-known  Mexican 

engineer,  Don  Fernando  Duhlan,  chief  of  the  division  of  ports  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  has  recently  visited  PUERTO  MEXK’O 
for  the  purpose  of  arranging  for  improving  and  deepening  the  channel, 
in  order  that  larger  vessels  may  use  the  ])ort,  tlie  latter  for  some 
months  having  been  in  a  had  condition.  Senor  Duhian  was  the 
engineer  who  had  charge  of  harbor  and  river  improvements  at 
Tampico,  which  have  given  such  good  results  from  both  an  engineer¬ 
ing  and  a  commercial  stand])oint. - El  Universal,  one  of  the  leading 

news])apers  of  Mexico  City,  umler  date  of  August  24,  speaks  highly 
of  the  ])roposed  ])lans  for  making  greater  use  of  the  Mississij)pi  River 
by  transportation  interests  of  the  United  States.  By  routing  a  large 
amount  of  traffic  down  this  river  to  New  (3rleans,  which  in  the  past 
has  been  transported  and  shipped  from  New  York,  Mexican  commer¬ 
cial  interests  will  also  be  benefited.  The  SHORT  GULF  LINE  TO 
MEXICAN  PORTS  offers  cheaper  freight  rates  and  quicker  time' 
both  to  the  ports  of  eastern  Mexico,  as  well  as  via  the  Panama  Canal 

to  Pacific  Ports. - Senor  Enrique  F.  Vazquez,  who  has  been  for 

some  time  representing  Mexican  mining  interests  at  El  Paso,  Tex  , 
has  obtained  a  concession  from  the  Mexican  Government  for  EX¬ 
PLOITING  CERTAIN  GUANO  DEPOSITS  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ojiniga,  Chihuahua.  This  guano  is  said  to  be  very  valuable  in  the 
growing  of  crops,  and  the  intention  of  the  promoter  of  the  enterprise 

is  to  export  large  (piantities  to  the  United  States. - The  President 

of  the  Republic  has  approved  the  plan  to  establish  A  Cl'STOMS 
OFFICE  at  San  Felipe,  Lower  California,  where  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  of  pearls  are  being  delivered  from  small  boats  which  cruise  in 
in  the  adjacent  waters  of  Lower  California  and  along  the  Pacific 

coast. - The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Chihuahua  has  compiled 

interesting  statistics  relative  to  the  harvests  of  WHEAT,  CORN, 
AND  BEANS  in  the  State  of  the  same  name.  Wheat  was  more 
extensively  grown  and  is  shown  in  hectolitros  as  follows;  C.  Juarez, 
12,0()();  C.  Grandes,  14,000;  C.  Camargo,  75,000;  Rosales,  11,500, 
S.  Buenaventura,  8,000.  Corn  was  next  in  amount  produced, 
C.  Grandes  and  S.  Buenaventura  each  showing  10,000  hectolitros, 

while  other  districts  indicate  large  returns. - The  President  of  the 

Republic  has  nominated  Senor  G.  ViUasana  director  of  the  national 
SCHOOL  OF  AVIATION,  replacing  Col.  Alberto  Salinas,  who  is 
transferred  to  other  duties.  The  school  is  located  in  the  capital 

city. - In  September  the  NEW  RAILROAD  known  as  Torres 

and  Minas  Prietas,  in  the  State  of  wSonora,  was  inaugurated.  This 
road  traverses  a  rich  mineral  district  and  also  taps  valuable  agri¬ 
cultural  lands,  but  the  road  was  constructed  largely  for  service 
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ill  injirk(‘tin>?  the  various  oros  of  that  region. - Scu'ior  Ricardo 

('ucsta  Acuna  has  been  named  asCOXSrL  (JEXRRALOF  ARCIKX- 
TIXA  in  Mexico  ('ity,  and  llie  Mexican  minisler  of  foreign  affairs 
has  extended  his  exeijuatur.  For  some  time  lu'  lias  heen  secretary 
of  the  Argentine  legation  in  Mexico  and  is  tlnuefore  acquainted  with 
the  country  and  its  activities.  The  Mi'xican  Sindicatos  Ohreros 
of  the  Fedtral  District  has  heen  invited  hv  tlie  American  Federation 
of  Labor  to  send  delegates  to  a  ('OXFFRKXt'F  to  he  held  at  Laredo 

in  Xovemher  next. - On  September  11  many  newspaper  publishei’s 

and  writers  met  in  Mexico  (’ity  and  organized  tlie  MEXK’AX  PRESS 
ASSOCIATIOX.  A  governing  hoard  comixised  of  four  leading 
memhei-s  of  the  profession  was  selected  and  by-laws  were  adopted 
ndative  to  the  management  and  aims  of  ihi'  association.  Sefior 
Octavio  (’ampero  was  elected  president;  Ernesto  Hidalgo,  first 
secretary;  Gonzalo  Espinosa,  second  secretary;  and  ('arlos  (Quiroz, 
treasurer.  After  the  organization  was  effected  the  membi'rs  assem¬ 
bled  at  one  of  the  leading  restaurants  of  tlie  city  and  jiarticipated  in 
a  dinner,  followed  by  addresses  liy  hauling  newspaper  men  and 
writers  of  the  city. 


NICARAGUA 


Revista  Femenina  Ilustrada,  or,  in  English,  the  WOMAX'S  ILLl^S- 
TRATEl)  RE\TEW,  is  the  title  of  a  publication  now  being  estab¬ 
lished  at  Managua,  the  first  issue  of  which  will  appear  probably  in 
October.  As  indicated  by  tlui  name,  the  lU'w  journal  will  take  up 
questions  affecting  the  progress  of  woman,  such  as  social  welfare', 
fashions,  arts  and  sciences,  poetry,  etc.  A  section  of  the  journal  will 
carry  historical  matter  and  stories  or  short  novels.  Senora  Jesefa  de 

Aguerri,  the  well-known  teacher,  is  at  the  head  of  the  enterprise. - 

AUTOMOIilLE  TRACTORS  recently  introduced  into  Xicaragua 
have  not  proved  satisfactory  for  agricultural  purjioses,  the  chic'f  cause 
being  that  they  are  not  sufficiently  strong  in  driving  power.  The 
purchasers  in  Xicaragua  claim  that  tlu^  uses  to  which  these  sjiecial 
tractors  are  destined  are  not  sufficiently  understood  by  the  designers. 
Xicaragua  requires  a  strong  motive  power  engine  and  a  tractor 

especially  well  built  to  stand  rough  service. - On  the  average, 

Xicaraguan  plantations  produce  annually  about  lo0,0()0  sacks  of 
(’OFFEE;  each  sack  weighs  1.50  pounds,  or  22,5()(),()()0  pounds  for  a 
year.  The  cost  of  producing  this  crop  is  usuallv  about  5  or  0  cents 
per  pound,  and  as  the  war  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  export 
facilities,  coffee  duringrecent  months  has  been  selling  at  the  (‘xtri'inely 
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low  figures  of  9  cents  per  pound.  The  latter  figure  is  discouraging  to 
the  planter,  and  little  relief  is  to  he  expected  until  more  ships  are 
available  for  transporting  cargo  to  European  markets,  wliich  have 

been  largely  isolated  during  the  last  few  years. - The  minister  of 

foreign  relations  has  received  a  communication  from  the  foreign 
department  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela  conveying  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  in  order  to  facilitate  American  intercourse  the  latter  country 
will  transmit  free  of  charge  official  POSTAL  AND  TELEGRAPHIC 
MATTER  from  consuls  and  ministers  accredited  to  AVnezuela.  Postal 
rates  and  telegraphic  tariffs  will  also  be  reduced  50  per  cent  for  the 

purpose  of  furthering  the  cause  of  international  news - The  minister 

of  foreign  relations  has  received  a  communication  from  Senor  Roberta 
Mateizan,  chief  of  the  information  division  of  La  Defensa,  published 
at  Manzanillo,  Cuba,  in  which  the  writer  seeks  the  names  of  DIS¬ 
TINGUISHED  WOMEN  of  Nicaragua.  The  purpose  of  this  request 
is  to  include  said  names  in  a  forthcoming  book  entitled  “Diccionario 
Femenino  Universal,”  which  is  being  prepared  by  Senor  Mateizan. 
Nicaraguan  authorities  will  endeavor  to  submit  the  desired  names 

of  women  of  the  country"  who  are  worthy  of  the  honor. - Efforts  are 

being  made  in  Managua  to  found  a  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  LADIES 
along  the  lines  of  the  Maria  Auxiliadora  in  Grenada.  Considerable 
interest  has  already  been  shown,  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  new 

institution  will  be  established. - The  municipality  of  Leon  has 

arranged  for  the  establishment  of  ELECTRIC-LIGHT  SERVICE 
of  both  arc  and  incandescent  lamps.  The  firm  of  Felij)o  J.  Alvarado 
y  Cia.,  according  to  newspaper  reports,  has  obtained  the  contract  and 
will  proceed  to  carry  out  the  various  stipulations. 


PANAMA 


The  Star  and  Herald,  under  date  of  September  9,  commenting 
editorially  on  the  near  future  possibilities  of  the  Republic  SUP¬ 
PLYING  RAW  PRODUCTS  ofj various’ kinds,  says:  “Many^of  our 
young  coconut  groves  will  soon  be  coming  into  bearing,  and  the 
extraction  of  oil  may  furnish  a  large  local  industry.  *  *  * 

timbers  could  supply  the  basis  of  a  vast  commerce;  our  mangrove 
forests  could  supply  the  tannic  acid,  and  our  cattle  the  hides  for  a 
big  leather  business.  *  *  *  Panama  needs  roads,  adequate 
coastwise  shipping,  and,  as  soon  as  practicable,  an  east  and  west 

railroad  as  a  link  in  the  great  Pan  American  line.” - Newspaper 

reports  indicate  that  THE  POPULAR  RESORT  on  an  island  in 
the  Bay  of  Panama  known  as  Taboga  is  filled  to  overflowing  with 
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patrons.  Natives  and  foreigners  in  Panama  City  and  on  the  Isthmus 
crowd  the  one  hotel,  which  makes  the  business  outlook  for  another 
modern  hostelry  exceedingly  promising.  A  good-sized  house,  with 
modern  conveniences,  reasonable  rates,  would,  it  is  believed,  prove 

a  paying  investment. - The  PANAMA  NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY 

met  on  September  1  for  a  new  term.  Numerous  important  questions 
are  on  the  cfdendar  for  consideration,  among  them  being  the  Chiriqui 
Railroad,  the  extension  of  highways,  extension  of  educational  facili¬ 
ties,  internal  revenues,  vice  and  liquor  problems,  relations  with  other 

Latin  American  countries,  etc. - Sugar  consumers  on  the  Isthmus 

are  having  difliculties  in  obtaining  their  normal  supplies,  yet  the 
lands  of  Panama  are  well  suited  to  the  production  of  sugar  cane  and 
larger  quantities  could  be  grown.  Want  of  capital  and  initiative 
doubtless  is  responsible  for  the  shortage  at  the  present  time.  Near 
Aguadulce  is  one  important  modern  sugar  mill,  whose  product  is 
eagerly  purchased  and  whose  success  might  induce  other  companies 
to  engage  in  sugar  production.  The  market  to-day  is  important; 
and  with  the  resumption  of  world-wide  trade  via  the  canal  the  ship¬ 
ping  facilities  to  almost  any  desired  part  of  the  world  will  be  mani¬ 
fold. - The  CHINESE  BOARD  OF  COMMERCE  of  Colon  now 

has  120  members,  and  one  of  the  significant  facts  in  connection 
therewith  is  the  large  attendance  at  each  meeting.  In  fact,  it  is 
said  that  there  is  practically  a  full  membership  present  every  time 

a  meeting  is  called  or  scheduled. - The  United  States  Department 

of  Agriculture  recently  sent  a  specialist  to  Panama  to  STUDY  THE 
BLACK  FLY  and  other  insects  of  that  region.  The  fly  is  a  serious 
pest  to  various  fruits  of  the  Isthmus,  in  Cuba,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  Tropics,  and  if  a  possible  remedy  can  be  discovered  by  the  men  of 
science  the  fruits  of  tropical  America,  if  not  in  the  Southern  States 

of  the  Union,  will  bo  preserved  from  heavy  annual  losses. - ITie 

Manufacturers’  Button  Corporation,  a  New  Jersey  company,  has 
now  been  in  operation  in  Panama  for  about  a  year.  The  activity 
of  this  concern  consists  in  UTILIZING  THE  TAGUA  NUT  for 
the  manufacture  of  buttons  and  other  small  articles.  Both  the 
nut  and  the  factory  workers  are  from  the  Isthmus,  so  that  a  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  country  is  utilized  and  a  number  of  people  obtain  profit¬ 
able  employment  by  the  company’s  operations.  At  the  present 
time,  however,  the  lack  of  shipping  facilities  and  Government  re¬ 
strictions  are  handicapping  the  company’s  output,  which  is  expected 

to  1)0  much  larger  in  the  future. - A  statistical  compilation  showing 

the  fiscal  operations  of  the  CONSEJO  MUNICIPAL  of  Panama 
City  from  1917  to  1918  was  published  in  El  Diaro  de  Panama  August 
2,  1918.  The  report  covom  several  columns  and  enters  into  details 
and  comparisons  of  figures  for  both  yearn. 


PARAGUAY 


Tlic  Socii'fy  of  PAlvAdrAYAX  S'l’OC'KMKX  r('(('iitly  met  iit 
tlu‘  ('liiunlx'r  of  ('oiniiuMcc  in  Asiin<  ion  for  tlio  purpose  of  consider- 
inj;  various  imjxu'laiil  (piestious  in  connection  with  tlu'ir  industric's. 
'I'wo  matters  especially  wen*  under  consideration,  that  of  dues  im¬ 
posed  on  the  sal<“  of  stock  to  the  friiioritieos  and  taxes  on  stock 
exported.  La  Manana,  of  Asuncion,  under  dat(‘  of  dune  11  last, 
devoted  a  full  ])a<>:(‘  to  the  SAXATOKll'M  OP  Dlv.  P>LLLO,  which 
recently  opened  its  doois  to  the  sick  and  infirm  of  l’aia<;uav.  Kxte- 
rior  and  interior  views  reproduced  in  tlu'  papc'r  show  the  new  insti¬ 
tution  to  he  modc'in  and  commodious,  whih'  tlu'  staff  of  nurses  ami 
physicians  no  doubt  will  he  ^r<>atly  jdded  In*  the  additional  facilities 
at  their  command  for  treating  diseases  and  furthering  tin*  cause  of 
sanitation  and  liealth.  One  of  tlu'  novel  features  of  tlu*  institutic  n 
fs  the  free  lectures  to  hoy  scouts,  which  Dr.  Bello  has  inaugurated: 
thev'  are  ojaMi  to  both  male  and  female.  The  XKW  KDIKK'K 
OF  TJIF  ('HAMBFli  OF  COMMFKX'F  of  Asuncion  which  has  been 
under  construction  for  some  lime,  has  Iceen  completed  and  was 
recently  inaugurated.  Assisting  in  the  latter  e(*remonies  wme  the 
President  of  the  l{e[)uhlie  and  members  of  the  cabinet,  flic  di|)lo- 
matie  corps,  and  citizens.  .Sehor  Don  dose  Pirotta,  the  president  of 
the  organization,  and  other  oflicials  made  a|)propriate  addresses.-  -- 
A  largo  assortment  of  Fnglish  and  North  American  MAOAZINF.S 
are  now  displiiyed  and  offered  for  sale  at  the  ('entral  Paraguay  Rail¬ 
way  station  in  Asuncion.  Many  of  these  jourmds  are  profusely 
illustrated  and  are  eagerly  purchased  by  the  English  residents  of 
Paraguay  and  by  others  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the  English  lan¬ 
guage.  Sehor  liamon  Sole,  the  enterprising  news  dealer,  is  largely 
responsible  for  importing  these  foreign  journals  and  making  them 
available  for  the  ])uhlic.  According  to  newspajx'r  rc'porls  the 
business  of  the  Asuncion  TRAMWAY,  LKIHT  A  1T)WER  (X)., 
operating  the  several  industries  of  the  Paiaguayan  capital,  has  been 
sold  to  the  Italo  Argentina,  of  Buenos  Airc's.  'Phe  latter  company 
is  said  to  lx*  financed  ])v  Swiss  and  Italian  cai)ital,  l)ut  further  details 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  enter])rises  in  Asuncion  are  not  yet  avail¬ 
able. - The  Enited  States  consul  at  Asuncion  reixn’ts,  under  date 

of  August  n,  that  the  ARtlEXTlNE  NAWKiATfOX  (’().,  of  Jiuenos 
Aires,  has  ])urchased  the  steamers  of  tlu*  two  companies,  Domingo 
liarthe  and  Vierce  &  Co.,  which  have  Ix'cn  in  operation  on  the  Para¬ 
guay  Riv(‘r.  Th(‘  Argimtine  company,  which  is  said  to  be  owned 
largely  by  English  caj)ital,  sonu'  tinx'  ago  acquinxl  the  steamers 
ami  rights  of  tlx*  Mihamivieh  ('o.,  which  for  many  years  had  oper- 
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iited  steamers  on  the  rivers  adjacent  to  Bui'iios  Aii(‘s.  —  4'lie 
imports  of  MAXUFA(TrKKl)  (JOODS  IX'I'O  PAKAtiTAY  from 
the  United  States  for  the  first  six  inontlis  of  1!»17  \\  (‘n'  about  doid)le 
in  value  compared  with  the  im|)oitations  for  tlu'  similar  period  of 

1916.  The  director  general  of  statistics  of  Paraguay  in  a  r('i)ort 
recently  made  public  shows  that  the  total  imports.  .lamiarv  to  .lime. 

1917,  amounted  to  S7,23t),57.‘l ;  expoils  fi'om  Paraguay  to  all  coun¬ 
tries  are  valued  at  S3, 265, .36.5  for  the  same  period.  Of  this  trade'  llu' 
United  States  purchased  S529,S16  worth  of  Paraguay's  raw  products, 
and  sold  that  country  in  return  S136,1S1  worth  of  goods,  (’omment- 
ing  on  these  figures.  United  States  Consul  Ihilch,  at  Asuncion,  says; 
“As  the  values  given  are  based  on  the  fixeil  vaduatious  specilied  in 
the  Paraguayan  tariff  of  1909  the  actual  values  of  imjiorts  and  exports 
are  prohahly  fully  50  per  cent  greater  tlnui  those  indicated  in  the 

tables.” - An  enterprising  photograplu'r  of  Asuncion  has  iirovidcd 

the  public  with  XEW  POSTAL  (Wlil)  \'1LWS  of  the  city  and  vaiii- 
ous  parts  of  the  country,  for  sale  in  various  shops.  In  the  past 
many  photographers  have  sought  the  most  unsightly  subjects  as 
objects  of  their  cameras;  in  tlie  present  case,  however,  the  pretty 
streets,  unusual  park  views,  beautiful  water,  and  other  attractive 
places  have  been  jdiotographed.  The  new  cards,  it  is  helievi'd. 
will  give  the  stranger  a  better  understanding  of  the  country  than  the 
former  cards,  showing  rarely  anything  else  than  wild  and  uncivilized 
tribes  of  the  interior  provinces,  etc. 


The  Government  has  APPOIXTLI)  'PWO  COMMISSIOXS  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  foreign  countries  for  study  and  observation.  Jloth  of  these 
missions  will  he  of  a  military  nature,  and  one  wilt  go  to  .lapan  and  the 
other  to  Italy.  The  members  of  the  Italian  mission  are:  Lii'ut.  Col. 
Hector  Martinez,  Lieut.  Col.  Luis  K.  Kscudero,  Lii'Ut.  Col.  Loencio 
Lisson,  and  Maj.  Francisco  Valdivii'so.  Those  composing  the  party 
destined  for  .lapan  are:  Maj.  Leonidas  Gonzalez,  Maj.  Frederico 
lleeaharren,  Maj.  Enricpie  Suarez,  and  Maj.  Antonio  ,S.  Santisti'hcn. 
The  ofiicers  designated  for  the  .Japanese  mission  will  endeavor  to 
reach  Japan  in  time  for  the  annual  maneuvers  of  thi'  army  of  that 
country  which  take  place  in  Xovernher  near  the.  city  of  Tokio. 

A  recent  meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  PFRUVIAX  S'l'FAM- 
SIIIP  CO.  (('ia.  Peruana  de  Vajiorcs  y  Diipie),  lii'ld  in  Lima,  brought 
out  numerous  interesting  facts  in  comu'ction  with  sti'amshi])  ser¬ 
vice  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America  during  the  past  year. 
Among  other  facts  it  was  shown  that  for  the  first  half  of  191S  thc! 
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receipts  of  the  company  suffered  considerably  in  comparison  with 
the  revenue  derived  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1917.  This 
fact  was  largely  caused  b}'  the  lowering  of  rates  on  articles  of 
necessity  and  to  more  rigid  control  exercised  by  the  Government 
on  account  of  unusual  conditions.  For  traffic  on  the  Peruvian 
coast  the  company  is  now  receiving  freight  at  the  rates  prevailing 
before  the  war.  Along  other  parts  of  the  coast,  however,  some  com¬ 
panies  are  exacting  rates  from  300  to  GOO  per  cent  higher  than  those 
of  normal  times.  The  Peruvian  company’s  balance  of  profit  and 
loss  account  on  June  30,  1918,  shows  a  credit  of  £132,791,  from  which 
is  deducted  for  inversion  fund,  £60,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  £172,- 

791. - On  August  13  last  the  Peruvian  senate  passed  A  NEW 

RAILWAY  LAW  which  had  previously  been  favorably  acted  upon 
by  the  house  of  deputies.  The  provisions  of  this  act  are  con¬ 
tained  in  12  general  articles  which  affect  railways  already  in  existence 
and  those  that  are  constructed  in  the  future.  The  English  transla¬ 
tions  of  said  articles  may  be  found  in  the  West  Coast  Leader,  of 
Lima,  under  date  of  August  17,  1918,  and  should  be  of  interest  to 
capitalists  of  the  United  States  who  are  contemplating  financial  aid 

in  constructing  transportation  facilities  in  Peru. - “LA  KAZA 

PERUANA”  (The  Peruvian  Race)  is  the  title  of  a  five-column 
article  appearing  in  La  Prensa,  of  Lima,  under  date  of  August  11, 
1918,  in  which  many  interesting  facts  are  chronicled  relative  to  the 
people,  customs,  progress,  etc.,  of  the  Republic.  There  are  also 
several  tables  giving  statistics  and  comparisons  of  the  population  of 
Peru  and  other  Latin  American  countries.  Peru  in  1810,  it  is  shown, 
had  a  population  of  1,232,122;  by  1892  the  number  had  increased 
to  an  even  4,000,000,  or  in  82  years  the  people  of  the  country  had 
grown  2,767,810,  largely  by  births  over  deaths,  as  immigration  from 
the  crowded  nations  of  Europe  has  been  comparatively  slight,  owing 
perhaps  to  the  long  voj^age  around  Cape  Horn  or  across  the  ocean 

and  a  continent. - El  Peruana,  the  official  organ  of  the  Government, 

under  date  of  July  28  last,  contains  a  full  text  of  the  ANNUAL 
MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  of  the  Republic  presented  to  the 
national  congress.  Briefly,  the  message  reflects  the  commercial, 
industrial,  and  economic  progress  of  Peru  during  the  year  of  1917, 
which  is  shown  to  bo  highly  satisfactory.  The  high  prices  obtained 
for  all  varieties  of  raw  products  had  a  tendency  to  augment  produc¬ 
tion  and  largely  to  increase  the  acreage  of  agricultural  crops.  In 
manufacturing  there  has  been  considerable  progress,  as  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  manufactured  goods  has  been  difficult  and  unduly  expensive, 
w'hich  has  turned  attention  to  homo  production,  although  the  latter 
is  far  smaller  than  inviting  possibilities  suggest.  Foreign  affairs  of 
the  country  are  reviewed  at  considerable  length,  while  transportation 
in  its  various  phases  is  deemed  worthy  of  comment  and  suggestion. - 


SALVADOR. 
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Newspaper  reports  from  Lima  refer  to  the  proposed  INTERCHANGE 
OF  SUGAR  AND  WHEAT  between  Peru  and  Argentina;  the  latter 
needs  thousands  of  tons  of  sugar,  while  Peru  could  conveniently  make 
use  of  many  tons  of  grain  from  the  far  southern  pampas.  The  pro¬ 
posed  interchange  of  foods  seems  to  hinge  on  whether  ships  can  be 
found  available  for  such  service. 


SALVADOR 


The  Department  of  the  Interior  of  the  Government  of  Salvador 
has  approved  the  RULES  AND  REGULATIONS  of  the  board  of 

ornamentation  of  the  city  of  Ilobasco. - -The  United  Fruit  Co.  has 

commenced  the  manufacture  of  BANANA  BREAD  from  banana 
Hour,  mixed  with  other  substances,  saving  thereby  30  per  cent  of 
wheat  flour.  The  company  proposes  to  use  this  bread  in  tiie  hos¬ 
pitals  and  agricultural  establishments  which  it  controls  in  Central 
and  South  America. — — The  President  of  the  Republic  has  promul¬ 
gated  a  law  enacted  by  congress  making  the  14th  of  July  a 
NATIONAL  HOLIDAY  in  commemoration  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution. - The  BRIDGE  recently  inaugurated  at  Chinameca  was 

constructed  from  funds  raised  by  the  board  of  ornamentation  of 

that  place  and  by  popular  subscription. - The-  President  has 

approved  the  law  establishing  a  CONSULATE  at  Nacaome,  and  has 

appointed  Romulo  Alvarado  consid  ad  honorem  at  that  place. - 

The  central  committee  of  the  NATIONAL  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY 
met  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador  on  August  11,  1918,  to  appoint 
members  of  the  board  of  directoi-s.  Dr.  Luis  V.  Velasco  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  central  committee  of  the  national  democratic 

party. - In  accordance  with  the  recommendations  of  the  national 

flag  day  committee  of  Honduras,  the  department  of  public  instruc¬ 
tion  has  issued  an  order  requiring  students  of  both  sexes  over  9 
years  of  age  to  solemnly  acknowledge  their  FEALTY  TO  THE 
NATIONAL  FLAG  on  the  day  selected  for  that  patriotic  cere¬ 
mony. - The  department  of  foreign  relations  of  the  Government 

of  Honduras  has  appointed  Jos4  Saprissa  VICE  CONSUL  del  Sal¬ 
vador  in  Barcelona. - The  new  budget  appropriates  the  following 

sums,  in  pesos,  for  the  CONSTRUCTION  AND  REPAIR  OF 
ROADS  in  the  Republic:  For  a  road  extending  20  kilometers  from  La 
Libertad,  365,000;  from  San  Salvador  to  Zacatccoluca,  58,875;  from 
Cojutepeque,  35,120;  from  Apopa  to  Guazapa,  28,740;  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  an  automobile  road  from  the  capital  to  Sitio  del  Nifio,  20,000; 
to  Quezaltepeque,  14,722;  from  Jayaque  to  Ateos,  7,500;  de  Gua¬ 
zapa  to  Remolino,  7,800;  from  San  Salvador  to  Apopa,  3,240;  from 
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to  ('liiilatoMiinjfo,  9.12o;  from  C'ojutoiHMjuo  to  Sail  Vicente, 
!l.l2o,  ami  from  ('ojiilc'piaiue  to  Sensimtepequo,  9,12o,  or  a  total  of 
otiS.oTJ  pi'sos.  Ill  addition  to  the  sums  referred  to,  appropriations 
liav(>  hcen  imuh*  for  tin*  construction  of  bridges,  culverts,  etc.,  to  the 
ammmt  of  l.'it.DOO  pi'sos,  as  well  as  100, 000  jiesos  for  the  repair  of 
iiatiomd  highways  other  than  those'  already  mentioned. 


'rile  depart  meiit  of  fori'iji;!!  relations  of  the  (loverumeiit  of  I'ruguay, 
through  its  legation  at  Washiiigtoii,  has  furnished  the  Moxthi.v  liri.- 
i.KTix  with  th('  following  data:  'I'he  Executive  power  has  sanctioned 
the  law  establishing  the  .SVIIOOI.  OF  EXPKKIMP:XTAL  MEDI- 
('fXE.  —  'File  President  has  sanctioned  the  law  ordering  the  LEAS- 
lX(i  OF  'I'llE  .S'l'EAMSlII P.S  \Vi('(ftniL  'lltmingia,  liahia,  Salatis, 
PohliKsiir,  .l/f/Yi.  Sllrid,  and  llarhurg  to  the  Emergency  Fleet  Cor¬ 
poration  of  the  I'liited  States,  according  to  the  contract  and  refer¬ 
endum  sigiK'd  May  2  4  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  and  by  a 

represc'iitative  of  the  company.  - 'Phe  Executive  power  has  ordered 

the  'rUAX.SFER  of  Sr.  Pedro  (’osio,  Uruguayan  MIXISTEK  in 
Eomloii.  to  (ill  the  same'  post  in  Washington.  Sr.  Cosio  was  formerly, 
under  the  past  ami  presc'iit  administrations,  secretary  of  the  treasury, 
and  was  also  a  (h'legate  to  the  Financial  ('ongress  held  in  Washington 
in  I!)l.').  'Pile  secri'tarv  of  the  treasury  is  at  present  considering 
the  purchase'  of  tlu'  WA'PER  POWER  COMPAXIES  and  the  street 
railway  company  La  Coniercial.  As  soon  as  these  corporations  make 
the'ir  di'fiiiite  proposals  he  will  submit  the  financial  plan  to  Congress. 
'Phere  is  also  the  jiossibility  of  taking  over  the  Central  Railroad  and 

it  is  thought  that  means  for  its  purchase  will  be  devised. - With 

imposing  military  honors  the  FUXERAL  OF  DR.  CARLOS  DE 
MARIA  PEXA,  EX-MIXTS'PER  to  Washington,  took  place  in  Mon- 
t('vi(h'o.  'Phe  ri'inains  had  been  brought  from  tlie  United  States  on 
the  Xorth  American  steamship  Xehiasht  and  were  taken  to  the 
University  of  Montevideo,  where  merited  tributes  were  paid  the 
deceased  dijilomat.  whose  jirominence  in  university  affairs  gave  him 
ri'iiown  and  whose  death  caused  great  grief.  The  first  speaker  was 
Dr.  Eiluardo  Acevi'do.  in  the  name  of  the  university,  followed  by 
Dr.  Pedro  Maniiii  y  Rios,  Sr.  Pittaluga,  in  the  name  of  the  munici¬ 
pality,  Sr.  Raul  E.  Baethgeii,  and  Dr.  Amador  Sanchez.  At  the 
burial  military  honors  were  rendered  by  troops  of  the  garrison  and 
by  United  States  marines.  — Arrangements  are  in  progress  for  the 
loan  of  FIF'PEEX  MILLIOXS  in  gold  pesos  to  France,  the  French 
minister  having  agreed  with  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  allow 
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the  anieiulment  pro|H)se«l  l)y  tlu*  din'ctorate  of  tlie  National  liank  of 
tile  Repuhlie  that  the  payment  he  made  throujjh  the  Bank  of  Kranei' 
and  not  throu<;h  the  Kreneh  (lovernment  direct Iv.  (Ireat  honors 
were  paid  the  FlXAXt'lAL  AND  ROiJ'rK’AL  KMBASSY  OF 
TIIF  ITALIAN  ('.OVFRXMFXT,  the  ehairman  of  which  is  th(> 
lion.  Sf^r.  Lueiani,  who  visited  the  Kepnhlie  dnrinj;  duly.  It  is  <;en- 
erally  believed  that  the  said  mission  will  he  highly  lamefieial  to  the 
int(*rests  of  Urujiuay.  -  Through  the  sc'cri'tarv  of  the  treasury  an 
ISSl’F  OF  BOXD.S  will  he  made  for  the  eonstruetion  of  the  Legis¬ 
lative  Palace,  in  aeeordanee  with  tlu'  law  which  authorizes  contract¬ 
ing  a  debt  of  four  and  a  half  million  pesos  hearing  (1  per  cent  interest 
and  I  per  cent  amortization  as  an  additional  sum  to  lx*  used  in 
huilding  the  National  (’hamher  of  Uepresimtalives.  As  soon  as  th(> 
bonds  are  jirinted  they  will  he  depositixl  at  the  disposal  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Legislative  Palace.  Tlu'  Fxi'cutive  ])ower  has  suh- 
mitted  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly  a  hill  relating  ‘o  tlu*  FINANXTAL 
TRANSAt'TION  to  he  made  with  the  Lnited  States.  The  law 
authorizes  the  rruguayan  Bank  of  the  Kepnhlie  to  opiui  credits  to 
the  exporters  of  rruguayan  jiroduets  at  o  pt'r  eimt  annual  interi'st 
to  the  amount  of  20. ()()(),()()()  pi'sos  against  deposits  of  notes  of  the 
Federal  reserve*  of  tin*  rnited  States,  dejiosited  in  a  hanking  insti¬ 
tution  of  th(>  Lnited  States  acceptable  to  the  Bank  of  the  Republic, 
d'hese  de|)osits  will  he  made  for  safe-k('e])ing  in  the  name  of  the 
(lovernment  and  to  the  order  of  the*  Baid\  of  the  Re'puhlic.  with  the 
intervention  of  tlu*  Lruguayan  legation  in  Washington,  which  may 
he  represented  in  said  act  hy  the  consul  of  rruguay  in  New  York. 
They  will  he  converted  into  gold  and  the  j)roceeds  sent  to  I'ruguay 
within  six  months  after  peace  has  h(*en  sign(*d  ending  the  present 
war,  and  are  to  lu*  guaranteed  hy  the  (lovernm(*!it  of  the  I’nited 
States.  The  Bank  of  the  Rej)uhlic  may  accei)t  in  payment  of  such 
credits  as  it  may  grant  in  accordance  with  this  law  I’nited  States 
certificates  of  the  'I'reasurv  or  short-term  I’nited  States  bonds  with 
the  interest  ])ayahle  in  gold.  For  the  fulfilling  of  this  law  the  Bank 
of  the  Republic  may  issue,  above  the  limit  of  issuance  at  present 
authorized,  hank  notes  of  large  denominations  to  the  value  of  twenty 
million  pesos. 


VENEZUELA 


By  a  decree  of  June  7,  IhlS,  the  C'hief  Executive  declared  as  cause 
for  Pl’BLK'  MOURNING  the  death  of  His  Excellency  Sr.  Dr.  Ramdn 
M.  Yaldes,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  and,  conse(pu*ntly, 
the  national  flag  remained  at  half  mast  for  three  davs,  said  decree 
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having  been  communioated  to  tlie  Panamanian  Government  by  the 

Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  of  Venezuela. - On  June  27  last  Dr, 

Augusto  Jimenez  Arraiz  was  received  as  a  member  of  the  NATIONAL 
ACADEMY  OF  MEDICINE  in  Caracas.  The  subject  of  his  address 
was  “Accidents  that  may  result  from  operations  in  removing  catar¬ 
acts.”  Dr.  J.  A.  Taglaferro  also  has  been  made  a  member  of  said 
Academy.  The  new  academician  read  on  his  admission  to  the 
faculty  an  interesting  jiaper  concerning  chronic  gastro-intestinal 

diseases. - THE  LEGISL.VTIVE  CHAMBERS  closed  their  regular 

sessions  for  the  present  year  on  June  27,  1018. - The  National  Con¬ 

gress  authorized  the  Chief  Executive  to  DONATE  TO  THE  STATE 
OF  FALCON  the  site  and  existing  materials  of  an  unfinished  l)uilding 

belonging  to  the  Nation  and  located  in  the  city  of  Coro. - Congress 

has  authorized  the  COINAGE  of  5,000,000  bolivares  in  silver,  and 

10,600,000  bohvares  in  gold. - Sr.  Manuel  Arraje  has  established 

in  the  city  of  Nirgua  a  NIGHT  SCHOOL  which  he  wiU  maintain 

at  his  own  expense.  The  name  of  the  school  is  ‘  ‘  Patria  y  Union.” - 

In  spite  of  the  war,  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  between  Vene¬ 
zuela  and  England  have  increased  considerably.  The  3  ])er  cent 
interest  bearing  bonds  of  the  foreign  debt  of  Venezuela  are  now 
quoted  in  England  at  63  per  cent,  a  rate  wliich  they  have  never 

attained  before. - The  Venezuelan  Navigation  Company  has 

established  a  NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE  between  the  jiorts  of 
Colombia  and  the  islands  of  Curazao,  Trinidad,  Granada,  and  Mar- 
tinujue.  By  the  establishment  of  such  service  Venezuela  will  enjoy 
rapid  communication  w'ith  Brazil,  through  connections  of  its  vessels 
with  steamships  going  to  the  south  of  the  continent  and  touching 
at  ports  of  the  Dutch  West  Indies  and  several  islands  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  north  of  Venezuela. 
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